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THE ISLAND. 


BY COLONEL G. A. STRUTT. 


THIS is not a story nor is 
it an adventure, but merely 
an account of a modern Robin- 
son Crusoe and his island, with 
pirates all complete. At least 
he believed so, and so did I. 
He was an old man when I 
met him, and I doubt not that 
he has passed over more years 
ago than I like to think. It 
is just possible that he is still 
there, but if not I feel sure 
that his pirate friends will be. 


Five-and-twenty years is a 
long time, a quarter of a cen- 
tury when one comes to think 
of it; yet my recollections are 
still vivid, and so are my 
regrets. Regrets that then, as 
now, my means do not allow 
me to go a-treasure hunting. 
Of course, I might have in- 
duced the owner of some luxury 
yacht to undertake the ven- 
ture, but I never did. There 
were difficulties in the way, 
and not the least of these was 
M‘Leod himself—to give Robin- 
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son his proper name or nearly 
so—who would have resented 
any such intrusion on his do- 
main, vi et armis. I am not 
sure that his pirate friends 
would not have resented it as 
well. Had they done so I 
should not have cared to be. 
there. 

God knows what scenes that 
island has witnessed through- 
out the centuries of its history, 
or what horrors were entailed 
in the accumulations of treasure 
which lie buried there. 

I had been fishing for weeks 
in a little known part of the 
Gulf of Mexico, where I had 
been lured by the writings and 
adventures of Francis Francis 
and by the magic word ‘ tar- 
pon.’ That magnificently 
shaped bar of silver, possessor 
of a speed, agility and courage 
fully equal to his beauty, held 
then premier place as the king 
of big game fishes. Uncaught 
were the mako shark and 
‘swordies ’ of New Zealand, or 
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the huge tunny of present-day 
fame. 

Sport had been good, and 
both I and Albert, my nigger 
boatman, had become a little 
blasé, I am afraid; anyhow, 
we were exploring out-of-the- 
way islands and lagoons, fish- 
ing for all and sundry and 
harpooning rays or an o0cCa- 
sional turtle. Everything was 
fascinating except the mos- 
quitoes. Fortunately they 
seemed to prefer black to white, 
so Albert and I held converse 
from opposite ends of the boat. 
I was not immune, for, from 
lack of fresh water to wash or 
shave in, I had grown a thick 
black beard. Still, it was some 
alleviation to notice that the 
cloud round Albert’s head was 
thicker than that round mine, 
and to speculate on what would 
have happened had not Albert 
been there to serve as decoy 
as well as excellent and faithful 
henchman. 

No one can stay long in the 
Gulf of Mexico without hearing 
tales innumerable of pirates and 
piracy. The most famous of 
these gentry in those parts 
was, quite deservedly, Gaspa- 
relle, whose culminating exploit 
was the waylaying and capture 
of the French ships bearing 
to France the purchase money 
which America had paid that 
country for Florida. The trea- 
sure, so my informant stated, 
was worth four millions in hard 
cash. Gasparelle was reported 
to have buried it, as all good 
and true treasure should always 
be buried, on some island which 
served as his base of operations. 
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What became of Gasparelle 
I do not profess to know, but 
I do know that many have 
searched for various of his 
hoards, and that some, so J 
was told, searched with great 
success and ‘got away with 
it ’ without the matter comin 
to the knowledge of the United 
States Government. I was 
told, too, that at least one 
authentic chart of his base was 
known to be in existence, but 
no one had been able to locate 
it; none of the scores of 
islands in the denoted area 
resembled in outline the island 
of the chart. 

These stories served to pass 
many an idle hour whilst the 
tide was against us. They lost 
little in their telling as Albert 
told them. He spoke as the 
story - tellers of old, whose 
stories were passed on from 
one generation to another 580 
accurately that it would seem 
as if the teller had himself 
been the first eye-witness. Who 
knows but what Albert’s for- 
bears had served under the 
famous pirate — probably by 
compulsion—for in him there 
seemed to be an inherent fear 
of Gasparelle, whose name he 
never spoke except in a whisper, 
with a backward glance over 
his shoulder and a rolling of his 
eyes. 

It all seemed real enough 
when sitting in a small boat at 
dusk, the feathery palms on the 
islands showing black against 
the blood-red of the sunset, 
heavy black clouds piled up in 
the west, their edges lit with 
fire, and above an island on my 
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right a young moon rising and 
peginning to fleck the purple- 
plack waters with splashes of 
gold and silver. Every now and 
again the whole sky, from one 
horizon to the other, would be 
lit with great rays of summer 
lightning, violet, green, white 
and gold, as if scores of hidden 
ships were playing on it with 
their searchlights. In surround- 
ings such as these one can 
almost see the topsails of the 
pirate ships appear above those 
palms and hear the creak of the 
blocks as they are brought 
about to round that point. 

It was on such an evening 
that we found ourselves be- 
calmed about a mile from 
a biggish island which I had 
not hitherto seen, so I ordered 
Albert to row across and wait 
there for the ebb-tide to help 
us home. 

Albert turned that funny 
green which only niggers can 
turn when thoroughly fright- 
ened. 

“No go him island. Him 
debbil island. Him haanted. 
White man shoot if yo go him 
island. Albert not go for no 
one.” 

I laughed and said, “ Oh, 
come on, Albert ; there aren’t 
such things as ghosts.” But 
Albert was firm: ‘‘ No go him 
island. Hear um ghosts once 
myself. Woman sing song. 
No nigger go that island. No 
Indian go for long time. Indian 
all say haanted island.”’ 

Well, that was that, and I 
clearly saw that if my project 
was ever to materialise it must be 
in broad daylight, or not at all. 
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For some days I made no 
further attempt to go there, 
but spent a good deal of my 
time picking Albert’s brain, 
and what I gleaned amounted 
to this— 


1. That the Indians who used 
to live in those parts (Choctaws, 
I think) had for ages regarded 
the island as either haunted or 
sacred. 

2. That a white man lived 
on it. 

3. That he shot at anyone 
who tried to land on it (valuable 
knowledge this). 

4, That he only visited the 
mainland twice a year for 
letters, and that he was mad. 

5. That he hated Americans 
because some had once visited 
his island on a ship and, after 
drugging him, had got away 
with a lot of treasure which he 
had located there. 

6. That it was haunted all 
right, that the chief ghost was 
a girl who sang a song in 
Spanish every night and no 
nigger would go within earshot 
of the shore. 

7. That the white man, who 
knew no Spanish, had once 
persuaded a Spanish padre to 
stay the night there, so as to 
act as interpreter, and that the 
latter had gone mad with 
fright at what he heard. 


Well, one could not very well 
leave it at that, could one ? 

An opportunity for a closer 
investigation came sooner than 
I had hoped for. A few days 
later we were driven by a 
sudden squall to take shelter 
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under the lee of the island, 
but at the opposite end to 
that on which its lonely occu- 
pant was reputed to have his 
dwelling. 

The shore opposite to where 
we lay was covered with dense 
mangroves growing right into 
the water and overhanging it, 
so that observation from the 
land seemed unlikely. This 
was nothing unusual; what 
was unusual was a post sticking 
up from the water with what 
appeared to be a notice of 
some sort. We drew in close 
to investigate, and this is what 
I read— 

“Anybody shooting at or 
disturbing any birds on this 
island will do so at his own 
risk.” 

We paddled along and found 
a similar notice every hundred 
yards or so. Evidently the 
occupier was a lover of nature 
in spite of his warlike reputa- 
tion. Even Albert realised 
that a man who loved birds 
and tried to protect them must 
have his good points, and his 
courage rose proportionately. 

We rounded a point and 
found ourselves directly oppo- 
- site a short wooden pier. 

Not a pier only, for on its 
extremity stood a tall thin 
man with a very long-barrelled 
rifle at the ‘ ready.’ 

I felt none too comfortable, 
and I am sure Albert must have 
felt horrible, though I did not 
take my eyes off that rifle to 
look at him. 

* Are you off that ship ? ’’ he 
called. 

“No,” I answered, noticing 
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for the first time that there 
was a black schooner lying a 
couple of miles offshore. This 
was unusual, as all the sponge 
and trading schooners were 
white. 

** Are you an American ? ” 

Tle: 

* 'What’s your country ? ” 

* England.”’ 

** Well, come closer and let 
me have a look at you.” 

Then followed a string of 
questions and answers. 

When he asked me the very 
leading question, ‘‘ Why did 
you come here ?”’ I felt rather 
flummoxed, as I obviously could 
not tell him the truth. An in- 
Spiration made me remember 
his notices, so I lied and said 
I had seen from them that he 
was a bird lover, and as I was 
one myself I had rowed round 
to make his acquaintance. 
That, and a handful of cigars 
which I had procured from a 
schooner which was, I fear, 
engaged in smuggling, did the 
trick. I was bidden ashore. 

The first thing he did, after 
shaking hands, was to apologise 
for his rifle and to explain that 
it was more “that blasted 
schooner’ than me that had 
got his goat. Something warned 
me that it would be untactful 
to ask him why. 

On close inspection he proved 
to be a man somewhere in the 
middle sixties, some six feet in 
height with a slight stoop, 
lean and hard as nails, sharp in 
feature, a moustache but no 
beard, and with the most clear 
and piercing blue eyes that I 
had ever seen. 
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Without realising it I found 
myself saying, “Are you a 
Scotsman ?”’ and his reply, 
“You're near it and it’s lucky 
for you you didn’t say an 
American,’”” made me jump, 
so bitter did the last word 
sound. 

Something familiar touched 
my leg, and looking down I 
saw a delightful little smooth- 
coated fox terrier of the old 
stamp making friendly over- 
tures. Alongside him was an 
equally nice cat. That fairly 
broke any ice which was left. 
In a minute my host was 
expatiating on their prowess 
and how they catered entirely 
for themselves. 

The cat, as if to give a 
demonstration, peered over the 
edge of the pier, and in an 
instant flipped (there is no 
other word) out a ‘shiner ’"— 
i.e, @ Small silver mullet— 
which was as instantaneously 
bitten in the head by the 
terrier and killed. It was a 
beautiful bit of ghillie-ing. 

Albert was ordered, rather 
to his relief, to lay off in the 
boat, and I was invited up 
to the house. 

The ‘house —I have never 
seen a smaller—was more of a 
big doll’s house than anything 
else, beautifully made of some 
smooth hard wood. Twelve 
foot by eight by seven I judged 
it. Two windows and a door, 
on the right a tiny kitchen clean 
to the last degree, on the left 
his living and sleeping room. 
There was no bed, but a bunk 
and fittings which looked as if 
they had once been part of a 
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ship. All round the walls were 
bookshelves, and nearly every 
book was about birds. Not 
mere ‘ bird books,’ but books 
of anatomical drawings, &c. ; 
and I clearly saw that for me 
to get on to that subject would 
but serve to display a colossal 
ignorance. 

“Those and Peter and Jock 
(the dog and cat) are my only 
friends,” he said as we passed 
out. 

Behind the house was his 
‘FARM,’ a small clearing some 
sixty yards across, in the centre 
of which was a fire and sus- 
pended over it a huge iron 
cauldron. Round the cauldron 
were gathered a dozen or more 
hens and several extremely 
ugly pigs. Wild pigs semi- 
tamed, I should think. 

It was evidently feeding-time, 
for M‘Leod went up to the fire, 
kicked it over with his foot, 
took down the cauldron and 
emptied its contents on the 
ground, whereupon both pigs 
and chickens rushed forward 
and helped themselves. 

Few words passed between 
us, a8 he seemed to find speech 
difficult, but there was no mis- 
taking his meaning when he 
turned and headed for the pier, 
his rifle—a very old pattern 
I noticed—-still in his hand. 

As I stepped into the boat 
he said— 

“Good nigger ? ” 

** Very good.”’ 

“ Right ; see you again may- 


_be, and, if folk ask you where 


you’ve been—forget it.” And 
‘forget it’ I did, for his eye 
made it clear that a threat 
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was coupled with the implied 
invitation. 

After this I visited M‘Leod 
and his island on several occa- 
sions, and on each occasion he 
opened out more and more. 
I could see no trace of his 
reputed madness, unless it is 
a sign of madness to live the 
life of a recluse. Apart from 
this he seemed both shrewd 
and level-headed. 

I could make nothing of his 
past, except that he had fought 
when a boy in the American 
Civil War and that he was by 
birth a Scots Canadian. That 
there was some tragedy in his 
past I feel certain, but whether 
it was that or some other 
reason which had brought him 
to the island I could never 
make out. 

One day I picked up courage 
to ask him why the niggers 
said the island was haunted, 
quite expecting him to pooh- 
pooh the idea, and I was rather 
taken aback when he said, 
** Well, for once they’re plumb 
right. The Indians knew it, 
and that’s why they buried 
their dead there ; no one would 
disturb them. Gasparelle knew 
it, and that’s why he made it 
his headquarters. He knew 
the Indians wouldn’t disturb 
him, just as no one disturbs 
me. Ghosts! I hear ’em and 
Peter (the terrier) sees ’em. 
Dawgs see what men don’t see, 
and he’s plumb scared of ’em. 
Why ! I had a padre here one 
night to listen to ’em, and he 
near went mad he was that 
scairt.”’ 

All this made me prick my 
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ears, and in reply to my ques- 
tions he went on to tell me 
that though he had never seen 
a ghost, he heard them every 
night and had become quite 
used to them. In fact, they 
kept him from feeling lonesome, 

Every night at about nine 
o’clock he heard a rattling like 
chains being dragged along the 
ground, and shouts followed by 
the clanging or slamming of a 
door—then silence for a time. 
These noises always came from 
the same place, some hundred 
yards south of his house and 
near the shore, and they always 
seemed to come from BELOW 
ground. 

This struck me as _ being 
curious, for the island was 
almost awash with the sea, 
and ‘below ground’ would 
have been below sea-level— 
a wet place even for a ghost. 

After the pause mentioned 
came a strumming on a guitar 
as if it were being tuned, a 
few loud chords and then a 
woman’s voice. She had a 
lovely voice, he said, and he 
guessed she must have been 
lovely, too, to have had such a 
voice. She always sang the 
same song, a long one, and it 
was in Spanish—a language he 
did not know. He would give 
a lot to understand the song, 
as he guessed it was about the 
treasure. 

“Yes, sir! They say I’m 
mad, but I say the mad ones 
are the ones who won’t believe 
a thing because it’s never 
come their way. The niggers 
and the Indians ain’t mad; 
THEY know, so why should I 
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be mad? Maybe when I’ve 
showed you things I’ve found 
here you won’t think me mad 
any more than yourself.” 

We were really getting near 
the knuckle now, so I asked 
him to tell me more, and this 
is the gist of what he told me. 

He did not say what had 
brought him to the island. 
Anyhow, he got there and com- 
menced to make a clearing 
round his hut, for the whole 
place was covered with thick 
scrub except the interior, which 
was actually below sea-level 
and covered here and there 
with an inch or two of salt 
water. The first thing to hap- 
pen was the discovery of a 
small stone house, or rather 
its ruins, for only a foot or so 
of walls were standing. The 
ruin was of considerable age, 
but what struck him most was 
the fact that it was built of 
stone. The island itself is 
coral with a shingle shore, so 
that the stone for the house 
must have been imported. 

No one man would hire a 
ship to import stone to a 
deserted coral island with the 
intention of living on it alone. 
His inference was that there 
would be more houses—and 
there were: eight of them, 
laid out like a regular village. 

He started to dig and gradu- 
ally unearthed quite a collec- 
tion. He showed me several 
old and broken pistols, mostly 
silver-mounted, a stiletto or 
two, a good old-fashioned cut- 
lass and a rapier with the 
remains of a broken blade. 
The latter, so far as I could 
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judge, was of fine workmanship, 
and not likely to have been the 
property of a mere seaman. 

His thoughts turned to 
pirates, and, having got so 
far, to Gasparelle. 

Could this have been his 
headquarters ? 

It was well known that Gas- 
parelle had captured and mar- 
ried a (reputed) Spanish princess 
or “ladye of high degree,” by 
name Joseffa; and by this 
time, of course, he was familiar 
with the sweet-voiced lady who 
sang the Spanish song each 
night. It all seemed to fit in 
nicely. 

“Tf you’ll come to-morrow,” 
he said, ‘‘ Ill show you round 
a bit. Id ask you to stay 
overnight, but you wouldn’t 
like it.” 

Next day found me at the 
island, anxious to see all that 
he had to show me; but I 
found a very dour and long- 
faced M‘Leod. 

Almost without a word of 
greeting he led me some two 
hundred yards north of his 
hut and showed me a little 
spring of fresh water. Then, 
without a word, he turned 
towards the sea, and within 
thirty yards stopped on the 
crest of a shingle bank thrown 
up by the waves. He pointed 
down and said, ““ What do you 
think of that?’ All I saw 
was a small hollow in the 
shingle, which conveyed noth- 
ing to me until, on closer in- 
spection, I noticed numerous 
flakes of rusty iron in the hole 
as well as around it. Some- 
thing, quite near the surface, 
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had been removed from there, 
for the displaced shingle would 
not have refilled the hole or 
anything like it. 

“That God damned schooner’s 
gone and done me after all and 
right alongside my own well. 
Ain’t it hell? There’s me been 
standing them off for days and 
I thought I’d frighted them, 
shooting at their boat. Then 
they come when I’m asleep 
and get away with it, right 
under my nose and as near my 
own well, where I goes every 
day; and me never knowing 
it was there though I’d been 
looking for it all rounds about, 
and that box would have held 
just about the thirty thousand 
the paper said it did. I might 
have known that old tree meant 
something, the goddam sons of 
bitches.” 

Out-it came all in one breath, 
and, as he spoke, I found myself 
back in the days of Treasure 
Island and Long John Silver. 

Presently he calmed down, 
and with “ Well, it’ll never do 
’em no good,” became his usual 
self again. 

I think it was more the hurt 
to his pride than the loss of 
the treasure, if treasure it were, 
that led to the outburst; for 
I do not think that he ever 
contemplated treasure as wealth 
but simply as a thing of interest 
to be hunted for. 

“I’m a blamed fool,’ he 
said, “‘for not thinking of that 
tree. Might have known it had 
something to do with it. Nine 
lots of treasure and its nine 
arms. Found three lots, but 
the bottoms had all rotted out 
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and let the stuff out down into 


quicksand. Well, this is the 
fourth, so there’s five lots yet.” 

Naturally most of this wags 
gibberish to me, but I began 
to see what he meant when we 
walked over to the tree about 
a hundred yards away south— 
that is, towards his hut. 

It was a weird old tree and 
quite unlike any that I had 
ever seen up to then, and most 
certainly no local growth. 

Since then I have seen its 
counterpart in the great bao- 
babs of Africa, though it was 
not nearly their size. It was 
obviously of great age, but 
apart from that it had an 
uncanny feeling about it, a 
feeling I have experienced when 
looking at the haunted tree 
on the shore of Lake Biwa in 
Japan. It somehow struck one 
as a very, very old man, and 
a deformed one at that, for 
it had nine great limbs spring- 
ing from the main trunk at 
little more than the height of 
a man’s head. Each of these 
limbs had been lopped off so 
that they were only about 
twelve feet in length, if my 
memory serves me. In fact, 
the tree had been pollarded 
many, many years ago. Each 
arm pointed in a very definite 
direction, and one of them 
directly to the spot which we 
had just left, almost as if it 
was an aimed rifle. What 
struck me most was the fact 
that on the main trunk, and 
on some of the branches, were 
carved many cabalistic signs 
such as one sees in old books 
on alchemy. There were other 
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signs too, such as one associates 
with Masonry, though not being 
a Mason I was unable to 
identify them. On one branch 
was an S and on another SH, 
and I judged these bearings, 
if such they were, to be approxi- 
mately true. 

I asked about the signs, and 
was told that we would go 
into that later. I pointed out 
one like a cross +, and 
was told, ‘‘ You’ll see that 
before long.” 

To my surprise M‘Leod then 
led me to his boat and made 
me get in, and after rowing out 
for thirty yards or so, told me 
to look overboard. The water 
was clear as crystal, and at 
first the only thing which 
caught my eye was a school of 
small mullet. Surely this could 
not be his objective? The 
only alternative was something 
on the bottom. Could it be a 
treasure chest ? Wrong again, 
for what I saw, and what had 
at first escaped my notice, was 
not the ordinary coral bottom 
at all but a properly built sea 
wall, such aS one can see at 
most seaside resorts, sloping at 
an angle of some 30 degrees 
and quite 30 feet wide. 

So far as I could see this 
submerged sea wall extended 
more or less parallel to the 
shore and for some consider- 
able distance. I should guess 
the top of the wall to be about 
15 feet below the surface, so 
the obvious conclusion was 
that this had once been built 
as a protection against en- 
croachment by the sea, and 
that since then the whole island 
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had sunk: maybe 20 feet or 
more. 

Rowing along till nearly 
opposite the old tree, M‘Leod 
told me to look again, and so 
I did. 

This time there was a definite 
break in the wall, and as he 
backed the boat shorewards I 
saw that he was backing over 
a channel of no great width 
or length, but quite sufficient 
to have berthed what might 
have passed for a considerable 
ship, say, a couple of hundred 
years ago. 

Obviously here was the quay 
of the inhabitants of the island, 
but how long ago it was 
impossible to estimate. 

This accounted for a lot, as, 
with its sinking, the whole 
island must have become 
smaller and at the same time 
have altered its outline. Any 
plan drawn before the sinking 
would have been of little use 
for purposes of identification 
at the time when I saw it. 

We returned to shore, and 
M‘Leod led me to a triangle 
of pointed stones set on end 
like piled rifles. These stones 
were peculiar in that they were 
granite, shale and some very 
heavy stone like ironstone. 
The piles were only a couple 
of feet in height, and what 
purpose they served I could 
not guess. I say piles, for he 
showed me another quite a 
short distance away and then 
several more. He told me 
that there were many, cover- 
ing an oblong space of 580 feet 
by 120, and, until he told me, 
I was fairly puzzled as to what 
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they could possibly have been 
for. 

It seems that he had 
methodically unearthed one 
after another from their cover- 
ing of drifted sand and, after 
being puzzled just as I was, 
had mapped them all out on 
paper and connected them to- 
gether with lines. He then 
found that they made a fairly 
accurate scale map (on a very 
large scale) of what must have 
been the outline of the island 
before it sank. 

What was its purpose I 
cannot guess, but M‘Leod told 
me that by its means and 
“with other information in 
my possession,” he had been 
able to locate at least two 
caches of treasure, and he pro- 
ceeded to take me to the spots. 

Both of these were near the 
edge of the stone chart, and 
all there was to be seen was 
a couple of shallow wells. 
Pointing to the bottom of these, 
he said, “It’s still there—the 
gold—and it'll stay there till 
someone comes along with 
suction pumps.” 

Taking me back to his hut 
he produced from somewhere 
‘the remains of two ancient oak 
chests, very worm-eaten, black 
and more or less held together 
with rust. In each case the 
bottom had disappeared. They 
were just as he had found 
them. On the island’s sub- 
mersion they must have reached 
water-level, with the result that 
the bottoms had rotted and 
the contents had broken a way 
through, sinking down into the 
watery sand or silt. 
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From the “information in 
his possession” he told me 
that one hole had contained 
6000 pieces and the other a 
nearly incredible sum. Also 
that the lot looted from near 
the tree, and which he had 
not been able to locate himself, 
had contained 30,000. He said 
that he had located a fourth 
lot, but did not offer to show 
me where, and I do not blame 
him. 

Now came what was, to my 
mind, the most interesting part 
of all his discoveries, a small 
clearing, and in the centre of 
this a circular bed of some sort 
of concrete, 45 feet in circum- 
ference, with a large square 
stone embedded in the centre. 
As many parts of the island 
had evidently been cultivated, 
I naturally suggested that this 
had been made to serve as a 
threshing floor. 

What was my surprise when 
he said, ‘‘No; you’re wrong. 
It was never no threshing 
floor. Nothing to do with the 
pirates—much older than that, 
and I’m not for telling you what 
it was for, anyway ; but it was 
for just something horrible.” 

I asked him who the old 
people were, and he countered 
me by a curious question, 
*“ Are you a Mason ? ” 

I could see no connection 
between the two, and on an- 
swering that I was not he 
seemed disappointed, for he 
said, ‘‘ Well, sure that’s a pity. 
You might have helped explain 
things a bit. On the east shore 
there’s a pile of dressed granite 
blocks, landed as just from a 
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ship. I guess there’s three 
thousand tons of them. No 
pirate ever brought things like 
that, for you’ve seen the sort 
of houses they had. No, sir! 
those blocks came from right 
away, for there’s no granite 
like that in this part of America 
by many a hundred mile. 
They were brought here for 
some big job—a temple, I 
guess. Now that pile of scissors 
I found all rusted together, they 
were out of a ship the pirates 
had taken, and having no use 
for such they’d just dumped 
them on the shore and left ’em. 
Like pirates that was, but 
pirates don’t deal a heap in 
granite blocks.” I asked to 
see them, but he said he 
“guessed not,” that being a 
part of the island he had no 
fancy for. 

I was now thoroughly worked 
up with curiosity, and his next 
question did nothing to allay it. 

“Have you ever seen a 
ghost ? ”’ 

“cc No.’’ 

“Well, just you follow me 
and I'll show you something 
to think about. Don’t you 
mind if Peter there goes queer 
like, because HE sees them all 
right, and fair scared he gets ; 
but if he sees something don’t 
you take no notice. Just come 
tight ahead after me.” 

We set off, M‘Leod leading, 
myself following ten yards be- 
hind, Peter frisking round me 
and chasing small land crabs 
which were scuttling away from 
us in every direction. It was 
a blazing hot day, for it was 
now well into the middle of 
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May; but the heat was tem- 
pered by a fresh breeze, which 
gave one a feeling of exhilara- 
tion much as on a beautiful 
spring day in England. 

Nothing could seem _ less 
ghost-like or uncanny than the 
island on a day like this, yet 
I felt a queer sense of depres- 
sion or insecurity. This may 
have been caused by the fact 
that in many places pools of 
salt water only a few inches 
deep lay in our path, and, as 
we splashed through these, one 
had an uncanny feeling that 
the island might suddenly sink 
beneath one’s feet for good and 
all. I imagine a water-logged 
ship must feel like that. 

M‘Leod seemed to be looking 
for something, and presently 
pointed to an old stake or tree 
stump: no ordinary stump 
this, for it appeared to have 
been some sort of pine or 
possibly cedar. Certainly it 
was of an entirely different 
wood to anything which grew 
in that part of the world, so 
it had obviously been placed 
or planted there by man. 

“That’s the first of their 
guide-posts, and there’s a string 
of ’em, every hundred yards or 
so, leading right up to the 
mound. Now you _ follow 
straight after me and don’t 
go wandering off. If you see 
anything don’t you stop or 
take no notice.” 

What necessity there was 
for these injunctions I could 
not think, and I began to 
remember the _ stories’ of 
M‘Leod’s madness. <A _ few 
yards farther and I thought 
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otherwise, for without any 
warning Peter, who was bark- 
ing with joy as he ran about 
just ahead of me, suddenly 
stopped rigid, as if turned to 
stone. Every hair was erect 
and he made a horrid noise, 
half growl, half whine of fear. 

The ground was as clear as 
a tennis-court, the sun was 
streaming down and there was 
not a particle of shade or 
Shadow anywhere. I could see 
that his eyes were glaring at 
something right out in the 
open about thirty yards to 
my half-right front, something 
which I could rot see but 
which filled him with terror. 
I wanted to speak to M‘Leod, 
but something constrained me 
to keep silent, although I had 
a nasty cold feeling all down 
my back and a tightening at 
the heart. Very little more, I 
felt, and I should be seeing 
that ‘something ’too. I moved 
on, trying to force myself not 
to look where Peter was look- 
ing, and, as I got alongside 
him, he moved forward too. 
Slowly and jerkily he moved, 
his head turning to the right 
as we passed the spot, and then 
' right over his shoulder as we 
left it behind us. I only 
looked at the dog. I did not 
dare look anywhere else for 
fear of what I might see. It 
was a filthy sensation. 

For forty yards or more 
Peter crept by my side till, 
suddenly, for the ground was 
still open, he threw off all 
signs of distress and romped 
on ahead as before. It was 
exactly as if a clump of trees, 
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for instance—trees dead and 
rotted away ages ago—had 
intervened between him and 
whatever he had seen. At the 
same moment I, too, felt a 
feeling of great relief as if some 
oppression had suddenly been 
removed. 

M‘Leod, who had seen none 
of this, said, without looking 
round, ‘‘ Guess that dog’s seen 
something by now and he'll 
see more yet—always does; 
that’s why I always sticks to 
their old line of guide - posts, 
Seems as if they dursn’t come 
near that line. That’s why I 
told you follow me. Did’nt 
want you to walk plumb into 
one of them fellows what Peter 
sees. Can’t get the cat to come 
this way nohow.”’ 

Sure enough in the next 
half-mile almost the same thing 
happened once or twice more, 
though once Peter only turned 
to give a snarl as if at some 
passing dog. 

That made it seem all the 
more real. I might have 
doubted Peter’s mentality as 
well as M‘Leod’s and my own; 
but that never entered my 
head, for ordinarily he was a 
sane normal dog. I wondered 
where we were going, for we 
had now walked about a mile 
and should be nearing the 
northern end of the island; 
I noticed, too, that ahead of 
us there were thick trees and 
scrub as if this end had never 
been cleared. 

At the edge of the trees, in 
a sort of glade as it were, stood 
a mound at one point about 
thirty feet high. The mound, 
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as I found later, was ninety 
feet in diameter. Somehow, 
in comparison with the rest of 
the island, which was almost 
flat, it seemed impressive. 

On near approach I could 
see at a glance that it had 
been made by hand, and I 
did not need M‘Leod’s injunc- 
tion to look at the soil of which 
it was formed, for this was 
som—real proper rich fertile 
soil—quite unlike anything to 
be found on the rest of the 
island. This had been brought 
there, and from a distance. 
Hundreds and hundreds of tons 
of it; but for what purpose ? 

I was now more deeply 
interested than ever, for this 
was Obviously the objective to 
which the guide-posts led. I 
was somehow reminded of the 
Via Sacra. M‘Leod led me up 
to it, and showed me how it 
had originally been formed by 
a circle of heavy hewn posts 
driven on end into the ground 
and charred all over in the 
fire, presumably to harden 
them. The circle thus formed 
had been filled in with soil, 
layer on layer, till the soil had 
overflowed the tops of the posts 
and gradually buried them until 
they were left as a circular 
core in the centre of the 
mound. 

I asked him what it was all 
about, and for answer he pro- 
duced from his pocket a shoe- 
buckle, a bit of what must 
once have been a gold lace 
epaulette, brass buttons a cen- 
tury old and the handle of a 
dagger inlaid, if I remember 
rightly, with gold or brass. He 
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told me that he had found 
many other things as well, such 
as a rapier, a pistol, &. He 
conjectured that the pirates 
had used this mound as a 
burial-place for their dead, and 
thought, from what he had 
found, that only officers had 
been buried there. 

He went on to tell me that 
he had excavated from the side 
and not from the top of the 
mound, and had found at a 
considerably lower level quan- 
tities of Indian remains, pot- 
tery, beads and so forth. Not 
only that, he produced a spade 
from near-by and told me to 
dig, as if he thought I doubted 
him, and I very soon found a 
few of the latter myself, though 
of what age they were I was 
unable to hazard a guess ;_ but 
the fact that they were buried 
so far below the pirates or 
sailors placed them back at 
least a century or more. 

This explained to some extent 
why the Indians had always 
regarded the island with venera- 
tion, if not with awe. For 
some reason they must have 
looked on it as a sacred place, 
or a haunted one, as one thing 
seems certain, and that is that 
they never actually lived on it. 
This, too, would account for 
the pirates, if such they were, 
settling there and continuing 
to use the burial mound in the 
assurance that they would be 
free from molestation on the 
part of the Indians. 

So far so good, and I thought 
that our investigations were 
finished, but no! The most 
surprising part had yet to 
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come, a part for which I could 
find no explanation. 

As I was about to turn away, 
M‘Leod produced something 
from his pocket and handed it 
to me. It was a curious object, 
evidently of great age, a cres- 
cent of silver which might well 
have represented a new moon. 
It was nearly three inches in 
length, and in the centre was 
a man’s head round which were 
curious cabalistic signs some- 
what resembling those which I 
had noticed on the old tree. 
I asked M‘Leod what it was, 
and he told me that he had 
unearthed other similar objects, 
one of which he had given to 
an American lady whom he 
had met on one of his rare 
visits to the mainland; that 
she had taken it to New York, 
and that there it had been 
pronounced to be of Masonic 
origin. He had never told her 
how he had come by it, as he 
had wanted to keep his secret 
to himself. Here was the 
reason for the disappointment 
he had shown when I told him 
I was not a Mason. For some 
cause he appeared to have a 
distrust, almost a hatred, of 
' Americans, but not of the 
English. 

I deeply regretted that my 
knowledge was so meagre, for 
he proceeded to show me the 
most amazing of all his finds. 
They may or may not have 
been of the origin which he 
supposed. I do not know. 
His theory was that some very 
ancient race, long before the 
Indians, had brought very early 
and sacred Masonic emblems or 
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insignia (he even mentioned 
Solomon) to the island, which 
at that date might well have 
formed part of the mainland 
and had buried or hidden them 
there. Further, that they had 
intended to build a great temple 
over them, and had even got 
so far as to bring material in 
the shape of the granite blocks 
to which I have referred ; but 
that some catastrophe had over- 
taken them before their plans 
could be put into execution. 

Leading me some fifty yards 
to the east he showed me what 
he described as a Masonic 
square. It may or may not 
have been. To me it was just 
a square of concrete or cement 
measuring roughly twelve foot 
by twelve, and, if I am correct, 
there was a square stone in the 
middle of it. The concrete 
itself was beautiful and more 
like a mosaic pavement, for 
it was made almost entirely of 
shells, many of which were 
still intact. Moving to the 
south of the mound, and at 
the same distance, we came 
on a circle of the same diameter 
and of similar construction, in 
the centre of which was the 
stump, decayed until level with 
the ground, which he described 
as being the remains of a very 
rare tree. The question came 
to my mind whether this could 
have been planted as a symbol 
of fertility ? 

We then walked due west of 
the mound, and there again 
at the same distance was al- 
other emblem, for want of a 
better word, this time a cross, 
twelve foot by fourteen, of 
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peautiful workmanship and ex- 
actly similar in shape to the 
one I had noticed carved on 
the ancient tree. In the centre 
of this there was a very perfect 
and beautiful conch shell of 
great size, set, if I remember, 
with the opening upwards. 

On the north side there 
was nothing whatever, though 
M‘Leod told me he had hunted 
and probed most carefully, for, 
he told me, he had discovered 
and unearthed the three which 
Ihave mentioned by this means. 
I think that he said they were 
covered with over a foot of 
earth when he located them. 

Well, that was all there was 
for me to see, or rather all 
that he had any intention of 
showing me; for he said, “I 
know many strange things 
about this here island, but I'll 
tell no man till I’ve found the 
secret for myself, for if I told 
what I’ve found and what I 
know, there’s no man would 
believe me.” 

It was getting late in the 
evening, and I for one had no 
wish to be caught by the sudden 
tropical night in the spot where 
I now stood, for I felt that 
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nothing could have compelled 
me, except fear, to have tra- 
velled the same road in the 
dark. Peter’s behaviour was 
still too fresh in my memory, 
and it has remained just as 
fresh even after twenty-five 
years. 

We reached the beach with- 
out further incident to find a 
rather scary Albert, who had 
been left to his own thoughts 
during the whole day, and 
who, now that the dreaded 
darkness was approaching, was 
rapidly working himself into a 
state of nerves bordering on 
panic. 

He dreaded hearing that 
ghostly song and music, and 
who can say that he would 
not have heard it? Not I for 
one. I had seen sufficient that 
day, and on previous visits, to 
make me very chary about 
disbelieving anything. 

I never saw M‘Leod again, 
and though I wrote to him from 
England some months later I 
had no reply. I have often 
wondered whether the black 
schooner may have revisited 
the island and the ancient rifle 
failed to serve its purpose, 
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THE BITER WELL BITTEN. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


ALMOST every one of the iron 
and steel barques, full-rigged 
ships and four-masters that 
sailed the seas during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, carried from four to eight 
premium apprentices. The 
half-decks of those vessels were 
full of future Cunard, P. & O., 
Royal Mail and other liner 
commanders and officers—inci- 
dentally one of those half-decks 
also housed a future Viceroy 
of India, another a future Poet- 
Laureate—and a wild, graceless 
lot of young savages they often 
were. Dangerous, heart-break- 
ing work carried out under 
appalling conditions at all hours 
of the day and night ; bad and 
insufficient food ; broken sleep, 
of which they never had half 
enough, could not quell their 
youthful spirits. Those very 
qualities of self-reliance, endur- 
ance and resource they ac- 
quired in their life at sea under 
sail often urged them into 
reckless mischief. Usually 
_ berthed half-way between cabin 
and forecastle, they had lean- 
ings towards the inhabitants 
of neither. They stuck together 
like the members of an ancient 
Highland clan, and presented 
a united front to the small 
world of the ship and the 
larger world outside of it. 

At sea, when on duty, they 
were disciplined by hardened 
mates who, having passed 
through the half-deck them- 


selves, knew their every move ; 
off duty they were kept in 
order by the senior apprentice 
of the watch, who acted the 
part of a prefect at a public 
school. Even then mischief 
would often out, and they 
were certain to plague the 
life of at least one man on 
board—the steward. He feared 
them as he would have feared 
a gang of burglars; in their 
eternal quest for illegal food 
they gave him no rest; his 
pantry, his storeroom, the 
galley, even the hen-coops, 
were never safe from their 
raids. 

It was, however, in port 
that their mischievous talents 
found full scope, as the police 
archives in many of the world’s 
largest ports could testify. 
Most Australian traders of those 
days knew the tale of the 
famous London wool and pas- 
senger clipper which left Sydney 
one day with the three brass 
balls from a big pawnbroker’s 
establishment in that city 
dangling from her jibboom end 
—the envy of all the other 
apprentices in the harbour. 

The episode I am about to 
narrate is less well known, yet 
many regular traders to San 
Francisco had an inkling of it. 
It has usually been put down 
to pure devilment: I hope to 
prove in this tale that there 
was something much deeper at 
the back of it. 
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Our barque, bound for San 
Francisco, was nosing her way 
in toward the Farralone Islands, 
which lie some thirty miles 
west of the Golden Gate. We 
had seen no land since we 
sighted—and nearly rammed— 
the Diego Ramirez rocks near 
Cape Horn, and our captain 
was anxious about his land- 
fall; doubly anxious now for 
we had run into a thick fog, 
aggravated by continuous drizz- 
ling rain. 

The barque was lifting along 
lazily before the swell which 
was running up under her 
counter. She was moving 
through the water at a speed 
of from three to four knots, 
with the light breeze about 
three points on the port quarter. 
The weather clews of the 
courses were hauled up. Two 
men were on the look-out on 
the forecastle-head, and one 
of them occasionally produced 
from the semi-mechanical fog- 
horn the three short rasping 
blasts which signalled that we 
were running free. The cap- 
tain stood by the helmsman— 
peering, listening, sniffing ; 
acutely concerned and thor- 
oughly alert. The hands— 
filled with the nervous expect- 
ancy which the proximity of 
the land produced in the 
deep-sea sailing ship’s crew— 
were working at odd jobs round 
the decks, more intent, how- 
ever, on also keeping a look- 
out than they were on the 
work in hand. An hour before 
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the barque had been brought 
up to the wind and a cast 
taken with the deep-sea lead, 
with an ambiguous result. Half 
an hour later—at noon—we 
would take another. 

From the poop, where I was 
working, I could just distin- 
guish the forecastle-head with 
its shadowy watchers. Their 
outlines, like those of the oil- 
skin-clad men dotted along the 
main-deck, were blurred, indis- 
tinct and unreal. The wind 
was just strong enough to keep 
the dark sodden canvas aloft 
quiet. Ghostly wreaths of 
vapour lay over the grey sur- 
face of the sea and rose to 
obscure the upper sails as with 
a cloud; the rain dripped sul- 
lenly from the yards, the foot- 
ropes of the sails and the 
ratlines in the rigging. The 
unnerving quietness as the 
barque slowly crept through the 
leaden water was broken only 
by the blasts on the foghorn, 
the occasional creak of a parral, 
or the bang of a block against 
a steel mast. From the sea 
alongside there sounded the 
murmuring plash of a gently- 
breaking wave crest. A sudden 
shout came from forward, re- 
verberated upward through the 
Spars and canvas, and startled 
every man around the decks. 

** Man overboard ! ” 

I dropped the rope’s end on 
which I had been putting a 
fresh whipping and looked down 
into the water. Something clad 
in yellow oilskins was floating 
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past—outside the ship. The 
second mate came up on to the 
poop and rushed past me 
toward the wheel. 

“My God! it’s Bobby, and 
he can’t swim ! ” he cried as he 
ran. 

Bobby! One of us ! 

“Down helm! Hard down!” 
the captain roared. 

Snatching the sheath-knife 
from the belt of the man at 
the wheel, the second mate, 
with trembling hands, slashed 
at the lashings which held one 
of the lifebucys to the poop 
rails. I saw the yellow form, 
now right aft in the wake, 
turn over and begin to sink 
slowly. Then the old man did 
a thing which made my blood 
run cold. He drew the heavy 
lamp, which lights up the 
compass card, from the bin- 
nacle and threw it with all his 
force in the direction of the 
bubbles made by the sinking 
Bobby. To my excited youth- 
ful imagination it seemed he 
had decided the boy could not 
be saved and was trying to 
put him out of his misery. 
But the old man’s next orders 
belied his apparently cynical 
act. 

“Let the main-yards run 
for’a’d on the backstays! All 
hands on deck ! ”’ he shouted. 

The barque, under the influ- 
ence of her rudder, swung 
slowly up against the swell; 
as the wind caught the edges of 
her square-sails they began to 
shiver; the way was coming 
off her. There was another 
great shout from the main- 
deck, a splash over the side, 
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and I became aware that a man 
was Swimming strongly toward 
where I had last seen Bobby. 

** It’s Derek the Dutchman!” 
somebody cried. 

The lifebuoy, released at last 
by the second mate, plopped 
into the sea, and as we rushed 
to man the lee braces the mate 
emerged from the companion- 
way. 

“Get your watch together, 
mister, and swing out the lee 
boat,” the captain ordered. 

As the weather braces 
rattled through the sheaves of 
their blocks, and we hauled 
madly on the lee ones while the 
decks echoed with our working 
cries, the great yards swung 
forward until they rested on the 
starboard backstays. The men 
and boys of the port watch 
streamed out of forecastle and 
half-deck, clambered up on the 
skids and cast off the lashings 
which secured the boat. They 
tore off the boat cover and 
hooked on the davit-falls. We 
hoisted the boat clear of the 
skids; the outer chocks were 
knocked over on their hinges 
with a maul; the boat was 
swung out and slacked down to 
the rail. Four of us and the 
second mate clambered into 
her, and she was lowered down 
the barque’s rusty side into 
the water. With the sails on 
the foremast now flat aback, 
and those on the main full and 
drawing, the vessel was almost 
stopped—forging ahead at less 
than half a knot. We had a 
good crew, and there had been 
little confusion. Almost before 
I realised what had happened 
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we were clear. The tackles 
were unhooked and the bow of 
the boat fended off ; we turned 
her round and commenced to 
pull aft with long strokes ; 
the rolling barque alongside 
looked strangely unfamiliar. 

“The swell is your only 
guide. Keep it a little on your 
starboard bow—and hurry up,” 
the captain shouted down to 
us from the poop. 

The stroke quickened, and 
I was brought to my senses by 
the prosaic discovery that the 
oar I was pulling was far too 
long and heavy for me. Soon 
I was labouring clumsily and 
having trouble with my breath- 
ing; the first fine rush of 
exultation in the work of rescue 
gone, I looked round the boat 
to discover who my companions 
were. The one directly in front 
of me, pulling on the stroke 
oar, was Charles, the senior 
apprentice. He had come 
straight from his bunk, clad 
only in singlet and dungaree 
pants ; those, already soaked, 
were clinging to him like a 
sheath. I could understand 
his anxiety to be in the boat ; 
only three years before Bobby 
had been his fag at school, and 
he loved the little first voyager 
as if he were a younger brother. 
The second mate was in the 
stern-sheets hanging on to the 
tiller; behind me pulling bow 
and number two were two able 
seamen. Except Charles, all 
of us were still in oilskins ; we 
had been in too great a hurry 
leaving the ship to think of 
discarding them, and they were 
hampering us badly. 
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The boat was jumping about 
considerably. What had looked 
almost a calm sea from the 
barque’s deck was rather dif- 
ferent when viewed from our 
little craft. But the stroke 
quickened again; Charles was 
now pulling feverishly. He 
was a powerful devil, and in 
his anxiety would give no 
thought to the rest of us, who 
had neither his strength nor 
stamina. I began to feel as 
if my back would break. I 
was, of course, facing aft, and 
just then I realised that the 
barque had disappeared in the 
fog; I started to think our 
search was hopeless, and I 
shuddered. Somewhere in this 
cold grey sea poor Bobby was 
drowning. 

We thought we heard a voice. 
The second mate stood up in 
the stern-sheets and listened, 
while we lay on our oars. Once 
more we heard the voice—a 
very feeble hail from almost 
right ahead. We gave way 
again; the oars slashed the 
water like flails; we were 
putting in every ounce. The 
second mate shouted, but got 
no reply. Surely we must have 
run our distance. I felt I could 
not pull another dozen strokes 
when I noticed the blade of 
my oar seemed to be dipping 
in oil; the silky sheen of it 
covered two square yards of 
sea. 

“* Hasy all ! ’ the second mate 
cried, “‘ that’s the oil from the 
binnacle lamp. They can’t be 
far from here.” 

Through the perspiration 
which dripped down my face 
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I could feel myself blushing ; 
the throwing of the lamp had 
been a clever move on the old 
man’s part, and I had thought 
him a murderer. From ahead, 
close-to, there came a whimper. 
We paddled on gently; the 
boat slid over the smooth crest 
of a wave and down the other 
side, and we had to backwater 
to avoid running over the top 
of the objects of our quest. 
Bobby, very white, dazed and 
quiet, was inside the lifebuoy, 
his hands clasped together, his 
elbows resting on the rim of 
the buoy. Derek, the Dutch 
able seaman, still red of visage 
but evidently very exhausted, 
was treading water, the fingers 
of one hand twined round the 
buoy lanyard. 

We turned the boat round 
and dragged them in over the 
stern. The indefatigable Derek, 
remarking that he wanted to 
get ‘ varm,’ sat on the thwart 
beside me and double-banked 


Evidently the old man 
thought there had been quite 
. enough excitement for one day, 
for a8 soon as the boat was 
secured again we hauled the 
fore-yards sharp up also, short- 
ened sail and, close-hauled on 
the port tack, headed slowly 
out toward the open sea and 
safety. He was determined 
now to wait till the fog lifted 
before trying to make his land- 
fall, while we, impatient for 
the sight of land and clear of 
all responsibility, cursed him 
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my oar. Bobby curled up 
quietly in the stern-sheets and 
lay still at the second mate’s 
feet. Charles looked down at 
him much as one looks at an 
erring spaniel. 

** You damned young fool!” 
he said tenderly. 

Bobby smiled back wanly. 

“* Give way, all! ” the second 
mate cried. ‘“‘ Hullo! Where 
the devil is the ship ? ” 

Almost immediately he was 
answered. Over the vapour- 
shrouded surface of the sea 
came the sound of a tolling 
bell. Charles set an easier 
stroke now, and we were run- 
ning before the swell. The 
sound of the bell grew more 
distinct every minute, and we 
headed right for it. A square- 
sail loomed out of the mist. 
We found ourselves back along- 
side the barque’s rust-stained 
steel plates, with all hands 
crowded along the rail and 
looking down on us. 


secretly for his caution and 
criticised him with consider- 
able disrespect. 

We were a very superior, 
not to say snobbish, lot in that 
half-deck. Not once during 
the whole passage had an able 
seaman entered its door, and 
that evening, during the second 
dog-watch, when Derek the 
Dutchman came along to in- 
quire about Bobby, we mar- 
velled greatly when the seaman 
was cordially invited to enter 
by Charles. But we passed no 
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remarks. Charles, a young 
giant of twenty, had a very 
dominant personality, and was, 
moreover, by far the finest 
poxer I ever met at sea. We 
recovered from the first shock 
of seeing an inhabitant of the 
forecastle in our sacred dwell- 
ing, and remembered with ready 
gratitude that Derek had that 
day saved the baby of our half- 
deck ; got to him just in time 
and slipped the lifebuoy—the 
only thing that could have kept 
him afloat—over his head and 
shoulders. 

Charles gave the Dutchman 
a fill of tobacco, and, sitting 
on Bobby’s sea-chest puffing 
at his pipe, Derek gradually 
began to feel at ease. He 
talked English quite well ex- 
cept when excited. He had 
been a leading seaman in the 
Dutch Navy, and told us about 
life in Java. We encouraged 
him to go on, and felt our- 
selves liking him. He became 
quieter and seemed to fidget, 
as if there was something on 
his mind; then, with a wild 
rush of words, he unburdened 
his troubled soul. The tale 
he told us was a pitiful one, 
and he did not spare himself. 

When he left the Navy he 
married, and a daughter came 
—his little Gretchen. For a 
time he sailed in coasting 
steamers out of Amsterdam, 
and was supremely happy. He 
was not, however, quite con- 
tented ; he wanted to be ashore 
altogether. Three years before 
he joined our barque he had 
left home to make a long 
voyage in a British sailing ship 
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and earn enough money to 
start a little shop. But he 
had never got back to his 
wife. At the end of every 
voyage he made he had fallen 
into evil company, drunk every 
penny he possessed, or was 
robbed, and had to go into a 
seaman’s boarding-house, where 
he paid for his lodgings with 
the month’s advance note from 
his next ship. At the end of 
his last voyage—one of fifteen 
months —he had _ actually 
reached the railway station on 
his way to Harwich, with quite 
a tidy pay-day in his pocket, 
when he met an old shipmate. 
He stopped for one drink, and 
woke up a week later to find 
his money all gone and nothing 
before him but the appalling 
prospect of another year of 
heartache. 

Tears came into his eyes. 
Pangs of remorse rent him ; 
he sobbed, and it is a terrible 
thing to hear a strong man 
sob. His thoughts leapt a long 
way ahead. If he could only 
get to his wife no temptation 
could affect him; perhaps, he 
suggested pathetically, at the 
end of this voyage Charles 
would take charge of his money 
and see him safely off to 
Holland. 

“It is not mooch I haf did 
to-day,” he said, “‘ but maybe 
jou do dis leetle thing for me.” 

“You will, Charles, won’t 
you ? ’” Bobby cried eagerly. 

“Rather! That'll be all 
right, Derek. We'll see you 
through,” said Charles stoutly. 

Hight bells struck, and we 
went on deck to the muster 
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of the watches. It was still 
as thick as a hedge and we 
hung about gloomily, listening 
to the eternal rasp of the fog- 
horn, which was now braying 
out the two short blasts which 
indicated we were close-hauled 
on the port tack. Suddenly, 
about midnight, the stars ap- 
peared, and the horizon showed 
up unbroken all round. The 
captain ran the barque off 
before the wind, and with all 
sail set she resumed her quest 
for a landfall. Shortly after 
daybreak we sighted the Farra- 
lones broad on the port bow, 
and with a fair breeze stood in 
toward the distant Californian 
shore. 

The wind died away, and 
we had almost given up hope 
of getting to an anchorage that 
day when a black column of 
smoke rose ahead and de- 
veloped into a steam tug com- 
ing along with a large white 
bone in her mouth. She came 
round under our stern and up 
on the weather quarter, and 
an exciting bout of bargaining 
commenced. It seemed to us 
that the old man and the tug- 
boat skipper would never come 
- to terms; but another column 
of smoke appeared ahead, and 
the Yank promptly dropped 
his price by fifty dollars. Very 
cheerfully we passed out our 
hawser, and away we went for 
the Golden Gate. To our old 
man’s chagrin and the tug- 
boat skipper’s unconcealed de- 
light, the breeze sprang up 
again; the sails were left 
spread to help the barque 
along and ease the strain on 
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the tug. We could have got 
along well enough without her, 
We got abreast of the an- 
chored pilot schooner ; the tug 
slowed down and a pilot 
boarded us as we towed past. 
He ordered the royals and top- 
gallant sails to be furled. To 
my disgust I was at the wheel 
helping the regular helmsman 
to conform to the movements 
of the tug ahead; and with 
envious eyes I saw my com- 
panions — even Bobby — high 
aloft from where, spread out 
before them like an ever-chang- 
ing panorama, the undulating 
plains, wooded slopes and dis- 
tant hills of God’s good earth 
were plainly visible—a _fas- 
cinating spectacle after four 
months of empty sea and sky. 
I noticed no one was in a hurry 
to pass the gaskets till the 
mate got his eye on the skrim- 
shankers and brought them 
back to the deck in a hurry. 
My only consolation was that 
I could hear scraps of the 
conversation which the old man 
and the pilot carried on as 
they tramped solemnly fore 
and aft the poop. The old 
man was hungry for pews— 
four months’ news—which the 
pilot seemed able to supply, 
for his tongue never stopped. 
I strained my ears for some- 
thing really interesting to tell 
the half-deck later. We drew 
up toward the ships anchored 
in the bay ; the upper topsails 
were lowered down, the lower 
topsails clewed up, and the 
sails, hanging in the gear, 
flapped and fluttered in the 
light breeze. From the wharves 
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of romantic old San Francisco 
of the days before the earth- 
quake and the fire several cat- 
poats pushed off and sailed out 
to intercept us. The old man 
regarded them with some appre- 
hension, and, indeed, they con- 
tained a sinister lot of human 
vultures. 

“Cap'n, guess you’re due to 
lose half your crowd,” the pilot 
remarked cheerfully. ‘ The 
poarding-house masters are out 
for them, for they’re at their 
wits’ ends for men. Mission 
Bay’sfullofhomeward-bounders 
without crews, wages are high 
and blood money’s away up.” 

“JT don’t think so, pilot. I 
don’t think so,” the captain 
replied confidently. ‘‘ There’s 
a couple of useless articles 
for’a’d there they can have 
with my blessing—I believe 
they mean to skin out in any 
case — but the rest of the 
crowd’s made up of sober 
squareheads and hard-headed 
Welshmen that know exactly 
how much they would have 
to lift off the pay-table at the 
other end by the time the 
Frisco crimps got two months’ 
advance and other pickings. 
They’re not leaving four months’ 
pay behind them for that. No, 
sir; the Frisco runners won’t 
get much of a haul here.”’ 

Anyhow, the cat-boats were 
coming on confidently. The 
anchor tumbled from the bows 
into the water; the barque 
straightened out her cable and 
came to rest. The boarding- 
house runners streamed on 
board, installed themselves in 
the forecastle, inveigled one 
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or two of the hands into it 
and began to ladle out the 
grog. Most of the men were 
aloft making the topsails fast, 
and some of the more venture- 
some runners, with bottles stick- 
ing out of their pockets, climbed 
the rigging, laid out on the 
yards and lent a hand in 
passing the gaskets. Just then 
I noticed from the poop that 
Charles—who, as a member of 
the mate’s watch, should have 
been up the foremast—was on 
the main lower topsail yard 
shadowing Derek the Dutch- 
man. 

The hands laid down from 
aloft, and now the disgusted 
mates could not stop them 
from slipping into the fore- 
castle to take part in the 
general carousal. 

** Leave them alone, mister,” 
the captain shouted to the 
mate. ‘“‘ It’s knocking off time, 
anyhow, and we'll just have to 
take our chance. The boys can 
clear the decks up.”’ 

His voice had lost its con- 
fident ring, but he was much 
too old a hand to interfere 
unduly with the crimps. He 
knew only too well that the 
day would come when he also 
would depend on them to com- 
plete his own crew. Lawless 
work certainly, but... 

The sun was setting, and we 
apprentices, havin;; cleared up, 
were sitting on the topgallant 
rail close to the gangway ladder 
enjoying the unaccustomed 
sights of the strange harbour, 
when a procession emerged 
from the forecastle. It was 
headed by the two useless 











articles the captain had no 
objection to getting rid of; 
behind them, carrying their 
bags, were a few of the runners. 
Immediately afterwards a very 
tall, very lean, well-dressed 
man, who we decided was the 
head runner, came out through 
the open door. He was arm- 
in-arm with Derek, who was 
staggering. On one side of 
the poop above us the captain 
was still chatting to the pilot; 
on the other side the two 
mates were smoking their pipes. 
All of them successfully con- 
cealed any interest they might 
have in the proceedings. The 
procession came along the main- 
deck and reached the gang- 
way, and Charles took a hand 
in the game. 

“Derek, don’t be a damned 
fool. Think of your wife and 
come into the half-deck,” he 
said quietly. 

The head runner scowled and 
hung on more firmly to Derek’s 
arm. The Dutchman’s face was 
now fiery red, and an unnatural 
light burned in his bloodshot 
eyes. He turned on Charles 
fiercely. 

*Vot for jou insult me an’ 
mein vriends ? God dam’ brass- 
bound light-de-binnacle!” he 
yelled. 

Unperturbed by the rebuff, 
Charles seized his disengaged 
arm. The boarding-house mas- 
ter, furious at this unheard of 
interference, stared steadily at 
Charles. 

* Quit,” he said in the low 
menacing voice of one used to 
being obeyed. 

But Charles was not taking 
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orders from any boarding-house 
master ; he commenced to pull 
Derek away, and we closed in 
to help him. The boarding. 
house master let go the Dutch- 
man and swung his right fist 
back. But the blow he meant 
to deliver never reached Charles, 
Ducking deftly, the senior ap.- 
prentice cross-countered, and a 
lovely punch caught the boss 
crimp clean on the point. He 
tottered and sank to the deck. 
The other crimps gathered 
round excitedly. Derek, left 
to himself, looked as if he 
might go berserk; there was 
the making of an ugly scene. 
An order from the mate stopped 
it. 

“Come up here, you boys, 
and haul taut the royal and 
t’gallant braces,’’ he shouted. 

Here was an order that had 
to be obeyed. Charles, disci- 
pline strongly ingrained in him, 
swung round on his heel and 
led us up the poop ladder. 
By the time we were allowed 
to go down again the main- 
deck was clear; the three sea- 
men and the runners were in 
the cat-boats standing away 
toward the beach. The pilot, 
who had been having a final 
drink with the captain, stopped 
on his way to the gangway, at 
the foot of which his boat now 
lay, and spoke to Charles. 

“* Look here, sonny, take my 
advice and don’t go on the 
beach till this affair blows over,” 
he said seriously. ‘‘ The fellow 
you laid out just now is Bucko 
Blake, the toughest guy in 
California and the boss of the 
’Frisco water-front.”’ 
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Two days later we berthed 
alongside one of the wharves 
to discharge our cargo of coal. 
That evening, after supper, in 
spite of all warnings, Charles 
was dressing with the intention 
of going ashore to look for 
Derek. In vain the second 
mate, an old ’Frisco trader, 
assured him that, for a cer- 
tainty, the very night he left 
us Derek—his blood-money and 
two months’ advance in Bucko 
Blake’s pocket—would be in 
the forecastle of some ship 
sailing at daybreak, with a 
skinful of drugged liquor to 
keep him quiet—and God 
knows what appalling thoughts 
waiting to tear at his heart- 
strings when he woke up. 

“Tf I can’t find Derek I'll 
find the swine that took him 
away,” said Charles grimly. 

After that the second mate, 
who had been leaning against 
the frame of the open half- 
deck door, went away. Charles 
had just got the length of coax- 
ing a starched collar to lic 
evenly round a neck that had 
been collarless for months when 
the captain appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Charles,” he said sternly, 
“you will stay aboard to-night, 
and you won’t go ashore till I 
give you permission.” 

He also went off, and Charles 
sat down on his sea-chest and 
cursed volubly. The rest of 
us, under no embargo, were 
soon on the wharf. We passed 
through dockland—lonely and 


lawless—on the outskirts of 
the town, making for the safest 
place in San Francisco — the 
British Seaman’s Institute; and 
there we told the chaplain— 
about the finest example of 
muscular Christianity I ever 
met —the tale of Charles’ 
troubles. The padre looked 
grave. 

“Stout fella!’ he said; 
“but if he doesn’t want to 
be found floating in the Bay 
with a knife stuck in his back, 
or up a side street with his 
head bashed to pieces, he had 
better stick to the ship for a 
few nights. I'll go aboard and 
see him to-morrow.” 

In less than a week the 
embargo was lifted. The cap- 
tain, who was really anxious, 
had learned from some of 
his friends on the water-front 
that Mr Blake was up to his 
neck in his nefarious business. 
A fair wind was blowing out- 
side the heads ; the eager ship- 
masters had raised the blood- 
money to an unheard-of figure ; 
every crimp in ’Frisco was 
working day and night, and 
had no time to waste on private 
feuds. Charles accompanied us 
to the Institute, where he 
quickly won the heart of the 
chaplain, himself a noted boxer. 
And Charles had other ac- 
complishments. He was a won- 
derful conjurer, and some of - 
his sleight of hand tricks would 
have brought him wealth on 
the stage. He gave one or 
two shows at the Institute ; 
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then his fame spread abroad. 
He was asked out to private 
houses, and where he went we 
went also. We basked in the 
reflected rays of his popularity, 
but I fear the younger ones 
amongst us assessed our hosts 
by the quantity and the quality 
of the food they gave us. 
Anyhow, we found the hos- 
pitality of San Francisco de- 
lightful, and decided we would 
be sorry to leave it. 

The day before we finished 
discharging we spent the whole 
afternoon down the hold picking 
out coal from the back of the 
stringers, and that evening no 
amount of soap and water could 
make us look respectable. 

* Damn it, we look like a lot 
of half-washed coal heavers,”’ 
said Charles ruefully. ‘ We 
can’t possibly go to any respect- 
able house like this.” 

“The Warfield came along- 
side just before sunset. She’s 
lying a little above the sea- 
wall. Her chaps won’t go 
ashore to-night ; let’s go down 
and ask them where they’ve 
been all this time,” I sug- 
gested. 

It was better than staying 
aboard. When we were loading 
in Swansea the Warfield—a 
handsome four-master — had 
been our chummy ship. She 
had been due to leave a week 
after us, and her apprentices 
hinted broadly that she would 
be in ’Frisco a week before us. 
But we had taken a month 
out of her on the passage ; we 
would go down aboard and 
chip them about it. 

We did not bother to dress 
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in our brass-bound uniforms, 
Clad in all sorts of rat-catcher 
kit, but wearing our badge 
caps, we filed over the gangway, 
Five of us were going; three 
have already been introduced; 
the other two were Mick from 
County Clare and Hank from 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. As we 
expected, the Warfield’s appren- 
tices were too tired to dress up 
and go ashore, so, eager fora 
yarn, they greeted us with 
enthusiasm and _ hospitality. 
One of them went off to 
‘rush the growler,’ which, in 
the language of the Pacific 
Slope, means taking an empty 
wash-deck bucket ashore and 
returning with it full of beer. 
We had a cheery evening; 
our tongues made their half- 
deck a babel, and the smoke 
from our pipes made its at- 
mosphere opaque. They had 
had a terrible battering off the 
Horn and felt they were real 
sailors, but Bobby had them 
all beaten: he had been over- 
board. 

At ten o’clock we said good- 
bye to our hosts and started 
back for our own barque. It 
was pitch dark and there were 
few lights on that part of the 
front. We stumbled along, 
keeping well clear of some piles 
of logs which might have formed 
ambushes for sand-baggers, for 
we had been informed that the 
crimps, in their desperation, 
would not hesitate to kidnap 
even apprentices. When half- 
way back we heard a rumble of 
wheels, and we froze into im- 
mobility in the dark shadow 
thrown by a disused shed. A 
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laden hand-cart, pushed by 
two men, crossed the road 
toward the water; behind it 
was a tall lean figure which 
looked strangely familiar. 

“Bucko Blake!” Charles 
whispered. 

The cart passed under one 
of the lamps which, with long 
intervals between, lined the 
water’s edge, and we saw its 
contents. On it were two long, 
white canvas bags, such as 
seamen use, and two straw 
mattresses; on top of them 
were a couple of men, inert 
and lifeless—obviously drunk 
or drugged. The cart was 
pushed along to a small wooden 
jetty, where it halted. 

“Come on,” said Charles. 

Very stealthily we made our 
way forward and found cover 
behind one of the piles of logs. 
We were now within easy 
earshot of the jetty. We saw 
the two seamen being tumbled 
on to it; then their gear was 
bundled down some steps and 
into a cat-boat which lay at 
the foot of them. The un- 
conscious seamen were half 
carried, half dragged down the 
steps and also shoved aboard 
the cat-boat, where there were 
two more crimps ready to 
receive them. The two who 
had been pushing the cart 
scrambled aboard the boat and 
prepared to shove off. Bucko 
Blake gave them their final 
instructions. 

“Now, git hold o’ this; 
they’re for the Knight Errant, 
that lime-juice four-poster lyin’ 
out off Alcatraz,” he said. 
“She ain’t far to the east’ard 


o’ the John B. Terry; but, 
for Gawd’s sake, don’t go near 
her. I promised Bully Briggs 
two men t’night, for he’s sailin’ 
before dawn to catch the tide 
over the bar, an’ he’s paid me for 
’em. But I ain’t got ’em, and, 
darn me, I can’t make ’em!” 

“Well, now, boss, I guess 
that’ll be O.K.,” one of the 
men from the cat-boat replied. 
“ But if I was you I wouldn’t 
double-cross Bully Briggs. He’s 
sure a hard case, an’ when he 
comes back he’ll come gunnin’ 
for ye. What about handin’ 
him them two stiffs an’ double- 
crossin’ the lime - juicer in- 
stead ? ” 

“TI can’t do it,’ Blake re- 
torted sharply. “‘ It’s the lime- 
juicers that’s puttin’ up the 
big blood-money. I might git 
reported to their consol an’ 
lose some o’ their custom. I 
ain’t scared o’ Bully Briggs or 
his gunnin’; not even if he 
brings his three bucko mates 
with him. Hell! I'll fix ’em. 
Go on, git.” 

“What a lot of nice little 
pets they would make,” Charles 
whispered in my ear. 

The cat-boat, with its un- 
conscious passengers, moved off 
into the Bay, and Blake stood 
watching until it disappeared 
in the darkness. Then he 
turned, got into the middle of 
the road and walked along 
toward the city. Heedless now 
of ambushes, we flitted from 
pile to pile and kept abreast 
of him. Almost in the first 
block of houses he came to 
there was a saloon, and he 
entered it. 
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“Hang around handy up 
that side street over there,” 
Charles said suddenly. ‘I’m 
going in after him.” 
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Before we could interfere he 
had started to cross the road ; 
we saw him push the saloon 
door open and disappear inside, 


Iv. 


Charles confessed afterwards 
that when he passed through 
the door of the saloon he had 
no very clear idea of what he 
intended to do. He entered 
in the true spirit of the adven- 
turer—hoping something would 
turn up. He had a vague idea 
that he would pick a quarrel 
with Blake, get him outside 
and give him a sound hammer- 
ing; but he realised that, 
although such a _ proceeding 
might be simple enough in 
England, certain circumstances 
might make it considerably 
more difficult in San Francisco. 

Principally because of its 
liberal free lunch counter the 
saloon was one we knew well. 
Occasionally when we could 
raise ten cents for a schooner 
of beer we had ignored our 
poor mid-day meal in the half- 
deck, crossed the water-front 
to that pub and stuffed our- 
selves with pork and beans or 
sizzling Frankfurter sausages. 
The saloon was a long narrow 
one, gaudily decorated ; large 
cheaply framed mirrors hung 
all over its walls. The bar 
began just inside the door, and 
ran well back to where it was 
prolonged by the free lunch 
counter; at that food could 
be obtained at almost any 
hour of the day and night. 

When Charles got into the 


saloon he found that Blake 
was the only customer. The 
head of the crimps was leaning 
on the bar talking to the bar- 
tender ; he looked up quickly, 
and his hand dropped to his 
hip-pocket. Here was the first 
of the endemic circumstances 
Charles would have to contend 
with. Ignoring the gesture he 
lurched up to Blake, also leant 
on the bar and, speaking rather 
thickly, claimed the crimp as 
an old acquaintance and in- 
vited him to have a drink. 
Blake winked at the bar- 
tender. 

“Sure! I'll have a rye,” he 
said. 

** And the same for me, boss,” 
said Charles with a drunken 
grin. 

He fumbled in his pocket, 
found a dollar bill and threw 
it on the bar counter. The 
barman placed glasses in front 
of them and went to the other 
end of the bar for a bottle of 
whisky. Charles pulled out 
his pipe, discovered it to be 
half full and proceeded to light 
it. The bar-tender placed the 
bottle in front of Blake, who 
picked it up. 

““ Say when,” he said. 

“A three-finger tot for me, 
old sportsman,’’ Charles replied 
affably. 

His brain ticked hard while 
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the whisky was being poured 
out. He did not want to drink 
the stuff; he must keep his 
head perfectly clear for the 
fight he meant to bring on; 
Blake might be extremely 
handy with his fists besides 
being a master of all the low 
cunning tricks of the water- 
front. Then there was that 
gun. Charles half-turned away, 
cursed his pipe for not draw- 
ing and struck match after 
match to give him time to 
think. As he lolled across the 
bar he could see Blake’s re- 
flection in a mirror at the back 
of it. At first the crimp 
seemed to be bored and fidgety ; 
then he again winked at the 
bar-tender, drew a small packet 
from his waistcoat pocket and 
dropped some white powder 
into Charles’ glass. He passed 
a remark to the bar-tender 
about the state of business, 
and picked up his own glass. 
“Well, here’s how,” he cried. 
“ Er-oh, salue!”’ said Charles, 
raising himself from the bar and 
turning round with a start. 
Certainly he could not drink 
the stuff now. He had an idea 
of clumsily knocking the glasses 
over, blaming Blake for wasting 
the liquor and grappling with 
him so that he could not get 
at his gun, when there was a 
diversion. The door swung 
open and three sailors entered. 
They appeared to be English, 
and Charles saw visions of 
getting fair-play when the rough- 
and-tumble began. The sailors 
made for the free lunch counter, 
and the bar-tender followed 
them. Blake, his professional 


instinct aroused, put down his 
glass, turned round and in- 
spected them. 

*Can’t wait any longer, old 
sport; got an awful thirst,” 
cried Charles with an impatient 
hiccough. “ Here’s luck!” 

Blake turned, picked up his 
glass, clinked it affably against 
that of his victim and drained 
it. Charles swallowed his liquor 
almost at a gulp and it nearly 
choked him. He coughed for 
fully a minute, while Blake 
again inspected the three sailors 
who had commenced to eat. 
At last the crimp renewed his 
interest in Charles—a sarcastic 
gloating smile on his crafty 
face. But only for a moment. 
Like the figures on a slate 
disappearing before a wet 
sponge, the smile came off ; it 
was replaced by a look of 
utter incredulity; the eyes 
began to glaze over. Charles 
took Blake’s arm and led the 
unresisting crimp out into the 
street, where we quickly gath- 
ered round them. A brief 
minute of explanation, followed, 
then Charles singled me out. 

“You and Bobby dash off 
to the ship,” he said curtly. 
“Get the oars and the tiller 
off the main-hatch and put 
them into the boat ; then take 
that donkey’s breakfast out of 
the spare bunk and stuff my 
old kit-bag with some rags. 
Get them into the boat too. 
All hands will be asleep, and 
you can easily fix it up with 
Porko. When you're ready 
bring the boat along to those 
steps about fifty yards astern 
—and do it quietly.” 
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“What are you going to 
do?” I asked. 

“Hand this stiff over to 
Bully Briggs aboard the John 
B. Terry with Bucko Blake’s 
compliments,’ Charles replied 
grimly. 

** But he is Bucko Blake ; at 
least you said he was.” 

* Quite right, he is,” said 
Charles. “‘ Goon. Don’t argue. 
Get a move on.” 

To argue with Charles when 
he was in that mood was quite 
hopeless, so Bobby and I got 
a move on. We reached our 
barque. She was silent and 
dark, save for a globe lamp 
hanging at the gangway and 
a light in the galley. Fortun- 
ately Porko, the night watch- 
man, was one of ourselves ; he 
was the sixth inhabitant of the 
half-deck—the only one who, 
so far, has not appeared. A 
fortnight before, while playing 
football for an Institute team, 
he had slipped a cartilage in 
his knee and crippled himself ; 
but the mate of the barque 
would allow no one to eat 
the ship’s biscuits of idleness 
because of a little thing like 
that, so Porko was installed in 
_ what the mate considered was 
an invalid’s job, anyhow. 
When we passed over the gang- 
way and on to the main-deck 


V. 


I have never looked for a 
needle in a haystack, but I 
cannot imagine it to be a much 
more difficult job than picking 
out a strange ship from the 


that night Porko—who had 
acquired the nickname by 
reason of his rounded contours 
—was invisible. He was a 
conscientious youth who never 
slept when on duty, and in 
all probability—like the good 
chap he was—he would be 
in the galley making cocoa 
for our consumption when we 
returned. 

We decided to leave him un- 
disturbed. It only took us a 
few minutes to get the gear, 
and the stuff mentioned by 
Charles, into the boat. She was 
lying at the foot of the pilot- 
ladder on the offshore side, as 
some of the men had been 
using her that day for scrub- 
bing seaweed off the boot- 
topping as the barque, light- 
ened by the discharging of 
cargo, rose out of the water. 
Very gently we pushed her off, 
made an offing, then paddled 
quietly to the steps, where we 
found Charles, Mick, Hank and 
the now unconscious Blake. 
After a six-chambered revolver 
had been extracted from his 
hip-pocket he was deposited in 
the stern-sheets on top of the 
dilapidated straw mattress; 
and, with Bobby at the tiller 
and the rest of us at the oars, 
the boat headed away out into 
the Bay. 


collection of shadowy shapes 
and riding-lights which were 
dotted all over the vast ex- 
panse of San Francisco har- 
bour. We knew the John B. 
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Terry was a three skysail yard 


_ wooden Down Easter lying 


somewhere off Alcatraz, and, 
incidentally, we also knew she 
was a notorious hell-ship of 
the very worst type; but she 
was not the only three skysail 
yard Down Easter in the Bay, 
and we had but a hazy idea of 
where Alcatraz lay. 

It was after midnight when 
we started, and we rowed hither 
and thither for hours. We 
found ourselves alongside 
American ships, their tall masts 
and delicate tracery of rigging 
stretching far above our heads 
into the starry sky ; we visited 
British four- masters, and 
bumped into a Norwegian 
barque ; we even found our- 
selves alongside an island bar- 
quentine which gave forth 
strange tropical smells, and 
whose night-watchman hailed 
us in a foreign tongue—pre- 
sumably Kanaka. There was 
no wind. The surface of the 
Bay was like black glass, but 
there was a slight swell on it, 
and the reflections from the 
riding-lights of the anchored 
ships were like long, undulat- 
ing, golden ribbons. The hours 
rolled on; we became weary 
and decided to-rest for a little ; 
the interminable, monotonous 
clack-clacka-clack-clack of oars 
working in rowlocks, which had 
been disturbing the night, ceased 
and there was silence save for 
the sharp catching of breath. 
Luckily the boat was a light 
one, not a lifeboat. 

“Lost in an impenetrable 
ruddy forest of masts,’’ Charles 
commented rather gloomily. 
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A clammy dampness came 
into the air and the stars were 
obscured ; the usual morning 
mist was creeping in from the 
sea. If the weather became 
really thick we were done ; we 
would never be able to palm 
off our prisoner on the only 
shipmaster in ’Frisco who, we 
felt, could really do him justice. 
Help came from an unexpected 
quarter. The sound of a tenor 
voice floated across the water ; 
some homeward-bounder was 
getting under weigh. Instead 
of one of the usual chanties 
the tenor was singing the well- 
known song, “ Rolling Home,” 
which was sometimes used as 
a substitute, especially if there 
happened to be a soloist aboard 
who could really sing. 


** Pipe all hands to man the wind- 
lass, 
See the cable is all clear.” 


The singer finished the eight 
lines of the verse. His voice 
sounded singularly sweet, 
though he may have been some 
hardened old reprobate whose 
harsh notes, due to rum and 
tobacco, were mellowed by their 
passage across the water. We 
satand listened. A full-throated 
chorus followed ; evidently she 
was a happy ship. 

“ That’s no John B. Terry,” 
Hank commented. “I guess 
her crowd’s in no mood for 
song this morning.” 

“No, but it’s the Knight 
Errant,” Bobby exclaimed 
eagerly, “and Blake said the 
John B. Terry was lying a 
little to the west’ard of her.” 

** Out of the mouths of babes 
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Charles 
“Come on, 


and sucklings—— ”’ 
cried delightedly. 
chaps, give way.” 

But no sooner had we over- 
come one trouble than another 
was on us. The unconscious 
heap on the straw bed began 
to mutter and stir. The drug 
which had kept Blake quiet 
so long must have been a 
powerful one, but he was wak- 
ing up. 

“Oh, hell!” said Charles, 
who was pulling stroke. 

He bent down, picked up 
the heavy stretcher which his 
feet had been levering against 
and swiped Blake over his 
bare head with it. 

“Lie down, damn _ you. 
Tiat’s one for Derek,” he said. 

The muttering ceased. Charles 
bent down and ran his hand 
over the boarding-house mas- 
ter’s hair. When he withdrew 
it his fingers were damp. 

“* He’s bleeding a good deal,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We’ll have to get a 
rag out of the old kit-bag and 
bandage him up.” 

“Sure and we should have 
done that same long before 
now and done it heavily,” 
said Mick. “It'll keep his ugly 
. ould mug safe from recog- 
nition.” 

The bandage was put on 
and Blake’s face wel] hidden. 
Keeping the tenor’s voice broad 
on the starboard bow we rowed 
steadily, and presently heard 
the musical clank of windlass 
pawls and the grating of cable 
links moving through a hawse- 
pipe. The dark mass of a 
Ship loomed up ahead; a 
lantern was flickering on her 
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forecastle-head and one of her 
mates was bawling orders. She 
also was getting under Weigh ; 
her anchor was being hove up. 

“That’s her,’ Charles de- 
clared. ‘‘ Here, Bob, get for’a’d 
to the bow oar and try to look 
like a man. Yowu’re far too 
young to be a crimp. Hank, 
take the tiller and conduct the 


negotiations ; you can speak 
their language.”’ 
We pulled in closer and 


found we had indeed reached 
the Down Easter at last; we 
could read the name on her 
great square stern. We paddled 
along her starboard quarter. 

“John B. Terry, ahoy!” 
Hank roared. 

“Hullo!” a voice replied 
from her monkey poop. 

“Is Cap’n Briggs there ? ” 

“ That’s me,’’ said the voice. 

““Bucko Blake has sent ye 
off a man.”’ 

“* One man !”’ Captain Briggs 
roared indignantly. “I paid 
him fer two men. Where in 
hell are they ? ” 

“Sorry, cap’. Blake sez this 
is the best he kin do. He ain’t 
got men, an’ he kyant make 
‘em.’’ 

“* Gettin’ mighty honest, ain’t 
he?” sneered Captain Briggs. 
** Where’s the mule ? ”’ 

‘Lyin’ down in the stern- 
sheets o’ the boat, cap’n.”’ 

Captain Briggs put his head 
over the rail and peered down 
into the boat. He had not 
very far to look, for his ship, 
well loaded, was lying deep in 
the water. Luckily for us he 
did not call for a lamp. 

“Are ye sure he ain’t a 
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corpse ? ” he asked suspiciously. 
“T’ve had one o’ them palmed 
off on me afore now.” 

“Nary a corpse, cap’. He 
was lively enough a minute 
ago, an’ we had to clout him 
over the head to keep him 
from jumpin’ over an’ makin’ 
aswim forit. He’s sure a tough 

“He'll be a tender enough 
guy afore I’m finished with 
him. All right; bring him 
along to the gangway.”’ Cap- 
tain Briggs raised his voice 


to a shout. “Lay aft, here, 
some hands; lay along, ye 
swine.” 


Instantly there was a rush 
of men along the main-deck— 
a pathetically eager rush, in- 
spired by fear. I shuddered 
a8 I thought of the brutal man- 
handling which had produced 
such a slavish discipline. That 
tall, black, sinister - looking 
Down Easter was rapidly get- 
ting on my nerves. I felt her 
captain would stick at nothing, 
especially if he noted our youth- 
ful appearance and became 
suspicious. One or two of us 
might yet find ourselves on her 
deck, being clubbed into in- 
sensibility —and outward bound. 

The gangway ladder, which 
had been hoisted, was lowered 
down. We got the boat’s 
gunwale close to it, and with 
an effort managed to get the 
inert Blake’s head and shoul- 
ders on to the bottom platform. 
Fourcowed, furtive-looking men 
—one of them bruised and 
bleeding at the lips — came 
down, seized the crimp and 
dragged him up the slight slope 
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of the ladder. We heard the 
dul] thud of his body as he 
was dumped on to the main- 
deck. The men came down 
again, and we silently passed 
them the straw mattress and 
the kit-bag. 

The job was finished, thank 
God! Why did not Hank give 
orders to shove the boat off ? 
I fear that in me the three 
o’clock in the morning courage 
is not very highly developed. 
I was trembling with anxiety 
to get away, but Hank and 
Mick—two of the wildest young 
dare-devils who ever sailed in 
a winpdjammer, and that is 
saying something — evidently 
were not. I nearly froze with 
horror when Hank began to 
speak again. 

“Say, cap’,” he whined, 
“what about five dollars for 
a mouthful 0’ booze when we 
git back to the beach ? We’ve 
been pullin’ round the Bay all 
night an’ were as dry as a 
boat-load o’ Chinese idols.” 

“Five dollars!” Captain 
Briggs roared. ‘“‘ Five dollars 
for bringin’ off, an hour before 
sailin’ time, one man—an’ him 
insensible an’ useless—instead 
o’ the two I paid good money 
for! Sheer off, or I'll drop a 
holystone into the boat an’ 


> 


sink ye.” 
“Have a heart, cap’n,” 
Mick broke in. “Sure, but 


for us ye wouldn’t have one 
man even. Blake mint to 
double-cross ye. He tould us 
to take this fella to the lime- 
juicer that’s heavin’ up astern 
there ; but I sez, ‘ Byes,’ I sez, 
‘divil the hooker flyin’ the 
M 
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bloody red duster av the Eng- 
lish oppressor gets this man 
whin there’s a ship flyin’ Old 
Glory goin’ to sea short.’ It’s 
the God’s truth that’s in it, 
cap’n.” 

I doubt if Mick’s patriotism 
would have interested Captain 
Briggs, but the information 
that Blake meant to double- 
cross him certainly did. He 
broke into a torrent of abuse, 
and with a variety of exple- 
tives explained exactly what 
he would do to the boarding- 
house master when they met 
again. I remember that having 
his white liver cut out was 
about the least painful thing 
that would happen to Blake at 
that momentous meeting. The 
savage ferocity of Captain 
Briggs made my blood run 
cold again. He stopped for 
breath. 

“Here, you,” he shouted, 
after a torturing pause. 

Hank got on to the bottom 
platform of the gangway ladder 
and ran lightly up the few 
steps. He was wearing Blake’s 
soft felt hat. The rest of us 
were bare-headed ; our badge 
caps were lying on the bottom 
boards. We heard the clink 
of coins, then Hank got into 
the boat. 

“Fend her bow off for’a’d 
there, ye Dago greaser,’” he 
shouted to Bobby. ‘‘ Good 
night, cap’! A pleasant voy- 
age !”’ 

“ Go to hell,” Captain Briggs 
responded. 
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The ‘ Dago greaser ’ used his 
boat-hook efficiently, and soon 
there was a lane of water 
between our white boat and the 
black planking of the great 
hull. Our oars dropped into 
the rowlocks ; Charles started 
off at twenty strokes to the 
minute, and the John B. Terry 
melted into the darkness, 
Whimpering sounds came from 
the bow, and Charles ceased 
rowing. 

** What the devil’s the matter 
with that kid for’a’d there?” 
he demanded sharply. 

*“* I—I want to laugh,” Bobby 
said plaintively. 

Two of us sniggered; I 
thought I must break down. 

“* Give way, for God’s sake!” 
Charles snapped. 

At a racing pace we put 
three anchored vessels between 
us and the Down Easter ; then 
Charles ceased rowing again. 

“Lay on your oars,” he 
ordered. ‘‘ Now you can laugh 
till you burst.” 

We did laugh. We laughed 
until the boat rocked. Some 
of our laughter may have 
bordered on the hysterical, but 
mainly there was in it a note 
of triumph. Bucko Blake had 
brought untold misery on hun- 
dreds of sailormen—yes, and 
on unsuspecting landsmen, too. 
He had robbed, drugged and 
clubbed his victims, and sent 
scores of them off on _ the 
‘Shanghai passage.’ And we 
had shanghaied Bucko Blake; 
no wonder we laughed. 
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VI. 


We were not clear of trouble 
yet. Through the light mist, 
which by this time had spread 
all over the Bay, the rather 
smoky shapes of the nearest 
anchored vessels began to reveal 
the details of their hulls, masts 
and rigging. Daylight was 
coming in, and two bells were 
struck on a barque we were 
passing. Five o’clock! and 
we had to be at the half- 
deck door, suitably dressed 
and ready for work, at six. 
Bobby returned to the tiller 
and steered in the direction 
of where he thought our vessel 
was berthed. 

The wharves, the vessels lying 
at them and the houses of the 
water-front loomed up ahead. 
Bobby had made a good land- 
fall and picked up our barque 
a quarter of a mile away just 
as three bells—half-past five— 
pealed out from the big bell 
on her forecastle-head. For 
the last hundred yards we 
paddled gently, hoping to get 
alongside without being noticed ; 
but just as we reached the 
pilot-ladder a round red object 
appeared over the topgallant 
rail, like the sun coming up 
over a bare horizon. It was 
the fat face of Porko. His 
saucer-like blue eyes were bulg- 
ing ; his mouth was wide open ; 
astonishment was written all 
over his features. 

“ Porko,’”’ Charles called up 
softly, “shut your face, and 
keep it shut.” 

Porko’s mouth closed like a 


rat-trap, but for a moment his 
eyes continued to bulge. Then 
his face gradually disappeared ; 
he had gone off to make sure 
all hands had turned out. By 
the time we had tied the boat 
up and replaced the oars, row- 
locks and rudder on the main- 
hatch it was ten minutes to 
six; exactly on the stroke of 
four bells, dressed in our work- 
ing suits of dungaree, we were 
on deck ready, but far from 
eager, for work. 

When we went below for 
breakfast at eight o’clock we 
were bursting to tell Porko 
all about our exploit, but he 
was snoring peacefully. We 
envied him, but were careful 
not to waken him; such a 
thing was not done in sail, 
where sleep was extremely pre- 
cious. After breakfast we were 
set to work chipping the rust 
off the plates under the counter. 
Mick and Hank were on one 
stage, Charles and I on the 
other. Bobby, on the poop, 
attended the stage ropes. We 
were all pretty weary and the 
hours dragged interminably ; 
chipping rust off steel plates 
is @ monotonous job at any 
time; it becomes infinitely worse 
when one can hardly keep one’s 
eyesopen. Abouteleveno’clock 
we noticed something that 
quickly drove off the sleepy 
feeling; a policeman was 
watching us from the wharf, 
and with him was the bar- 
tender from the saloon across 
the way. 











“Hullo, they’ve struck a 
scent ! ” said Charles. 

They went away, but a 
quarter of an hour later the 
policeman returned with the 
lieutenant in charge of the 
water-front station. We knew 
the latter by sight and also 
by reputation, and did not 
like him; his antipathy to 
British sailormen, more espe- 
cially to brass-bounders, was 
strong, and he made no attempt 
to conceal it. The couple 
climbed aboard over our gang- 
way, and five minutes after- 
wards the mate leant over 
the poop rail and looked down 
on us. 

“What the devil have you 
larrikins been up to now?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Come up here the 
lot of you; you're wanted in 
the cabin.” 

We shinned up the stage 
ropes on to the poop and 
passed down the companion- 
way into the cabin. Even at 
sea, when its floor consisted 
of bare deck-planks, I usually 
entered that holy of holies 
with a certain sense of trepida- 
tion ; now our Blucher boots, 
still coated with yesterday’s 
coal dust, shuffled awkwardly 
on a soft carpet, and five 
self-conscious youths, in rust- 
stained dungarees, were lined 
up facing our captain, the 
lieutenant and the policeman, 
who were seated at the table. 
The lieutenant had an open 
note-book in front of him 
and a pencil in his hand. 
The captain regarded us with 
disfavour. 

“This officer wishes to inter- 
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view you. I have given him 
permission,” he said coldly. 

“A highly respected citizen 
of San Francisco disappeared 
last night and hasn’t been seen 
since,” the lieutenant com- 
menced briskly. ‘‘ Our informa- 
tion suggests some of you can 
throw a light on his where- 
abouts. You’ bunch go ashore 
last night ? ”’ 

** Yes,’’ Charles replied. 

** Where’d you go? ” 

** Aboard the Warfield, lying 
just above the sea-wall.”’ 

**Guess that’s easily checked,” 
the lieutenant remarked to his 
assistant. ‘‘ When did you get 
back ? ” 

I was trying to think a 
question or two ahead, and 
had been calculating time and 
distance. 

* About half-past ten,” I 
answered. 

** Half-past ten! Right here, 
cap’n, I want to see your night- 
watchman.” 

And right there I realised 
we were up against it good and 
proper. Bobby, standing next 
to me, was the weakest point 
in our defensive position ; 
blushes were chasing each other 
across his pink-and-white face, 
which was registering emotions 
with a facility that would have 
brought a fortune to a present- 
day cinema star. At that 
moment it was registering com- 
plete consternation, and the 
coarse burly officer noted it. 

“One of you go along and 
fetch the night-watchman,”’ the 
captain ordered. 


Not only Bobby, but also . 


the more hardened Hank and 
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Mick, jumped into the trap 
which the captain had un- 
wittingly set. All three started 
off eagerly. The lieutenant 
smiled grimly and held up his 
hand; he had us cold, and 
evidently he realised it. 

“Send someone else, cap’n, 
please,” he requested. 

“Steward!” the old man 
shouted. 

We waited for a reply from 
the steward’s lair, the pantry, 
which was at the far end of 
the cabin, by the break of the 
poop, and was reached through 
analleyway; butno reply came. 

“Steward!” the captain 
shouted more loudly. 

“cc Sir ! ”? 

The steward emerged, duster 
in hand, through the open door 
of the captain’s room, which 
was on the starboard side, right 
alongside where we stood. 

“Go to the half-deck, rouse 
out the night-watchman and 
bring him here.” 

The steward went off. While 
we shuffled uneasily our cap- 
tain and the lieutenant chatted 
about freights, charters, a mys- 
terious crime which had just 
been committed in Chinatown 
and the latest show on at the 
Bella Union. Presently Porko 
limped in, a bored look on his 
placid face, his innocent baby- 
ish eyes gradually opening 
wider as the sleepiness departed 
from them and they took in 
the scene in the cabin. The 
lieutenant glared in a manner 
which was clearly meant to 
be intimidating; his heavy 
blue-black chin stuck out 
aggressively. 
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“This bunch go ashore last 
night ? ”’ he began abruptly. 

Porko looked up at the ceil- 
ing and pondered as if he were 
determined he would make no 
mistakes but tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

“'H’m! yes,” he replied de- 
liberately. 

“* Where’d they go? ” 

* Aboard the Warfield, I be- 
lieve.” 

“What time did they get 
back ? ” 

Again Porko’s eyes sought 
the ceiling and he meditated 
earnestly. I could feel my 
heart thumping, and I imagine 
Bobby’s must have stopped. 

“H’m, about half - past 
ten!” 

For one who held the posi- 
tion he did on the water-front 
the lieutenant was a poor hand 
at concealing his emotions also ; 
he fairly scowled his astonish- 
ment and chagrin ; one felt he 
would have liked to use a club 
violently. 

“Was that by your gold 
chronometer watch, jewelled in 
every hole?” he asked with 
sneering sarcasm. 

“No, by the galley clock,” 
Porko replied. “I struck five 
bells just after they came 
aboard.” 

“Was this fellow amongst 
them ?”’ the lieutenant asked, 
pointing at Charles. 

“ H’m, yes,” Porko answered 
after a half-minute pause, dur- 
ing which he appeared to be 
making quite certain of Charles’ 
identity. 

“You think again and be 
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very careful what you say. 
Are you sure?” 

** Absolutely ! ”’ 

“ Anything that fixes it in 
your mind—absolutely ? ”’ 

Porko rubbed one side of 
his face and looked at the 
captain plaintively. 

*“When he came aboard he 
boxed my ears because I hadn’t 
washed the supper dishes,” he 
said, speaking as one with a 
grievance. ‘‘ What has the 
night-watchman to do with the 
supper dishes, sir ? ”’ 

The captain made no reply. 
From underneath knitted eye- 
brows he _ regarded Porko 
steadily. We could not bluff 
him, and from that moment I 
felt he suspected something. 
Full well he knew Porko had 
been guilty of a complete and 
very unusual breach of half- 
deck etiquette. The lieutenant 
shut his note-book with a 
vicious snap. 

“That'll do—for the present,”’ 
he growled. 

Much relieved, we streamed 
out on to the main-deck and 
into our quarters. 

** Porko, you're a lovely liar,”’ 

Charles declared with enthusi- 
asm. ‘ But what inspired you 
to say half-past ten ? ”’ 

“Well, that beastly steward 
woke me up, and while I 
dressed he gloated. He said 
the whole lot of you were 
going to be jugged—and serve 
you right after the tin of 
peaches one of you pinched 
last week. But before I left 
the half-deck he relented and 
whispered mysteriously, ‘If 
they ask you what time the 
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crowd came back last night, 


say half-past ten.’ But, hang 
it, you might have the decency 
to tell a fellow what it’s all 
about.” 

After our mid-day meal we 
returned reluctantly to our 
stages and chipping hammers. 
Shortly afterwards we saw the 
lieutenant coming along the 
wharf, and with him a stranger 
in mufti. Taken in conjunction 
with the policeman, the stranger 
was easily identified. He had 
plain clothes detective written 
all over him. He was the sort 
of fellow who would have a 
silver star—or whatever badge 
they wear—lurking beneath the 
lapel of his coat. 

“Say, fellows, the loot has 
returned and brought Pinker- 
ton, the famous sleuth, with 
him,’”’ Hank commented. 

“‘ May the divil swallow them 
both,” said Mick with a heavy 
yawn. 

** Anyhow, we’re for the star 
chamber again,”’ said Charles. 

We were. In a very short 
time we were once more de- 
filing the cabin carpet and 
facing our old man, the lieu- 
tenant and ‘ Pinkerton.’ Evi- 
dently the latter was to do the 
catechising this time, and it 
threatened to be much more 
formidable. In front of him 
were sheets of foolscap, pen 
and ink. He took some time 
to start, however. His rather 
piercing grey eyes roved along 
the line from the blushing 
Bobby to the insouciant Charles. 
At last he opened his mouth— 
but he never got going. The 
policeman who had been present 
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at the morning’s inquisition 
hurried into the cabin. 

“Tt’s all right, boss; we’ve 
found him,”’ he cried. 

“You've found him!” the 
lieutenant exclaimed. 

“Yep... . Well, maybe 
it’s kinda incorrect to say 
we've found him; but, any- 
way, he ain’t lost. We know 
where he is.” 

“And where is he ? ” 

“ Well outside the Farralones 
by now, I guess — outward 
bound aboard the John B. 
Terry. He’s been shanghaied.”’ 

“ Well, I'll go to hell!’ said 
the lieutenant. 

For the first time ‘Pinkerton’ 
spoke, and I was very glad he 
was not questioning us. He 
had a hard penetrating voice, 
and I am sure he could have 
been severely sarcastic. I 
doubt if even we, although we 
had our story perfected, could 
have deceived him for long. 

“ And where does this start- 
ling information come from ? ”’ 
he demanded. 

“From Cappy Cole of the 
tug-boat Fanny,” the police- 
man replied. ‘‘ He’s comin’ 
along as fast as he can; but 
he ain’t exactly clipper built, 
so I hurried on to tell ye.” 

A deep bass voice came 
booming along the alleyway 
that led in from the main- 
deck. 

“ Afternoon, everybody !”’ it 
said. 

We glanced round. Standing 
in the doorway of the cabin 
was an enormously fat man 
with a great cigar stuck in the 
corner of his mouth. 
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** Come in, captain,” our old 
man, said politely. 

Cappy Cole rolled in and 
seated himself heavily at the 
end of the table. Rolling his 
cigar over with his lips, he 
beamed all round. 

* Well, let’s have this tale 
of yours,’ the lieutenant 
snapped impatiently. 

But Cappy Cole was not to 
be rushed ; the biggest gossip 
on the water-front and the 
finest raconteur on the Pacific 
Slope, he did not intend to 
waste this opportunity. 

“I towed the John B. Terry 
to sea this mornin’ at day- 
break,”’ he began deliberately, 
“an’ I’m sayin’ I wouldn’t go 
to sea myself in that packet 
for a thousand bucks a month.”’ 
(Amen! thought I.) “No, 
sir! I got her out through 
the Gate an’ she dropped the 
pilot; then a fresh breeze 
came away from the north—a 
fair wind. They began to pile 
the muslin on to her an’ the 
hawser sagged into the water. 
I wasn’t wanted no more, so 
the mate sings out to me to 
cast off. I got clear, then 
turned round an’ ran up on her 
weather quarter to see if there 
was any message I could take. 
An’ I’m tellin’ ye I saw a 
strange sight; a long slab 0’ 
misery, about six foot three, 
was leanin’ over the poop rail 
like he was sea-sick. 

“I thought it funny Bully 
Briggs would allow any man, 
even, a passenger, to be sick 
over the weather side, but 
when I got closer I saw the 
reason: the fellow was hand- 
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side the poop, an’ his legs were 
lashed to a pair o’ bitts inside. 

“*What ye got there, 
Briggs ?’ I shouted. 

“ Bully Briggs let out a yell 
ye might have heard in Oak- 
land. 

*“*T’ve got Bucko Blake,’ he 
howls, ‘an’ I’m keepin’ him. 
Ye kin tell the ’Frisco folks 
I'll send him back from Noo 
York—if he lives round the 
Horn. The double-crosser ! ’ 

“With that he lets Blake 
have a kick on the rump, 
an’ Bucko squeals like a hog 
makin’ its début in a slaughter- 
house.” 

“Did Briggs say how Blake 
got there?” the lieutenant 
asked, with a rather hopeful 
glance in our direction. 

“Yep; I asked him. ‘ His 
own men shanghaied him,’ sez 
Briggs. ‘I wasn’t goin’ to 
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squeal on them ’cos I thought 
they’d done me a good tur, 
but they double-crossed me too 
—me, Timothy R. Briggs—an’, 
darn me, if I didn’t give ’em 
five dollars fer doin’ it. They 
palmed off this lean-gutted guy 
on me in place of a real sailor. 
man.’ He hits Blake another 
kick on the rump, an’ again 
Bucko squeals like a stuck hog, 
I’d seen an’ heard enough; I 
quit.” 

“Bucko Blake will never 
come back to ’Frisco, anyway ; 
he’s a busted flush,’’ ‘ Pinker- 
ton ’ commented quietly. 

“Do you want the boys any 
more ? ”’ our old man asked. 

“No!” the lieutenant re- 
plied. He rose to his feet. 
“Boys, I’m real sorry I gave 
you all this trouble. I was 
misled,’’ he said candidly. 

“ Quite all right, lieutenant ; 
don’t mention it,” said Charles. 


Vil. 


That night, although we felt 
hungry and each of us had a 
silver dollar—kindly donated 
by Captain Briggs of the John 
.. B. Terry—burning in his pocket, 
we stuck to the ship like leeches. 
We were taking no chances. 
The next day we hauled off the 
wharf and towed up the Sacra- 
mento to Port Costa, where we 
loaded a full cargo of wheat. 
The loading completed, bound 
for Falmouth for orders, we 
towed down again and anchored 
in the Bay for a couple of days 
while the captain completed 
his business and negotiated for 


sailors to replace those who 
had deserted. His confidence 
had not been misplaced ; we 
only lost three men after all. 
By this time the labour 
situation was easier;  sailor- 
men were more plentiful, and 
we had no trouble. The new 
hands—practically sober—came 
off the afternoon before we 
sailed in a cat-boat manned 
by the usual number of board- 
ing-house runners, but from 
a semi-respectable house. One 
of the runners happened to be 
Irish, and he and Mick fore- 
gathered like two strange sheep 
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in a field. They were soon 
deep in the water-front gossip. 
Blake’s gang, under a new 
leader who had promoted him- 
self, was going strong. At 
first its members had strenu- 
ously denied that they had 
anything to do with kidnapping 
their boss, but nobody believed 
them; then they discovered 
there was a certain amount of 
glory attached to the exploit 
and changed their tune; 
amongst their own friends they 
commenced to brag about their 
extraordinary feat. Now there 
was no holding them; they 
were Swaggering around the 
front like heroes. 

“Damn it, honour where 
honour is due!’’ Charles ex- 
claimed when he heard the 
news. 

That night he wrote two 
letters. One was addressed to 
Cappy Cole of the tug-boat 
Fanny—as Charles said, he 
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wanted the news well and truly 
spread ; the other was to the 
lieutenant in charge of the 
water-front station. Next day, 
just before the pilot left, 
Charles gave him the letters 
to post. 

I have never been in San 
Francisco since, and some time 
elapsed before I heard the 
result of the delivery of those 
letters from the second mate 
of the Warfield, which vessel 
was still there when we sailed. 
The whole water-front rang 
with derisive laughter for a 
week. The ‘Call’ and the 
‘Examiner’ had long articles, 
under huge black headlines, on 
their leader pages. Blake’s 
gang broke up; ridicule killed 
it; its members joined Bucko 
in the ranks of the ‘ busted 
flushes.’ 

I have used one of the news- 
paper’s headlines for the title 
of this story. 
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A SIDE-SHOW OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


THERE are probably few Eng- 
lishmen who could give a con- 
nected account of the War of 
the Austrian Succession. They 
might recall a campaign on 
the Main in 1743 and the battle 
of Dettingen. They might 
faintly recollect a naval action 
fought off Toulon in 1744, 
remarkable chiefly for the fact 
that it brought two flag officers 
and eleven out of twenty-nine 
captains to trial by court- 
martial. Then they would 
more surely remember that 
the land operations were trans- 
ferred to Flanders in 1745, 
and that this was a year of 
defeat and disgrace, beginning 
with Fontenoy in May and 
continuing with the panics of 
Coltbridge and Prestonpans 
during the invasion of the 
Young Pretender in _ the 
autumn. There was, however, 
one little success to set against 
these failures—namely, the cap- 
ture of Louisburg by an army 
of American colonists in June. 
Louisburg, on the island of 
Cape Breton, was a fortress 
established by the French after 
the Peace of Utrecht for the 
general disquieting of the Eng- 
lish in North America. It 
was a foolish and expensive 
toy, for the climate forbade 
the maintenance of the masonry 
in repair, and the place could 
be only victualled by sea, so 
that it was at the mercy of a 
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superior fleet. None the legs 
the French were very proud 
of it, and the colonists very 
much afraid of it. The capture 
of two little outlying garrisons 
in Nova Scotia in 1744 pro- 
voked the New Englanders 
beyond endurance. The Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, Shirley, 
a lawyer, planned an expedition 
against Louisburg. Four thou- 
sand raw militiamen, innocent 
of training and discipline, were 
raised and placed under con- 
mand of a successful trader, 
William Pepperrell, and the 
whole fared forth to the siege 
of the dreaded fortress. They 
were joined by a small British 
squadron under Commodore 
Warren, and going to work in 
their own casual fashion they 
actually received the surrender 
of Louisburg after a siege of 
forty-seven days. By that time 
the four thousand men had 
been reduced by sickness to 
little more than half of their 
numbers, but the survivors 
were formed into two regi- 
ments, Shirley’s and Pepper- 
rell’s, taken into English pay 
and installed as the garrison 
of Louisburg. Sickness con- 
tinued to rage among them, 
and in the course of the winter 
they buried nine hundred out 
of twenty-five hundred men. 
Shirley, who valued himself 
as a strategist, now pressed 
the British Government to pro- 
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ceed to the conquest of Canada. 
His proposals were favourably 
received. Three British bat- 
talions arrived in April to 
occupy Louisburg; and five 
more under General James St 
Clair, together with a squadron 
under Commodore Warren, were 
promised to give help in the 
projected operations. These 
were to take the form, which 
was later carried out by Wolfe 
and Amherst, of an attack on 
Quebec by way of the St 
Lawrence and a march upon 
Montreal by land. The British 
troops were to proceed first to 
Louisburg, in case the French 
should have retaken it, and do 
their best to capture it once 
more. If it were still in 
English hands, St Clair was to 
press on forthwith to Quebec. 
The first week of August was 
reckoned to be the latest date 
at which the expedition should 
reach the mouth of the St 
Lawrence. 

By the beginning of June the 
troops had been embarked at 
St Helen’s, and an escorting 
squadron under Commodore 
Cotes had been assembled at 
Spithead. A south-westerly 
gale delayed the convoy from 
sailing for two days, and St 
Clair became uneasy. Then 
the armament put to sea, and 
was delayed for another week 
by baffling winds and calms. 
Then came news that a French 
fleet under the Duc d’Anville 
had sailed for an unknown 
destination, in far greater 
strength than Cotes’s escorting 
squadron. On the 25th of 
June, therefore, the Govern- 
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ment ordered St Clair to return 
to Spithead and disembark his 
troops, which he did. But a 
few days later the Government 
changed its mind, resolved to 
reinforce the escorting squad- 
ron, place Admiral Lestock in 
command and despatch the 
expedition after all across the 
Atlantic. St Clair, however, 
was directed to defer his attack 
on Quebec until the ensuing 
spring, though he was at 
liberty, if he wished, to advance 
to Crown Point, a formidable 
French fortress on the western 
shore of Lake Champlain, cap- 
ture it and hold it as a forward 
base for an attack on Montreal 
in the next year. He was left 
free to pursue D’Anville’s fleet 
in case it should threaten the 
British West Indies, and, if 
circumstances should require 
it, to winter either at Boston 
or New York. 

So the unfortunate troops 
were re-embarked for another 
spell of misery on board the 
transports. Foul winds pre- 
vented the armament from 
sailing until the second week 
of August, and, when the breeze 
at last turned fair, the ships 
were in the full blast of re- 
victualling and could not start 
for twenty-four hours. At last 
they set sail, and had just 
rounded the Foreland when 
the wind again headed them, 
and they were fain to return 
to the Isle of Wight. It was 
not the first time that such a 
thing had happened, nor was 
it to be the last. The expedi- 
tion to Carthagena in 1740 
was detained from the be- 
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ginning of August to the be- 
ginning of November about the 
Isle of Wight, and lost hun- 
dreds of men from sickness 
before it got to sea. In 1795 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s force, 
bound for the West Indies, 
should have sailed at the end 
of September, but did not get 
under way till the third week 
in November, when it was 
driven back with heavy loss 
through wrecks. It started 
again on the 3rd of December, 
but after three months’ battling 
with foul winds in the Channel 
two-thirds of the transports 
were again blown back to 
England, and did not finally 
get away until the end of 
February 1796. Man cannot 
control the elements, but in 
both of these cases, as in that 
of St Clair, the armaments 
started too late, owing to con- 
fusion and want of method in 
the preparations. 

The British Government now 
gave up all idea of sending an 
armament across the Atlantic, 
and were careful to convey 
their decision to all concerned. 
The truth was that Admiral 
Anson had written from Ports- 
mouth to say that the con- 
tinuance of Lestock’s fleet at 
that port was an encumbrance 
and a nuisance, which threw 
all other services out of gear. 
For one thing Lestock snapped 
up all the sailors at disposal, 
which, though no more than 
the common practice of ad- 
mirals, left Anson without the 
means of bringing his own 
ships’ companies up to strength. 
Then the captains of the trans- 
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ports were croaking about the 
difficulties of a voyage across 
the Atlantic so late in the 
year, and had set their crews 
croaking likewise. Further. 
more, the soldiers and their 
officers were weary to death 
of the expedition to Quebee, 
and would be thankful to hear 
that it was countermanded. 
Lastly, scurvy was raging in 
one regiment which had been 
on board ship for sixteen weeks, 
and this was not calculated to 
encourage the rest. One would 
have thought, I may remark 
in parentheses, that it should 
not have been very difficult to 
provide transports at anchor 
in an English haven with fresh 
meat and vegetables, while the 
preservation of the _ soldiers’ 
health would have been well 
worth the expense. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Cartha- 
gena expedition, under similar 
conditions, had himself recom- 
mended this simple measure in 
1740, though without effect. 
The Victualling Board of the 
Navy, if applied to in 1746, 
would probably have answered 
that it had no concern with 
fresh provisions. In fact such 
things were not done. Victuals 
were victuals; and, if they 
killed the soldiers, that was 
the soldiers’ affair. 

The enterprise across the 
Atlantic having been aban- 
doned, the British Government 
gave liberty to Lestock and 
St Clair to suggest some other 
venture in which their arma- 
ment might be profitably em- 
ployed. The campaigns of the 
British and their allies m 
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Flanders had not prospered 


since Fontenoy. Practically 
the whole of the British, and 
even a large proportion of 
Hessians, had been withdrawn 
to meet the Pretender’s inva- 
sion, and Marshal Saxe had 
not been slow to take advan- 
tage of their absence. He had 
made easy conquests of Brussels 
and Antwerp. Even after the 
suppression of the Jacobite 
rebellion at Culloden in April, 
and the return of the British 
and Hessians to the Low Coun- 
tries in June 1746, Saxe had 
still a numerical superiority of 
three to two, and there seemed 
little prospect of arresting his 
progress in the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Any diversion that 
might check his victorious 
career would be welcome, and 
St Clair one day let fall a 
vague remark that a descent 
by his own little force upon 
some point on the French 
coast might fulfil this purpose. 
This reached the ears of the 
King, who was so much at- 
tracted by the notion that he 
pressed St Clair for details. 
The General confessed that his 
idea was only a vague aspira- 
tion, that he had thought of 
no definite objective and framed 
no definite plan, though he 
was prepared to come to Eng- 
land and discuss possibilities 
with the Commander-in-Chief. 
Thereupon the King, being a 
Sensible man, dismissed the 
whole notion as impracticable, 
and St Clair thought no more 
about it. 

But His Majesty reckoned 
without his Ministers. They, 
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being hopelessly inefficient, 
longed for some success to 
neutralise the dismal and pro- 
gressive failure of the British 
campaign in Flanders, some 
showy little piece of work 
which might help to persuade 
a critical House of Commons 
that their money had not been 
squandered altogether unprofit- 
ably. The Duke of Newcastle 
accordingly urged upon Lestock 
and St Clair the expediency 
of a raid upon at least some 
point on the French Atlantic 
coast. They might, for in- 
stance, sail up the Gironde and 
attack Bordeaux, or they might 
attempt L’Orient, La Rochelle, 
Rochefort, no matter where, 
so it was somewhere. Far 
back in the past and down 
to my own lifetime I am 
familiar with the cry of Cabi- 
nets in difficulties to military 
commanders, “ For God’s sake 
go somewhere and do some- 
thing.” 

Therewith the two com- 
manders answered that neither 
of them had the slightest know- 
ledge of the French ports 
named to them, and could 
therefore give no opinion con- 
cerning an attack upon them, 
but that if a plan of operations 
were submitted to them they 
would do their best to execute 
it. St Clair added that his 
original idea of a raid had been 
merely let fall by chance, and 
that, since his proposal to 
consult the Commander-in-Chief 
had been overruled, he had not 
given the matter another 
thought. The armament, 
obedient to orders, then sailed 








from St Helen’s to Plymouth, 
where, after a passage of five 
days, it arrived on the 9th 
September. Shortly afterwards 
St Clair received positive orders 
to make a raid on the French 
coast at L’Orient, Rochefort, 
Rochelle, or, failing these, any 
other port where success might 
be expected and where opera- 
tions might be undertaken to 
create a diversion in Flanders. 
The King, it was added, fav- 
oured an attack on Bordeaux. 
Lestock received corresponding 
orders for his fleet, with injunc- 
tions to procure such pilots as 
he needed with all possible 
secrecy. 

The two unhappy com- 
manders both pleaded that 
they knew nothing whatever 
of the defences of the places 
selected for the attack, and 
found it impossible to obtain 
any information concerning 
them without revealing the 
identity of their objective. 
They pointed out various sub- 
sidiary difficulties, and Lestock 
hinted that it was not fair to 
the American colonists to with- 
hold from them help that had 
long been promised to them. 
Newcastle answered, regretting 
that these obstacles should be 
raised, promising that three 
battalions should be held ready 
to reinforce St Clair, and in- 
forming Lestock that a pilot 
intimately acquainted with the 
French Atlantic coast would 
presently join him. Meanwhile 
Admiral Anson had put into 
Plymouth with his squadron, 
and Lestock and St Clair sought 
his advice. Anson, as it 
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chanced, was an acquaintance 
of David Hume. The great 
David had once visited L’Orient, 
and, according to him, L’Orient, 
though very strong on the side 
of the sea, had no defences 
against a land attack. Upon 
this slender information, the 
best that they could get, the 
two commanders decided to 
attack L’Orient, which had at 
least the advantage of being 
nearer to England than any 
other of the four selected 
points. 

Thereupon Lestock at once 
despatched a small reconnoi- 
tring squadron to examine the 
coast; and Newcastle now 
sent to the two commanders 
a certain Major Macdonald, 
who had, or professed to have, 
framed a plan for a descent 
upon Normandy two years be- 
fore. Newcastle doubted not 
that a raid upon Normandy 
might produce excellent effects 
in Flanders, but left the choice 
of objectives to the com- 
manders. For the rest, he 
sent a memorandum by Mac- 
donald and three brief reports 
from French spies; and with 
Macdonald arrived also a cer- 
tain Captain Ephraim Cook 
and some pilots, who were 
supposed to be acquainted with 
the west coast of France. 
Whether St Clair saw and 
questioned Macdonald before 
or after reading his memo- 
randum we are not told; but 
it took him little time to 
decide that the man was an 
impostor. Newcastle, it is true, 
had described him as a very 
intelligent man, but being him- 
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self a man of poor intelligence, 
he was not a competent judge. 
Lestock likewise found that the 
pilots sent to him were abso- 
lutely ignorant and _ useless. 
However, there the matter was. 
The two commanders had posi- 
tive orders to go somewhere 
and do something, and on the 
296th of September they sailed 
for L’Orient, St Clair being 
furnished, despite of many 
promises, with no maps but one, 
on a small scale, of the king- 
dom of France, which his aide- 
de-camp had been fortunate 
enough to discover in a shop 
at Plymouth. 

L’Orient lies on the south 
coast of Brittany, about mid- 
way between Brest and the 
mouth of the Loire, and about 
twenty miles to north and west 
of historic Quiberon Bay. Its 
chief claim to importance was 
that it was the headquarters 
of the French East India Com- 
pany; and its defences by 
sea, originally designed by 
Vauban, had recently been re- 
paired. It could be approached 
most easily by land from the 
western side, where there were 
more than one landing - place 
open to an invading enemy. 
Afew batteries had been thrown 
up on this side, but in 1746 
most of them were either half- 
finished or under repair. The 
defences of the body of the 
place against attack from the 
west were also incomplete. The 
normal garrison consisted of 
a raw body of the East India 
Company’s recruits, from three 
to four hundred strong; a 
battalion of dockyard work- 
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men, of rather greater strength ; 
and the local militia, in 1746 
one thousand men, who, how- 
ever, had been withdrawn at 
the end of August, the season 
being then thought too much 
advanced for the English to 
meditate an attack. 
Commodore Cotes’s recon- 
noitring squadron, having left 
Plymouth on the 18th Sep- 
tember and arrived off the 
appointed portion of the coast 
on the 28th, began the work of 
reconnaissance and sounding. 
On the very next day Lestock’s 
fleet, being more favoured by 
the weather, came into sight, 
and on the 30th the entire 
armament was assembled, fifty 
to sixty sail in all, of which 
seventeen were men-of-war, 
small and great. The chosen 
landing-place was at the mouth 
of the River Quimperlé, about 
ten miles to west of L’Orient, 
where there was a bay with a 
good flat beach, well suited 
for a disembarkation but sur- 
rounded by rocks and open to 
the full swell of the Atlantic 
in the event of a westerly gale. 
Looking to the near approach 
of the equinox—a little detail 
which Newcastle had over- 
looked—Lestock hesitated to 
keep his fleet there, and the 
two commanders adjusted the 
difficulty by a compromise. 
As soon as the troops and their 
gear had been set ashore, the 
fleet was to repair to the safe 
anchorage of Quiberon Bay. 
There, if the capture of L’Orient 
proved impracticable, the land 
force was to join it by marching 
round the north of L’Orient 
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and should then entrench itself 
impregnably across the Qui- 
beron Peninsula. 

Accordingly on the Ist of 
October the disembarkation 
began. A very feeble resist- 
ance by parties of militia and 
a battery of two light guns 
was easily brushed away, and 
St Clair published the usual 
proclamation, promising that if 
the inhabitants abstained from 
hostilities and willingly brought 
in provisions and horses, every- 
thing should be paid for and 
good treatment would be as- 
sured—a document which is re- 
markable chiefly for the counter- 
signature ‘ David,’ signifying 
David Hume, the General’s sec- 
retary. The disembarkation of 
men, supplies and stores was 
continued all day and far into 
the night; and an advanced 
party of about a thousand men 
pushing three or four miles 
inland suffered six or seven 
casualties from militia and 
armed peasants before the latter 
were dispersed. 

On the morrow, 2nd of 
October, the troops began their 
advance eastward by two 
parallel roads, from two to 

three miles apart. The more 
- northerly column was made up 
of the Royals, Bragg’s (1st 
Gloucesters) and ist Black 
Watch under St Clair’s per- 
sonal command; the south 
column, under Major-General 
O’Farrell, comprised Harrison’s 
(East Yorks), Frampton’s (1st 
East Lanes) and Richbell’s 
(disbanded in 1748). St Clair’s 
men were fired at from a 
village, and consequently re- 
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ceived permission to plunder 
it, which they did thoroughly, 
while the terrified inhabitants 
fled into L’Orient. O’Farrell’s 
column was less fortunate, 
They, too, were received by 
shots from armed peasants in 
a village, whereupon Richbell’s, 
which was leading the van, was 
at once seized with panic. The 
men fired recklessly in all 
directions, then, having emptied 
their muskets, took to their 
heels and ran. Next in rear 
were Frampton’s, of which the 
grenadier company at once 
deployed and advanced upon 
the village. But the rest were 
carried away by the fugitives 
of Richbell’s, and the whole 
plunged headlong into Harri- 
son’s, the rearmost battalion, 
which had not yet completed 
its deployment. There was 
wild confusion ; some men fired 
their muskets, others threw 
them away and ran to seek 
shelter behind hedges. Harri- 
son’s was the first to rally and 
advance, to find that the 
peasants in the village had 
long since disappeared ; but 
the remainder of the panic- 
stricken were not so easily 
collected. Many had hidden 
themselves in the copses near 
the road, and some had actually 
run back to Guidel, their start- 
ing point of the morning, where 
a small post had been left 
under the command of Captain 
Edmonstone. So _ terrifying 
were their reports that Edmon- 
stone thought it prudent to 
fortify the village to the utmost 
of his power. In the course of 
the panic the men seem to 
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have killed and wounded about 
twenty of each other. 

It is perhaps a little unkind 
to rake up discreditable in- 
cidents long relegated to 
obscurity. But such panics 
happen far more frequently in 
war than is generally supposed. 
I do not believe myself that 
more than one in ten are ever 
recorded, and rightly so, for 
troops generally recover them- 
selves quickly. But in this 
ease Richbell’s and Frampton’s 
remained permanently shaken, 
and imparted some of their 
own unsteadiness to the rest 
of the force. Perhaps it was 
not to be wondered at. Framp- 
ton’s was the regiment which 
had been seized with scurvy 
while in port at the Isle of 
Wight, and they must have 
been cooped up in their trans- 
ports for five months doing 
nothing. Richbell’s was of 
recent formation, and had no 
traditions to guide it. 

The two columns united at 
seven that evening, and took 
up quarters in a group of 
villages about a mile and a 
half to west of L’Orient. The 
engineers, who had been recon- 
noitring the fortifications for 
hours without the slightest 
molestation, returned with a 
report that twenty-four hours 
would suffice either to make a 
breach and assault, or to burn 
the town to ashes. On that 
Same evening, however, there 
arrived at L’Orient militia 
enough to bring its garrison 
to a strength of from five to 
six thousand men, though, on 
the other hand, two French 
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commanders of outlying bat- 
teries on the coast to east of 
the port threw their ammuni- 
tion into the sea, spiked their 
guns and retired within the 
body of the place. 

On the following morning, 
the 3rd of October, St Clair 
reconnoitred the defences him- 
self and sent in a summons to 
surrender. The French council 
of war, after some debate, 
decided to capitulate if the 
conditions required were not 
too hard, and sent three dele- 
gates to negotiate. St Clair, 
however, being not on the 
spot, they were requested to 
call again at seven o’clock next 
morning, and in the interval 
there was declared a suspension 
of arms. The General, as a 
matter of fact, had returned 
to the landing-place in the 
hope of finding a shorter road 
to his camp. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing, though the 
distance was still ten miles. 
The peasants had, of course, 
driven off their horses, so that 
none were at hand for purposes 
of transport or to draw the 
siege-guns. St Clair then went 
on board the flagship and 
obtained permission for the 
disembarkation of two twelve- 
pounders, a ten-inch mortar, 
three three-pounder field-guns 
and six hundred marines, which 
last joined the camp at noon. 
But yet further French rein- 
forcements entered L’Orient in 
the course of the day, and the 
strengthening of the defences 
was vigorously pushed forward. 

However, though the officers 
within L’Orient might be faint- 
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hearted, the peasants took the 
offensive on their own account 
and delivered a sharp attack 
upon the post of communica- 
tion at Guidel. Captain Ed- 
monstone’s dispositions were so 
good that after four hours’ 
fighting the assailants were 
driven off, leaving seven dead 
behind them. The news of 
this little affair reached St 
Clair in the very early hours 
of the 4th, when he sent off 
three companies to rescue Ed- 
monstone, with orders that he 
should evacuate the post. On 
that afternoon the rain began 
to fall, and the three com- 
panies were not able to return 
to camp until the morning of 
the 5th. 

Meanwhile the three French 
negotiators had arrived under 
a flag of truce and proposed 
that the French troops should 
withdraw with the honours of 
war. St Clair relying on the 
report of his engineer, who 
had promised him possession 
of L’Orient within twenty-four 
hours, stood out for surrender 
at discretion, a heavy contribu- 
tion in money and four hours’ 
plunder of the town. His 
terms were refused; and St 
Clair had to await the arrival 
of his heavy guns, which, 
though landed at dawn of the 
4th and dragged by three 
hundred bluejackets, could not 
reach the camp, owing to the 
sodden state of the roads, 
until the morning of the 5th. 
But meanwhile St Clair had 
asked for two more twelve- 
pounders with their ammuni- 
tion, and the bluejackets were 
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at work all night to bring them, 
too, forward on the 5th. What 
with these duties and the in. 
cessant passage of row-boats 
between the ships and the shore, 
fully one-third of the ships’ 
companies were taken from 
their proper duties ; and Les- 
tock anxiously asked himself 
how he would fare if it should 
come on to blow and he were 
obliged to put to sea with 
only two-thirds of his com- 
plements aboard. 

On the next day, the 5th of 
October, the French had some 
idea of making a sortie; and 
a column did actually advance 
westward to threaten the Eng- 
lish base and the convoys 
that were on their way from 
it to the camp. St Clair was 
obliged to send two battalions 
and two companies to look 
to this column, which, upon 
their appearance, speedily dis- 
appeared. Other columns 
which should have supported 
the movement from L’Orient 
declined to stir, their leader 
being, as he put it, “ unwilling 
to sacrifice the King’s troops.” 
The day therefore passed with 
little incident beyond the ad- 
vance of the British to within 
cannon-shot of the defences 
of L’Orient; but at nightfall 
a strong detachment moved 
forward and began the con- 
struction of a battery, for 
which the whole force had 
been preparing fascines. It 
was duly completed, and two 
twelve-pounders and a mortar 
were placed in position before 
dawn of the 6th. 

At daybreak the mortar 
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opened fire, but the two twelve- 
pounders remained silent. The 
artillery officers had forgotten 
to bring up a furnace for the 
heating of the shot, and the 
supply of ammunition was in 
any case too scanty for the 
maintenance of a continuous 
fire. St Clair therefore forbade 
these guns to open until the 
afternoon, by which time not 
only the furnace but two more 


twelve - pounders had _ been 
brought up; and the bom- 
bardment began in earnest. 


Four batteries in L’Orient an- 
swered it from heavier pieces, 
but the damage done on both 
sides was very slight. The 
English engineers had in fact 
discovered that the English 
guns had been posted at too 
great a range for the battering 
of an effective breach. The 
garrison made two half-hearted 
sorties, which were easily re- 
pulsed, and at dusk the opera- 
tions, on both sides inéxpres- 
sibly feeble, came to an end. 
Rain had begun to fall heavily 
during the previous night, and 
at five o’clock that evening 
St Clair called a council of 
war, which after a brief con- 
sultation was adjourned until 
seven o’clock next morning. 
Rain continued to fall all night, 
which hindered work in the 
trenches and depressed the 
spirits of all. 

When the council assembled 
on the 7th, the engineers re- 
ported that twenty-four hours 
of continuous bombardment 
should suffice to reduce L’ Orient 
to ashes, but that it was im- 
possible to bring up a sufficient 
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supply of ammunition, and 
that consequently the attack 
should be abandoned. The 
infantry commanders were em- 
phatically on the same side. 
Their men were falling down 
fast from overwork and ex- 
posure. They were on duty 
day and night, either on fatigue 
duty or under arms, yet even 
so they were only fed with 
difficulty. The roads, owing to 
the days of incessant rain, 
were almost impassable, and 
the sick, already numbered 
by hundreds, were in want of 
the barest necessaries. Lastly, 
there was great danger lest 
the entire force should be cut 
off from its base. St Clair 
gave orders for the embarka- 
tion of the sick, who were 
mostly lodged in a village 
midway between L’Orient and 
his landing-place, and awaited 
the result of the day’s bom- 
bardment. 

This had begun at seven in 
the morning with shells and 
red-hot shot, but to little effect, 
most of the shells bursting in 
the air, and such fires as were 
kindled being easily extin- 
guished. The French replied 
from more numerous and 
heavier guns, and even ven- 
tured upon another futile sortie, 
but effected even less than the 
British. Early in the after- 
noon St Clair was informed 
that the ammunition for the 
mortar was exhausted, while 
that for the four twelve- 
pounders was insufficient to 
keep up a continuous fire for 
another twenty-four hours. St 
Clair therefore called another 











council of war, and this time 
Summoned the battalion com- 
manders. All agreed that the 
enterprise was hopeless. Two 
days of incessant rain had 
made it impossible to bring 
up victuals except with great 
difficulty upon men’s backs, 
and the troops were in danger 
of starvation. It was, in fact, a 
foretaste of the conditions which 
practically destroyed a British 
army before Sevastopol in 1854. 

St Clair reviewed the situa- 
tion from the best intelligence 
that he could obtain. The 
enemy had over seven hundred 
regular troops in L’Orient, an 
unknown number of militia and 
the sailors of the port. As a 
matter of fact, the strength 
of the French, due to constant 
driblets of armed men, was 
now fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand; but, even reckoning 
from his own calculations, St 
Clair dared not risk an esca- 
lade or a surprise assault, for 
the French had from the first 
worked hard to improve their 
defences. He decided that he 
had no choice but to raise the 
siege and re-embark his force 
without delay. 

Yet, by a comical irony, dur- 
ing the very minutes while St 
Clair was holding his council of 
war with intent to abandon the 
enterprise, the French authori- 
ties upon their side were hold- 
ing theirs, wherein a majority 
declared in favour of surrender. 
The discussion was animated 
and prolonged, lasting indeed 
until seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, when the dissentients with- 
drew in righteous indignation, 
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threatening many things. Hoy.- 


ever, throughout the entire 
debate the fire of the English 
guns continued and for two 
hours longer, when it ended 
suddenly with two shots fired 
in quick succession and a loud 
explosion in the English bat- 
tery. Construing these sounds 
as the signal for assault, the 
native garrison rushed to their 
posts on the ramparts. No 
assault followed, and thereupon 
an officer who commanded a 
regiment of regular dragoons— 
the only genuinely regular 
troops in the garrison—stood 
up on the ramparts hoisting the 
white flag while his drummer 
beat a parley (chamade). No 
emissary presented himself from 
the British side, so, after a 
pause, the officer bearing the 
white flag advanced for a hun- 
dred yards, and the drum again 
beat a parley. To his surprise 
no notice was taken, so being 
a prudent man and on his 
guard against the wiles of 
perfide Albion, he hastened back 
into the town and called the 
entire garrison to arms. He 
then sent out a patrol of 
dragoons, which, penetrating as 
far as the English battery, 
found the magazine exploded, 
the guns and mortar spiked 
and the works deserted. The 
patrol hastened back with the 
glad tidings, and there was 
general rejoicing. But there 
was no certainty that the whole 
proceeding might not be a 
ruse on the part of the red- 
coats, and the garrison was 
kept under arms until the 
following morning. 
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St Clair had early issued 
orders to strike tents, giving 
out that he intended to attack 
in another quarter, and as soon 
as it was dark the retreat 
began. He himself remained 
until the last to ensure the 
destruction of the siege pieces, 
and then took command of 
the rear-guard. The march 
was most distressing. The men 
sank knee-deep in mud, but 
they were unmolested by the 
enemy, and by three o’clock 
on the morning of the 8th of 
October the whole were 
assembled about the shore, 
having taken seven hours to 
traverse ten miles. Lestock, 
despite of his agreement with 
St Clair, had resolved not to 
move to Quiberon Bay until 
the issue before L’Orient were 
decided in one way or another ; 
but he grew daily, and with 
good reason, more nervous lest 
his fleet should be caught by a 
westerly gale on a dead lee- 
shore. His apprehensions in- 
deed had not been without 
influence upon St Clair’s de- 
cision to raise the siege. How- 
ever, there the fleet was, and, 
as it was blowing hard, four 
ships of war stood in as close 
a8 they dared, and the boats 
began the work of re-embarka- 
tion forthwith. By evening 
Richbell’s, Frampton’s and the 
marines had all of them been 
put on board, with no further 
loss than of fourteen marines 
and seven bluejackets drowned. 

The rest of the troops were 
disposed to cover the dis- 
embarkation, but were litile 
troubled. Two French columns, 
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one of seven thousand, the 
other of four thousand men, 
did indeed debouch by two 
different routes from L’Orient 
soon after daybreak, but they 
had definite orders not to 
attack, lest the British should 
return and make a fresh at- 
tempt upon the town. Both 
columns came up within strik- 
ing distance, and yet a third 
appeared in the afternoon, but 
the mere advance of a few 
companies of red-coats sufficed 
to send them flying to the 
shelter of the hedges. The 
night passed quietly. The re- 
embarkation was renewed on 
the morning of the 9th, a 
Sunday, and completed by five 
in the evening. By that time 
the wind had lulled; and the 
opportunity was seized to sort 
the troops out from the men- 
of-war to the various trans- 
ports. This task had hardly 
been completed before there 
came a violent gale from the 
south-west, which made it im- 
possible for a boat to pass 
from one ship to another. 

The gale continued through- 
out the 10th, and it occurred 
to the bolder French spirits 
that it might be well to raise 
a battery of two or three heavy 
guns to annoy the British ships. 
The more cautious spirits re- 
joined that in such a case the 
enemy might land a second 
time and take the battery ; 
and though it would have 
been certain death to any man 
who might be mad enough to 
attempt a landing, the cautious 
spirits prevailed. On the 11th 
the senior officers of both ser- 








vices met on board Lestock’s 
flagship to consider what should 
be done next. Looking to 
Neweastle’s instructions that 
a diversion was greatly needed 
in Flanders and to intelligence 
that the reinforcements prom- 
ised to St Clair had already 
reached Plymouth, they de- 
cided that it was their duty to 
proceed to Quiberon Bay. As 
a matter of fact, it was too 
late for any external operations 
to have any influence upon 
those in Flanders, for on that 
very day, as it chanced, there 
was fought the only pitched 
battle of the campaign—that 
at Roucoux—from which the 
Allies, having only eighty thou- 
sand men against Saxe’s hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, 
were lucky to escape without 
disaster. However, pursuant 
to the resolution above men- 
tioned, the armament sailed 
for Quiberon Bay; not all of 
it, however, for five transports, 
containing nine hundred men 
of Harrison’s and Richbell’s, 
deliberately sailed home, being 
moved thereto by the inclina- 
tions either of their captains 
or of their military officers, or 
- possibly of both. 

After a stormy and danger- 
ous passage of thirty-six hours, 
the rest of the fleet anchored 
in Quiberon Bay on the 13th 
and 14th October, and on the 
15th the French militia in 
charge of the batteries on the 
peninsula surrendered them. 
The British troops were then 
landed ; a battery was thrown 
up for their defence. But by 
the 18th the cruisers which 
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had been despatched in search 
of the missing transports had 
returned, having seen no trace 
of them, and there was equally 
no sign of the promised rein- 
forcements. 

These last had actually put to 
sea, but off the Lizard had met 
the missing transports of Les- 
tock’s armament, and, learning 
from them that the expedition 
was over, had put back to Ply- 
mouth. By chance the egregi- 
ous Major Macdonald was a 
passenger on one of the truant 
transports, and from him the 
Cabinet received its first news 
of the course of events, though 
no one could yet say what had 
become of Lestock. The Cabi- 
net thereupon ordered the rein- 
forcements—two battalions of 
Guards and the Welch Fusiliers 
—to sail back from Plymouth 
to the Downs. Shortly after- 
wards, however, there came 
from an indirect source the 
news of the second landing at 
Quiberon, and the Government 
sent fresh orders for the rein- 
forcements to remain at Ply- 
mouth. These arrived too late. 
The wind had been fair, and 
there was not a soul on board 
the ships who was not thankful 
to be bound homeward. The 
weather was so stormy, how- 
ever, that the passage from 
Plymouth to the Downs occu- 
pied four full days, and the 
vessels were so much damaged 
that the troops were landed 
without delay at Gravesend. 

Looking to all the circum- 
stances, and also to the fact 
that twenty French battalions 
were reported to be on the 
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march from Flanders—as they 
very well might be, for the 
campaign there was over and 
they could easily be spared— 
Lestock and St Clair decided 
to abandon all further ventures 
and return home. On the 19th 
of October accordingly the 
armament got under way, and 
after doing some wanton and 
useless damage on the island 
of Houat, reached St Helen’s 
on the 5th of November, the 
very day on which the Guards 
and Welch Fusiliers anchored 
in the Downs. 

And here ends the story of 
this ‘ side-show ’"—a story many 
times repeated in after years 
by other Ministers, even by 
the elder Pitt, and in particular 
by Pitt and Dundas. The 
principle that all possible 
strength should be thrown in 
at the decisive point was lightly 
regarded in those days. A 
swift decision, in spite of the 
example given by Marlborough, 
was not sought, was not even 
desired by governors and gov- 
ernments. They preferred still 
the safer—or what seemed to 
be the safer—method of avoid- 
ing general actions, and grab- 
bing every possible little pledge 
that might be useful when, 
both sides being exhausted, 
the day of negotiation should 
come. Possessions over sea 
counted for much in the hag- 
gling that preceded the treaty. 
It was once my hard fate to 
abstract for a Calendar of State 
Papers the colonial documents 
concerning the Peace of Rys- 
wick in 1697, and I thought 
that I should never get to the 
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end of them. Some acquisi- 
tions in Canada, much more 
the capture of Montreal and 
Quebec, would have been of 
real value when it came to 
the discussion of the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; and 
a really strenuous blow for the 
conquest of Canada might justly 
have been reckoned a stroke of 
high imperial policy. If suc- 
cessful it might have averted 
the American rebellion. But 
it may be questioned whether 
St Clair’s force, even at its 
full strength of ten battalions, 
would have been strong enough 
for the work, though there 
were three more which could 
have been withdrawn from 
Louisburg and replaced by 
colonial troops, making up the 
number to thirteen. If the 
four British battalions —there 
were no more—which fought at 
Roucoux had been made over 
to St Clair, he would have had 
seventeen British battalions, 
or exactly the number given to 
Amherst and Wolfe in 1759. 
It may be questioned, more- 
over, whether, after Fontenoy, 
the contingent of British troops 
was ever strong enough to 
carry much weight in Flanders. 
In 1747 the four battalions 
were augmented to fourteen, 
but this did not save the 
Allies from another defeat at 
Lauffeld. Saxe’s numerical pre- 
ponderance was so enormous 
that, if his troops had not 
been of the very worst quality, 
he would have made a clean 
sweep of his enemies in 1746. 
Taking, therefore, these con- 
siderations only into account, 








it should seem that the British 
troops at disposal would have 
been more profitably employed 
in Canada. 

And it was in Canada that 
St Clair was really eager to 
act. As late as on the 29th 
of August he had written to 
Newcastle that he intended to 
sail for Boston immediately. 
It would have been, of course, 
impossible for him to initiate 
operations so late in the year, 
but he could have wintered on 
the spot, gathered intelligence 
and trained his men for the 
work before them. Foul winds 
could have been adduced as 
an excuse for the tardiness of 
his arrival, though the plea 
could not and should not be 
allowed to weigh with us. The 
expedition ought to have been 
ready in April instead of in 
June, but under Newcastle 
everything was always behind- 
hand. What else could be 
expected of a man who shone 
in nothing but the petty dex- 
terities of party management ? 

So St Clair went about his 
new business with a bad grace, 
and small blame to him. Could 
any commander relish being 
‘shipped off with four to five 
thousand men to the west 
coast of France during the 
period of the equinox with 
orders to go somewhere and do 
something ? He had no know- 
ledge of the country, no in- 
telligence and no maps. As 
it happened, he might have 
walked into L’Orient with little 
difficulty or loss on the very 
first day had he known what 
we now know. He was evi- 
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dently ill served by his en- 
gineers, whose reconnaissance 
of the place, though undis- 
turbed by the enemy, was 
obviously very perfunctory and 
imperfect. After his landing 
his advanced guard, following 
up some French armed parties, 
moved northward to Guidel 
instead of westward upon 
L’Orient. Apparently no one 
in the English force could say 
at first sight which was the 
right road to L’Orient from 
the landing-place ; and, as a 
matter of fact, the roads were 
devious, the country being 
much broken up by large meres 
and many woods. Moreover, 
the bare fact that a party of 
the enemy had retreated north- 
ward instead of eastward 
showed him that his com- 
munications were insecure. The 
enemy might descend upon 
them not only from the north 
but from the west, and cut 
him off from his ships. In- 
cidentally also there was always 
the chance that a gale might 
force the ships to make for 
the open sea and leave him 
stranded. St Clair took a very 
great risk in landing at all. 
A competent French com- 
mander—and St Clair could 
not know that there was not 
one on the spot—would have 
destroyed him. 

Then came the incident of 
the panic; and here it may 
be questioned whether troops 
which have for weeks or months 
been mewed up in transports 
in small bodies are fit to go 
straight into action. Life in a 
transport was compendiously 
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summed up by a serjeant of 
the Guards in Queen Anne’s 
time as ‘“‘continual destruc- 
tion at the foretop; the pox 
above board; the plague be- 
tween decks ; hell in the fore- 
castle ; and the devil at the 
helm.”” Conditions had prob- 
ably changed little for the 
better forty years later. Living 
upon ship’s provisions, crowded 
together in foul air and with 
little opportunity for exercise, 
the men must have suffered 
in health and spirits, to say 
nothing of the fact that they 
were isolated from the body of 
their battalions. It seems toler- 
ably certain that the early 
demoralisation of Whitelocke’s 
force before Buenos Aires in 
1807 was in part due to in- 
sufficient rest after a very long 
voyage. It is true that White- 
locke was a bad commander, 
but the best commander cannot 
undo the physical and moral 
damage wrought by prolonged 
confinement on board ship. 

Of course, the real cause 
that wrecked St Clair’s venture 
was lack of transport. He 
seems to have got hold of a 
few waggons, but these had to 
be dragged by men; and sol- 
diers and sailors were simply 
worn down by the duties of 
beasts of burden. Naturally 
some gave way altogether and 
went on the sick list. It was 
necessary to carry them by 
human labour some miles to 
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hospital, which threw heavier 
duty on the rest and broke 
down more of them. Finally, 
continual rain ruined the roads 
and spread colds, pneumonia, 
diarrhea and the like dis- 
orders broadcast over the entire 
force. It was in fact simply 
murder to send soldiers out on 
such an enterprise in such con- 
ditions at that time of year. 
Last comes the astounding 
fact that, if St Clair had but 
delayed his retreat for six 
hours, L’Orient would have 
been delivered into his hands. 
The incident of the French flag 
of truce going out to surrender 
and finding no one to surrender 
to, is one of the most ludicrous 
that I can recall in our military 
history. The pusillanimity of 
some of the French in high 
authority within L’Orient seems 
incredible of men of so great 
and gallant a nation. Yet the 
fact has been searched out and 
avouched by a French gentle- 
man, M. Diverrés, with a con- 
scientiousness most honourable 
to him as an historical student. 
Nearly forty years have passed 
since I sought out the story 
of the expedition to L’Orient 
in our own unprinted archives, 
and I could not then spare 
more space to it than a single 
page. But, having re-examined 
it with the help of M. Diverrés’s? 
powerful microscope, I hope 
that others may find some 
interest in it as well as myself. 





1 *L’Attaque de Lorient par les Anglais’ (1746). P. Diverrés. Rennes, 1931. 
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THE EMIGRANTS RETURN. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 
Author of ‘ The Outcasts of Canada,’ 


TRENE and I were sitting on 
easy-chairs in the lounge of 


Vancouver’s' leading hotel, 
dazzled by the news _ just 
cabled from home. My book 


accepted! It was incredible ! 
Visions of enormous royalties 
floated before my eyes, for, of 
course, everyone would buy it ! 

And then the visions were 
blotted out by a noise from the 
dining-room. Bursting through 
the walls, a chorus lustily roared 
by a Luncheon Club smote our 
ears— 


“Let us sing a song of cheer again, 
Happy days are here again.” 


Yes! Happy days were here 
again all right! For over two 
and a half years now the 
luncheon clubs had been sing- 
ing the song. It was an in- 
fallible means of reviving the 
now vanished perpetual and 
unprecedented prosperity of 
which the United States had 
discovered the secret, and in 
which Canada had shared and 
would continue to share if only 
she followed her illustrious 
neighbour. 

The dining-room had just 
been thrilled by the oration of 
a typical product of American 
civilisation—from Chicago, of 
course. America would never 
give up her standard of living, 
he had said. Let effete Europe 


“stew in her own juice.” It 
was through Europe the depres- 
sion had started, anyway, 
America had the sole recipe 
for prosperity. Boost. Boost. 
Mass production. High wages, 
High-pressure selling. Instal- 
ment buying. And, in the 
refined diction of the orator, 
** Advertising ’’ was “‘ the only 
way to give old Man Dee- 
pression a swift kick in the 
pants and start the ball rolling 


again.” “‘ Advertising. Ad- 
vertising. Prosperity just 
around the Corner.” These 


were his slogans. These were 
his gospel. 

How they loved it! The 
applause had been deafening. 
After three years they still 
listened, and Canadian business 
still looked to the United States 
for inspiration. 

All the time distress had been 
increasing. Daily Irene and I 
had seen the heart - breaking 
spectacle of the freight trains. 
Except in winter, Canada’s 
destitute unemployed had wan- 
dered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and back again to the 
Atlantic, stealing rides on the 
freight trains from one place 
to the next as the police told 
them to move on. Piteous 
heart-breaking spectacle ! 

Nowhere in the world was 
there finer human material than 
in this hopeless company. All 
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they asked was work, but there 


was no work. Lately there 
had been girls among them, 
often disguised as men and 
often from good homes. Every 
train was crowded now, often 
250 riding on the roof of the 
cars Of one train. ‘Tragic 
America indeed. 

“Happy days are here 
again,” roared the chorus. Yes, 
undoubtedly North America 
was an ostrich. 

My reflections were inter- 
rupted by the business men 
coming from the dining-room, 
full of “‘ pep,” “‘ prog-gress ”’ 
and visions of ‘‘ Prosperity just 
around the Corner.” 

With difficulty I switched 
my thoughts to my book, and 
was on the point of regaining 
my previous ecstasy when Irene 
brought me to earth. 

“For the love of heaven just 
look over there, Mike. That’s 
the worst specimen I’ve ever 
seen.” 

I followed her gaze. “ By 
Jove, you're right,” I said. 

It was the great man, the 
modern Moses, the apostle of 
advertising from Chicago. He 
was large and portly, with a 
round sallow face adorned with 
horn-rimmed spectacles and 
two rolls of fat bulging on his 
shaven neck. He was wearing 
a jazz sweater, white plus fours 
(‘plus nines’ would, perhaps, 
convey better the impression 
they made), light yellow golf 
stockings—no ! not stockings, 
hose, most decidedly hose—and 
black-and-white parti-coloured 
shoes. Between his thick lips 
was an unlighted cigar, which 
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was revolving from one side 
of his mouth to the other 
when it was not being chewed. 
An inspiring sight. 

“Mike,” said Irene, “he 
doesn’t know you, does he ? ” 

“God forbid,” I replied fer- 
vently. 

** Well, why is he looking at 
us like that ? ” 

Her question was not un- 
reasonable. I was a ‘god- 
damned Englishman,’ and of 
no conceivable interest to him 
except to pay War Debts and 
to be blamed for causing the 
depression. 

The Great Man spat accur- 
ately into a brass cuspidor and 
then advanced towards us, 
cigar revolving rapidly. In his 
left hand he dangled the key 
of his room, the number plainly 
visible on the metal tag, and 
waddled regally towards the 
elevators, the cigar now at a 
rakish angle. 

“There goes our hope of 
salvation,” cried Irene. “‘ Mike, 
do you think Canada will ever 
get out of the mess she’s in ? ” 

** Not as long as she worships 
that kind of god,” I answered. 
*‘T’m sick to death of synthetic 
American optimism. Give me 
some good old British grousing 
and I’d be happy.” 

** All right then, Mike, that 
settles it. We’re doing no 
good here and we'll be riding 
the freights soon. I vote we 
go back to England. Now 
you’re an author we ought to 
be able to get enough to eat 
even if we do have to live in 
Whitechapel or Hoxton. And 
anyway, I’d sooner do that 
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than kow-tow to creatures like 
that.” 

And so one hot August even- 
ing saw us on our way home. 
No sleeping berths for us. 
Two upright suitcases, covered 
by a rug, filled the space 
between the seats of the railway 
coach very adequately and 
made a bed tolerable for five 
nights. 

Next morning we were foolish 
enough to visit the dining-car 
for breakfast. The price-list 
made me gasp. One boiled 
egg (by itself, without even 
bread or tea) cost the equivalent 
of one shilling. And in some 
cases the prairie farmer was 
only receiving a penny half- 
penny a dozen and often fed 
his eggs direct to the pigs! 
And meanwhile a half-starved 
homeless mob was riding the 
freight trains! 

Thoroughly chastened, we 
returned to our seats. Better 
let my royalties materialise 
first. For the rest of the 
journey, three times a day a 
hurried rush to the lunch 
counter at the ten minute 
divisional stops, a gulped cup 
_ of tea and a bolted ham sand- 
wich. Monotonous ? Yes. 
But better than extortion. 

The passengers, instead of 
regarding one another with 
a hostile glare, were walking 
about the coach exchanging 
visits and telling each other 
their life histories. 

In a few moments Plucked 
Eyebrows introduced herself. 
Her eyebrows really were 
plucked—plucked until they 
resembled a thin line drawn 
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by a very fine pen. She was 
moon-faced, young and fluffy, 
and entirely nurtured on Holly. 
wood and film magazines, fuil 
to her eyebrows of ‘ boy friends,’ 
‘petting parties,’ ‘ wisecracks,’ 
Dorothy Dix and, generally 
speaking, the gospel according 
to the advertisers of face 
creams, toilet soaps and garg- 
ling mixtures. Above her 
plucked eyebrows there was— 
nothing. Yet in the American 
philosophy she was, I suppose, 
the ideal consumer and the 
hope of the modern world. 

“Say, folks,” she drawled, 
sitting down opposite us, “I 
just gotta speak to ya. Ya 
look so in’eresting. How far ya 
going?” 

‘Montreal and then London,” 
IT answered. 

“Sa-ay, isn’t that just 
wu-u-n’erful ?”’ she thrilled. 
And then doubt obtruded. 
“But ya coming back. Ya 
wouldn’t wanna stay there ?” 
she said anxiously. 

“No, we’re going to stay in 
London for good,”’ I said firmly. 

The blackened eyes regarded 
me sadly, aghast at such heresy, 
and then turned to Irene, who 
suddenly and very rashly 
uttered the magic words, “‘ My 
husband is an author.” 

I was forgiven. There is 
something deliciously and in- 
tellectually naughty about the 
word ‘author’ to such as 
Plucked Eyebrows. It con- 
jures up visions of Free Love 
and Bohemian parties, or rather 
Bohemian orgies. 

She cooed ecstatically, her 
voice ascending the scale with 
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each word until the first syl- 
lable of ‘wun-erful’ was 
reached, and then trailing into 
diminuendo. 

“Sa-ay, isn’t that just 
wu-u-n’erful! I knew ya 
must be something like that, 
ya look so in’eresting.”’ 

I glared fiercely at Irene, 
trying to telegraph to her that 
on no account must she ever 
disclose my disgraceful secret 
again if it led to such a penance 
as this. It would be three 
hours to the next divisional 
stop, when the lunch counter 
would offer an escape from 
Plucked Eyebrows. In the 
meantime I could only grin 
and bear it. 

“Say,” that individual con- 
tinued earnestly, gazing into 
my eyes, “seing ya a writer, 
praps ya can tell me if I 
oughta marry my boy friend.” 

I wriggled nervously, for 
this was worse than adulation. 
I knew I should have to listen 
to her whole amorous history, 
and from her appearance it 
promised to be lengthy. Des- 
perately I clutched at a straw. 
This was the sort of question 
answered in every newspaper on 
the North American Continent 
by a lady whose imposing 
photcgraph decorated the page 
devoted to her omniscient phil- 
osophy. 

“Why don’t you write and 
ask Dorothy Dix ? ’” I answered 
feebly. 

“Yeah, she sure is swell, 
isn’t she, but I’d like to know 
what yew think too.” 

There was no escape and I 
composed myself as best I 


could to listen, thinking how 
much more competent the re- 
doubtable Dorothy would have 
been in similar circumstances. 

“Well, in the first place,” 
I said with an air of what I 
hoped was intense marital wis- 
dom, feeling extremely foolish 
and inwardly anathematising 
Irene for her expression of 
quizzical amusement, ‘“‘ do you 
love him ? ” 

Plucked Eyebrows pondered 
a moment, wrinkling her brow. 

“That’s the hell of it,’ she 
said doubtfully. ‘‘ I don’t know 
whether I do, and he’s always 
onta me to marry him. So 
when I couldn’t make up my 
mind, Momma sent me out ta 
spend the summer with Uncle 
Willie in Vancouver. Gee, ya 
oughta see the boy friends I 
had this summer. I went out 
with a different one each night 
ta see if I liked them better 
than my real boy friend. Gee, 
it was swell!” 

“Yes, I expect it was,” I 
replied sympathetically ; “‘ and 
did you find one you liked 
better ? ” 

This searching question made 
her consider for a moment, 
and then she answered doubt- 
fully— 

“No-o! I don’t think I 
did.” 

I did not wish the responsi- 
bility for an unwise marriage 
to rest on my shoulders, and 
thought wistfully of the sage 
and incisive counsel which 
Dorothy Dix would have given. 
I decided to give an oracular 
answer. 

“Well, in that case,” I 
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replied, “‘I should go on trying 
a different boy each night 
when you get back to Ottawa, 
and then, if you still feel the 
same, you could marry next 
year.” 

Her bosom heaved in relief 
and her eyes were provocative. 

“Oh, gee!” she said thank- 
fully. ‘“That’s just swell. 
That’s what I thought myself.” 

Llit a cigarette triumphantly. 
Dorothy Dix herself could not 
have done better. 

The day had become stif- 
lingly hot and all the men had 
discarded their coats, waist- 
coats, collars and ties. I fol- 
lowed suit and looked out of 
the window. We were passing 
through the glories of the 
Rockies, and 1 felt I should be 
making the most of them in- 
stead of giving dubious advice 
on love. 

Plucked Eyebrows had a 
‘single track’ mind. Scenic 
wonders were of no account 
unless usefully employed to 
subjugate a ‘ boy friend.’ She 
liked to think of herself as a 
vamp whom no wife could 
contemplate with equanimity 
near her mate. She now turned 
_ her attention to Irene, and 
gushed confidingly— 

“ Say, I think it’s just wun’- 
erful the way ya let me talk 
ta ya husband. Most. wives 
go green if they see me near 
their husbands.” 

Irene entered into the spirit 
of the game. It would have 
been positively cruel to upset 
such complacent conceit. 

“Oh well,” she answered 
illuminatingly, ‘‘ you see we’re 
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a bit different. You mustn’t 
forget my husband is ap 
author.” 

Again Plucked Eyebrows 
thrilled with ecstasy. The 
visions of Bacchanalian Bo- 
hemian orgies now became 
certainties. How else could 
such trusting oblivion to her 
charms be explained ? 

“Q-oh! Isn’t it just swell? 
I just knew ya looked in’erest- 
ing. Say,” she continued, “I 
wish I had time ta take ya to 
a bewdy parlor. Yew’d look 
cute by the time I had ya 
face fixed and ya eyebrows 
done and ya hair waved.” 
She eyed Irene with an anxious 
pucker. ‘Gee, I bul-lieve ya 
wash ya face, doncha?” she 
added reproachfully. 

Trene nodded. 

“Of course I do,” she said, 
smiling. ' 

“Gee, ya shouldn’t do that,” 
was the earnest reply. “It'll 
ruin ya skin. I wouldn’t wash 
my face for anything.” Open- 
ing her bag, she showed an 
array of cosmetics. “This 
is what ya want. Say, Id 
sooner go without my food than 
my face cream.” 

I now thought it time to be 
revenged on Irene for exposing 
me to this ordeal. 

** Well,” I said sweetly, bow- 
ing to Plucked Eyebrows, 
“with such a charming ex- 
ample as yourself for a criterion, 
1 certainly think it would be a 
sin to wash your face.” 

I was living up to her ex- 
pectations. Such lovely com- 
pliments and right in front of 
my wife, too. It was too 
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thrillingly Bohemian for words. 
She wriggled with excitement. 

“Say, ya just cute,” she 
gurgled. 

She opened one of the jars 
and dabbed some of the con- 
tents on her face, saying as she 
did so to Irene— 

“Gee, I’m gonna show ya 

howta use them. Ya'll look 
just swell when I’ve finished. 
Say, if ya'll excuse me, I'll 
just haveta go along and fix 
my face good and proper.” 
She rose and said over her 
shoulder as she lurched down 
the aisle, “I'll just love ta 
talk ta ya again. I’ll be seein’ 
ya.” 
“There now,” I said to 
Irene, ‘‘ perhaps that'll stop 
you from telling people I’ve 
written a book. Just fancy 
four more days of this. And,” 
I added revengefully, ‘I only 
wish she could take you to a 
‘bewdy parlor’ and stop you 
washing your face. It’d serve 
you jolly well right.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Mike,” 
she answered; “after four 
days of this you ought to be 
able to get a job running a 
column on ‘ Lovers’ Lapses ’ 
or something in ‘ Home Chat.’ ” 

Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw a fat and perspiring 
French-Canadian Jewess bear- 
ing down on us. She had been 
talking volubly in what can 
perhaps best be described as 
Yiddish-French- American about 
her daughter’s amatory diffi- 
culties. I fled to the next 
coach. 

At last, when I was begin- 
ning to think I could never 
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swallow another ham sandwich, 
we reached Ottawa, where 
Plucked Eyebrows bade us a 
tearful farewell. 

“Give me ya add-ress,” she 
said to me with a last soulful 
roll of her eyes, “and I'll 
write and tell ya about my 
boy friends and if I marry my 
real boy friend.” 

For almost the last time, as 
I hoped, I replied in the idiom 
of North America, “ That’ll be 
just fine then.” 

Three hours later we reached 
Montreal. I bought a paper. 
Enthusiastic headlines greeted 
me. ‘‘Commodity prices sky- 
rocket.””’ In smaller print it 
continued, ‘‘ The outlook was 
never more rosy for the 
farmers.” 

“Thank God this is the last 
day,’ I muttered in disgust. 
I turned to the bottom of the 


page. There it was. “ Pros- 
perity is just around the 
Corner.” Yes, I _ thought, 


brought back by synthetic 
optimism. 


As the depression deepened, 
the thoughts of the exiles 
turned wistfully to old Eng- 
land. If you had to starve, far 
better to starve in the land of 
your birth, and the only con- 
sideration for thousands upon 
thousands was how to procure 
their fare. It is only the lack 
of this which keeps the re- 
turning Army within measur- 
able limits. If only those 
worthy and patriotic but ex- 
ceeding misguided gentlemen 
who write to the papers about 
filling up the Great Open Spaces 








could voyage Eastward with 
this Army, they might learn 
some of the difficulties in the 
way of their panacea for our 
ills. 

It is a bitter Army, a dis- 
illusioned Army and a fiercely 
patriotic Army, ready and eager 
to champion everything Eng- 
lish against all-comers. Their 
patriotism is so vocal that it 
would make 2 stay-at-home 
Englishman feel uncomfortable. 

On that hot August morning 
of our embarkation three ships 
left Montreal for Britain, and 
90 per cent of their passengers 
were stating their determina- 
tion never to leave her shores 
again. Irene and I were travel- 
ling third-class. We did not 
know what to expect in the 
way of accommodation, for 
there still lingers an idea of 
pre-war steerage conditions ; 
but we were quite ready to 
sleep on deck if necessary, if 
only we could reach home. 

As our taxi drew up to the 
ship, Irene said, ‘‘ Hark, Mike ; 
doesn’t that make you realise 
you're on your way home ? ” 

I harked. And sure enough 
my ears heard what seemed 
_ angelic music. Good old Cock- 
ney. Real snuffling, adenoidal 
Cockney. 

A white - coated perspiring 
steward approached me. 

“Beg, sir? What’s your 
kebin, sir?” And when I had 
told him, continued, “Gor 
blime! It ’yn’t ’arf ’ot.” 

Dear old maligned, unbeliev- 
able, ridiculed, honest, pre- 
posterous Cockney. No one 
will ever know how sweet it 
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sounded to two exiles after 
nearly thirteen years of harsh 
nasal twang. And Americans 
ingenuously imagine that be- 
cause a Cockney says ‘sir,’ he 
cringes ! 

Our third-class quarters were 
probably better than first-class 
thirty years before. Provided 
one is not fastidious about 
one’s companions and does not 
demand Hebraic luxury, the 
present third-class provides all 
one can reasonably ask. 

I unpacked and strolled on 
deck to watch our departure 
from the Land of Promise. 
Our fellow-passengers were of 
every grade of society. I 
noticed an obvious ex-Regular 
Army officer with his two small 
sons. In England we should 
not have spoken, but a short 
sojourn across the Atlantic soon 
changes that. 

“Hello!” he remarked. 
“So you’ve risked going third, 
too.” 

** Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ and I’m 
glad I have.” 

“ That’s right. A man would 
be a fool to waste money 
travelling any other way these 
days. What part were you 
in?” 

“Bo.” 

“* Aba,” he sympathised, “so 
was I. I gave my farm away, 
as I simply couldn’t see any 
daylight ahead in my lifetime. 
And with the little money we’ve 
left we’re going to become sort 
of glorified peasants in the 
south of France. My wife is 
French, so I expect we can 
settle down all right. At any 
rate, we can live off the land 
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there, which is more than you 
can in B.C., in spite of all the 
hot-air in the papers.” He 
stopped as the hawsers were 
cast off and then remarked, 
“T see we have @ parson on 
board.” 

As has been said before, 
Irene has a practical mind. 
Despite my persecution on the 
train and my warnings never 
to disclose my guilty secret 
again, she duly broadcast the 
news that I was an author. I 
had already realised that one 
book does not make an author, 
but to a limited degree Irene 
had imbibed the philosophy of 
North America, at any rate to 
the extent of believing in the 
power of advertising, and she 
was determined that every pas- 
senger should buy my book. 

Opposite me in the dining- 
saloon sat Lady Jane, unmis- 
takably reminiscent, somehow, 
of a Bayswater boarding-house. 
She was chic and well-dressed, 
and knew every musical comedy 
and revue produced in London 
during the past ten years, and 
once confided to me that the 
height of bliss was to walk 
into a smart restaurant and 
know that she was fittingly 
dressed. She had always been 
connected with a big store and 
had gone to Canada in the 
boom, being discharged when 
the slump came in order that 
native Canadians might be re- 
tained. Addressing me in what 
North America would have 
called a real English twang, she 
remarked— 

“Oh, how I’m longing to 
stand in a queue again for the 
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Pit. Good old London. Why 
did I ever leave ? ” 

Next to Lady Jane was the 
Communist, young, petite, 
dark, well-dressed and essen- 
tially Russian, speaking good 
English with a pretty broken 
accent and well aware of its 
attraction. She was going back 
to Russia after six years in 
Canada, and was ferociously 
eager to champion Communism 
and the Five Year Plan. 

As I regarded her she was 
complaining to the steward 
about the food. It seemed to 
me that either all I had heard 
about Russia was a blatant 
lie, or else her optimism was 
going to collapse like a pricked 


balloon when she _ reached 
Moscow. 
No, I couldn’t possibly 


eat any of that,” she said 
sulkily, her mouth twisting in 
a petulant sneer ; ‘“ you'll have 
to bring me something from 
the ‘ Tourist ’ kitchen.” 

The steward rolled his eyes 
heavenward, and my sympa- 
thetic smile was interrupted 
by Irene nudging my elbow 
violently. 

** Look on my left,’’ she said 
in a whisper. “Peas. And 
how!” 

Most indubitably it was peas. 
Trene’s neighbours were an old 
couple of nearly seventy from 
Winnipeg, where he had been 
a janitor in an office building 
for twenty years, and now were 
returning to spend their de- 
clining years in Shoreditch. 
They were still as Cockney as 
though they had never left 
London. He was in his shirt- 

N 
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sleeves and had taken off his 
collar and tie. 

Now there are many people 
who have mastered the intri- 
cate and difficult art of eating 
peas with a knife, but the 
janitor was a ‘super- pea- 
knifer.’ 

Most rudely I stared at him 
in admiration until the in- 
tensity of my gaze made him 


look up, whereupon he re- 
marked— 
“Wot cheer, myte! Going 


beck ter the old tahn, are yer ? 
’Ow would yer like ’arf a pint ? ”’ 

“Not ’arf I wouldn’t,” I 
said, falling into line. 

He nodded approvingly. 

* Tykes old England ter keep 
the world going, don’t it? 
Fat chance they ’ave of getting 
aht o’ the depression over ’ere 
wivaht ’er, I Don’t think. The 
only thing I minded leaving 
was my dawg. Proper smart 
’e was. Allus used ter ’ave ’is 
cup o’ tea along of us and 


wouldn’t drink it ‘less ’twas 
’ot.” 
Having thus disposed of 


North America, he returned to 
the slaughter of peas. 

IT have always looked upon 
stewards as a race apart and 
inhumanly competent. <A jour- 
ney in the third class, however, 
reveals them as competent as 
ever, but no longer as a race 
apart. They distinctly appear 
as very human beings, willing 
to serve, but full of quips 
and jokes bandied with the 
passengers. As our ship docked 
in London, their humour was 
racy and piquant. Occasion- 
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ally it was reminiscent of Marie 
Lloyd. 

This humanity of stewards 
was brought forcibly to my 
mind as our own steward placed 
some dates on the table. He 
suffered from adenoids, was 
lean and lantern-jawed and 
his outward demeanour was 
one of profound melancholy, 
which never lessened for a 
moment as a constant stream 
of ‘wisecracks’ poured from 
his mouth. 

Lady Jane baptised him. 

“Hullo, Buster,” she said, 
winking at me. ‘“ You’re the 
dead spit of Buster Keaton.” 

He offered the dates to her. 

“Will yer ’ave a dyte, miss?” 

Trene gurgled with delight. 

“Mike, did you hear? He 
says dyte.” 

Buster regarded her sorrow- 
fully. However outrageous his 
jokes, the only sign he ever 
gave was a flicker of one eye. 
With the mien of an under- 
taker he said— 

“T didn’t s’y dytes, I said 
dytes. And if yer like dytes, 
?ow erbaht a dyte wiv’ me at 
the ’Olborn Empah.”’ 

Sadly he flicked his eye and 
staggered away with a pile of 
plates. Hardly had the laugh- 
ter subsided, when, as if by 
magic, Buster was once more 
with us remarking, this time 
with the accents of a sergeant- 
major— 

“TI expect ter see all you 
young lidies plying ’Aalaow- 
Paolaow termorrer.” (He re- 
ferred to a dreadful game of 
deck hockey, played in a tiny 
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enclosure and named Holo- 
Polo.) 

The janitor, refreshed by 
his peas and enjoying his 
seventh cup of tea, here inter- 
posed his second remark to the 
company— 

“T ’opes they’re all sea- 
sick,” he said, with the horrible 
complacency of one who knows 
himself to be immune. 

Besides the contingent for 
London, there were a number 
of Central Europeans’ or 
‘Bohunks,’ many of whom had 
been brought to Canada after 
the beginning of the depres- 
sion. Most of these Bohunks 
were being deported at the 
expense of the same Govern- 
ment which a few years before 
had gaily paid their passage to 
Canada, their only crime being 
inability to find work. In their 
sober best suits they were a 
muscular, decent, well-behaved 
lot, but quite literally did not 
possess a single coin between 
them. 


Once more on deck, I was 
buttonholed by the parson’s 
wife. She was fiftyish, nervous 
and charming. 

“Oh, Mr Kenworth,” she 
said imploringly, ‘‘ your wife 
tells me you’re an author. 
How did you get your book 
published 2? D’you know, I 
wrote one and I’ve sent it to 
lots of publishers, and they all 
say it’s too deep for people to 
understand. I feel sure you 
can help me and find someone 
to take it.” 

My one immature ewe lamb 
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made me seem to her some 
omnipotent Arnold Bennett. 

“Well,” I said  sagely, 
“you'd better send it to a 
literary agent. You know, dif- 
ferent publishers like different 
kinds of books.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” 
she replied gratefully. ‘‘ I knew 
you could help me.”’ 

The oracle had spoken and 
her difficulties were over. She 
disappeared in search of her 
husband, and before I could 
escape I was accosted by the 
Communist. 

“T’m feeling a leetle deezy,”’ 
she said coquettishly. 

Since I had to say something 
I felt I might as well try to 
find out a little about Russia, 
and she was really very attrac- 
tive when not complaining of 
the food. 

“Do you think you will like 
it when you get back to Mos- 
cow ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes! I couldn’t stand 
the life in Veenipeg. They 
have no soul. They vork like 
mad all day and all night for 
money, and now they still 
vork, when they can, joost the 
same and they have no money.” 

It must be admitted that 
this is a fair résumé of the 
activities of North America. 

“While in Russia,” she con- 
tinued, “as long as ve have 
museec and enough to eat and 
time to talk, ve are happy. 
Ve vant no more.” 

It was a little difficult te 
fit this (probably true) ideal of 
Russian thought into the pro- 
pagandist picture of gigantic 
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mechanised farms and tractor 
factories. 

Our conversation was inter- 
rupted by the Pest. Every 
passenger list has its Pest, but 
just as we had a super-pea- 
knifer, so we had a Super-Pest. 
He was goggle-eyed and had 
protuberant lips ; his light hair 
was brushed back from his 
forehead and he wore a ‘ natty 
gent’s suiting,’ and altogether 
was the quintessence of bounce. 
The only possible explanation 
of his conduct was that he 
suffered from such a chronic 
inferiority complex that he 
was goaded into asserting his 
superiority on all possible and 
impossible occasions. He was 
a ‘Super Good Mixer,’ and so 
spoke exaggerated American 
to an American and exaggerated 
English to me. 

“Hullo, authah!” he en- 
thused in a pseudo - Oxford 
accent, seizing my hand before 
[ could withdraw it and pump- 
ing it violently. ‘‘ Ai suppose 
you’ve read my book, haven’t 
you?” He named a recent 
publication which I happened 
to know had been written by 
someone else. ‘“ Second edition 
' printing alreadah. Bai the 
way, if you want an introduc- 
tion to Sir Charles Francis, 
the economist, come with meh. 
Ai can take you to the first 
class anah taime you want.” 

“No, thanks,” I replied as 
icily as I could; ‘when I 


have a third-class ticket I like 

to stay 

quarters.” 
He was not abashed. 
** Quaite. 


in the _ third-class 


Quaite. Ai think 
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so myself. Do you know, Ai 
was speciallah asked to come 
back to England to play foot- 
ball for Aston Villah ? ” 

T espied Irene in the distance, 
and, muttering something in- 
anely obvious about seeing the 
purser, made my escape and 
left him to dazzle the Com- 
munist. 

Never did a man make him- 
self so unpopular. It was 
always he who was the first to 
sight icebergs or porpoises. In- 
variably he knew how many 
knots the ship went, and always 
shook hands as he told me. He 
had an unbelievable flair for 
‘putting his foot in it.’ He 
attempted to show everyone 
how to play deck games, was 
vainly snubbed by the stewards 
for unceasing horse-play, fancied 
himself as a Gay Lothario, 
though not even the Com- 
munist would tolerate him, 
always said “‘ Hullo, authah,” 
every time I saw him, at- 
tempted to take the leadership 
of the Sunday evening singing 
of hymns out of the padre’s 
capable hands and offered to 
adjudicate the whist drive, still 
protesting his ability though 
unanimously rejected. 

One evening at dinner, trying 
to attract Lady Jane’s atten- 
tion, he threw a paper pellet 
in her soup which splashed all 
over her dress. Whereupon 
her ‘ Bayswaterian’ indigna- 
tion made even him feel a bit 
sheepish, though probably for 
the first time in his life. He 
was so indescribably gauche 
that I actually felt sorry for 
him, so much so that after- 
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wards I meekly allowed him 
to shake hands with me, ven- 
turing a mild remonstrance in 
the hope of helping him. 

“Why on earth don’t you 
try to be a bit quieter ? ” 

“You know, authah,” he 
replied, still defiant, ‘‘ Ai can’t 
understand why she doesn’t 
laike meh. Ai’m a gentleman 
and was at Eton and Oxford.” 

This was too much, and I 
repented of my ill-judged pity. 

“Good night!” I murmured 
helplessly. 

He thought that I referred to 
going to bed. 

“Good naight, authah,’” he 
said solemnly, and shook my 
paralysed hand once more. 

And so we drew near to 
England. On a Saturday after- 
noon I had just shaken off the 
Pest. He had been badgering 
me to form a party to go over 
the engine-room. 

“Come on, authah! We'll 
onlah have to give a shillang 
each.” 

“For God’s sake go and put 
your head in a bucket,” I 
retorted angrily. “‘ Any time 
I want a headache I can get 
one without paying a shilling 
for it. I can look at you for 
nothing, I presume.” 

“ Oh, authah,”’ he said sadly ; 
“are you peeved ? ” 

He turned away, and then 
suddenly rushed up and smote 
me violently on the back. 

“The Scilly Isles, authah ! ”’ 
And he seized my arm. 

This time I actually forgot 
to shake him loose. Xeno- 
phon’s Ten Thousand when 
they first saw the sea were 
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not moved a tithe as much 
as I was by this first sight of 
my native land. If only any- 
one but the Pest had pointed 
it out to me, my happiness 
would have been complete. 

The janitor poked me in the 
ribs, and there were tears in 
his eyes as he said to me— 

“Wot cheer, myte; soon 
be yble ter ’ave ’arf a pint 
naow.” 

There was another day to go 
yet, however, before we were 
on English soil, for first we had 
to land the Bohunks at Le 
Havre. In their own way they 
were as glad as we were to be 
home, though what was to 
happen to the deportees I 
could not imagine. 

Next day, patient as ever, 
they filed across the gangway 
rather like a flock of helpless 
sheep. I wondered what they 
thought of the British Empire, 
and whether the explanations 
of economists about War Debts 
and the Gold Standard would 
compensate them for the loss 
of the homes they had sold to 
pay their way to the New 
Eldorado a few years before. 

During my years of exile I 
had often dreamed of returning 
to England and picking out 
the landmarks as we sailed up 
the Thames. It was not to be, 
however, for it was dark before 
we reached the estuary, and 
the first sight I had of home 
was the blank wall of the 
Surrey Docks. As I rushed 
on deck to snatch a breath of 
air before breakfast I heard a 
loud and prolonged cheer from 
the crowd of passengers throng- 
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ing the side of the ship. Push- 
ing my way among them, I found 
myself next to the janitor. 

“ What is it ? ’ I asked. 

“Gor, carn’t yer see, myte: 
a real old London p’liceman.”’ 

So it was—the sight I had 
thought never to see again. 
Robert was gazing stolidly up 
at us, a self-conscious smile 
slowly spreading over his broad 
features. It was too good to 
be true, and any moment I 
expected to wake up. 

Slowly he raised his heels and 
redistributed his weight upon 
the massive boots. A second 
cheer, louder and more pro- 
longed than the first, greeted 
this classic action. His smile 
became more self-conscious than 
ever as he said in mock reproof— 

“Nah then, nah then, wot’s 
all this ? ”’ 

And now beyond a per- 
adventure I knew that I was 
really and truly home. 

Depositing our scanty be- 
longings in an hotel, Irene and 
I made for the Underground. 
As we went down the moving 
staircase I inhaled the hot 
blasts of air from the platforms 
hungrily. 

“That’s the sweetest smell 
in the world,” I said, and 
Irene nodded. 

“Where are we going to? ” 
she asked. 
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“T haven’t the remotest 


idea,” I replied. ‘‘ We’ll each 
have three-penn’orth of Tube, 
and I don’t care if I do have 
to strap-hang.”’ 

As in a dream we went on 
board the train and heard the 
old familiar rattle. Once more 
up the moving staircase and 
we saw the pigeons in Trafalgar 
Square. 

“ T’d almost forgotten them,” 
said Irene. ‘“‘ Now what do we 
do?” 

“Three-penn’orth of bus 
each,” I answered. 

Again it seemed like a dream. 
We paid our fares and the con- 
ductor went on top. A girl 
climbed on board and sat 
down beside me. She had a 
penny in her hand, and reached 
her destination before the con- 
ductor came down again. Turn- 
ing to me, she handed me the 
penny, saying before she 
jumped off— 

“Will you give that to the 
conductor for me when he 
comes down ? ” 

Irene’s voice interrupted my 
thoughts. 

“Mike, can you _ possibly 
imagine that happening on the 
North American Continent ? ” 

“No, I can’t,” I replied. 
“And if it ever does, then I 
might believe that ‘ Prosperity 
is just around the Corner.’ ” 
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ON IMMUNITY FROM SNAKE-BITE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


THERE is a widespread belief 
in India that the snake-charmer 
possesses an acquired immunity 
from the effects of snake-bite. 
This idea is far from strange, 
for these men, who usually 
hunt in couples, are to be seen 
daily in the verandahs of hotels 
or of private bungalows and 
in the bazaars handling cobras 
without the slightest hesitation 
orfear. The monotonous sound 
of their pipes excites the chil- 
dren’s interest and attention, 
just as the Punch and Judy 
man’s nasal call gathers a 
crowd round him in the streets 
of any British town to-day. 
When the Memsahib has author- 
ised the holding of a show, the 
men sit down with their flat 
cobra baskets in front of them ; 
the top is lifted off, and the 
snakes—for sometimes there are 
several— are seen coiled to- 
gether in the bottom of the 
basket. The dismal and mon- 
otonous wail of the pipes be- 
gins, and almost at once one 
or more of the occupants rises 
up with its hood erect and 
sways in time to the music. 
If the animals are sluggish, the 
charmer does not hesitate to 
galvanise them into activity 
by stirring them up with his 
hand or with a short wand. 
There are two interesting psy- 
chologic features of the exhibi- 
tion. The first is the absolute 


indifference of the onlookers 
to the fact that one of the 
most deadly reptiles in the 
world is only a few feet away 
from them, and that their sole 
protection lies in the control 
exercised by the snake-man ; 
no one, European or Indian, 
is the least afraid. The other, 
and even more arresting feature, 
is the indifference of the snake- 
man to a reptile whose bite 
means death and whose fangs 
are within easy striking dis- 
tance of him the whole time. 
Sometimes with both hands on 
his pipes and with his eyes on 
the audience, he sways his 
body in time to the music. 
At others, he appears to control 
the animal by gentle rhythmic 
movements of one knee as he 
squats close to it. You may 
see the snake-charmer with one 
cobra coiled round his forearm 
and with another on the ground 
in front of him, its hood hover- 
ing perilously close to his leg ; 
and yet you may find that he 
is watching his audience and 
not the snakes the whole time. 
With such object-lessons con- 
stantly before them, it is not 
strange that both Europeans 
and Indians believe the snake- 
man to be immune from the 
venom of his pets. There 
would seem to be a presump- 
tion in favour of the correct- 
ness of such a belief when we 
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remember that the apiarist, 
after many stings, becomes 
tolerant of and practically im- 
mune to the poison of his bees. 
Again, the hardened old resi- 
dent in India is unaware of 
the mosquito bites which irri- 
tate the new-comer so much ; 
indeed, he will sometimes tell 
you that ‘mosquitoes never 
touch me now,” but if you 
look at his wrists when he has 
been sitting out beside the 
tennis-court for an evening 
drink after the game is over, 
you will see the tiny, red, 
tell-tale points that bear un- 
mistakable evidence of mos- 
quito bites. He does not feel 
them; that is all. These are 
both instances of an immunity 
to animal poisons acquired by 
frequent inoculation of small 
doses of the venom. It is to 
the immortal glory of Scottish 
medicine that Professor Fraser 
of Edinburgh, whose epoch- 
making work in connection 
with snake venom made him 
world - famous, conceived the 
brilliant but simple idea that 
what was true of bacterial 
poisons and of the stings of 
insects might be no less true 
of the venom of the more 
highly organised and deadly 
reptilian vertebrates. Looking 
back on it, it seems all too 
simple, but it was a flash of 
genius that has illumined the 
whole history of snake-venom 
research, and has paved the 
way for the preparation of 
antivenenes (which are now re- 
cognised to be the true remedies 
for snake-bite) by the gradual 
immunisation of an animal up 
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to a high degree of protection, 
and then by using its serum 
as an antidote after a snake- 
bite. The antivivisectors some- 
times speak of this as if it 
were a cruel procedure. Whilst 
I was working in Professor 
Fraser’s laboratory I deter. 
mined to immunise a donkey 
in this way. So far from the 
animal appearing in any way 
distressed, the effect upon it 
seemed to be that of a tonic, 
Possibly it may have been due 
to good food and not too much 
exercise, but, whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that 
the veterinary surgeon who 
was helping me complained 
bitterly on one occasion that 
the donkey had kicked him in 
the waistcoat from sheer high 
spirits when he went to visit 
it. He was distinctly ag- 
grieved, and evidently held me 
in some measure responsible 
for the assault. The sting of 
the joke lies in its tail, for 
only recently a patient who 
knew of my interest in snake 
poison told me that a homeo- 
pathic doctor had prescribed 
snake poison for her in very 
small doses as a tonic. I feel 
sure that his remedy was at 
least not harmful in the doses 
he ordered. It is to be remem- 
bered that many of our most 
useful drugs are dangerous 
poisons when taken in larger 
doses, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that snake venoms when 
injected in suitable very small 
doses might be of value, but 
no one could feel certain that 
this experiment would be free 
from danger. On the other 
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pand, from what we know of 
the pharmacological action of 
several of these venoms, it is 
more than doubtful whether 
their employment would be of 
any value taken by the mouth 
in minute doses. 

A certain quantity of the 
plood of immunised animals— 
the horse or donkey being 
usually preferred—is drawn off 
from time to time under care- 
ful precautions as to sterilisa- 
tion. The serum is separated, 
is put up into sealed glass 
flasks and is sent out as a 
remedy against snake poisoning 
under the title of ‘ Antivenene.’ 
The subject is too large to 
follow further for the moment, 
but the point that I wish to 
make is that an animal can 
undoubtedly be immunised 
against most, if not all, forms 
of snake venom. If this is true 
of animals it must be equally 
true of man, but with this 
proviso, that in the latter the 
immunisation has never been 
scientifically pushed as far as 
it has been with the horse and 
donkey. In order to produce 
a high degree of immunity in 
aman it would be necessary 
to start with the injection of 
small doses of cobra venom 
and to increase the quantity 
gradually at regular intervals, 
just as one does with a vaccine. 
No snake-charmer would con- 
sent to such treatment, for he 
would simply look upon it as 
one of the fads of a more than 
usually mad Englishman and 
would not have the least confi- 
dence in it. Nor would any 
British medical man feel justi- 
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fied in conducting so dangerous 
an experiment. It is one thing 
to inject a dose of serum from 
an immunised horse into a 
snake-bitten man whose only 
hope of life lies in such a 
remedy, and quite another to 
start an experimental and pos- 
sibly dangerous course of treat- 
ment on a subject who, though 
he runs some risk in his daily 
avocation as a snake-charmer, 
may never be bitten. Many of 
these men attain extreme old 
age, in spite of the hazards of 
their calling. That some of 
these snake-men may acquire 
a measure of immunity cannot 
be disputed, but it is at least 
certain that that measure is 
never a very high one, for the 
simple reason that the means 
taken to ensure it are casual 
and unscientific. When Pro- 
fessor Fraser visited India I 
was deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India to meet him at 
Bombay, and one of his first 
requests was that I should 
make a special study on the 
spot of any immunity possessed 
by snake-men and by certain 
animals. I was able to accumu- 
late a good deal of evidence of 
various degrees of reliability, 
and I formed the very definite 
conclusion that the majority 
of the snake-charmers of 
Southern India knew absolutely 
nothing of protective inocula- 
tion or of any other measures 
beneath which a substratum 
of scientific reason could be 
traced. They professed to trust 
to various vegetable drugs, but 
I felt sure that they knew that 
these were quite useless, and 
N2 
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I do not think they placed the 
smallest reliance on them. I 
discovered that a few excep- 
tional charmers swallowed 
venom or rubbed it into their 
limbs, but I very much doubt 
if they had any real belief in 
the efficacy of such measures. 
When questioned as to why 
they did these things, the only 
answer was, “It is a custom.” 
To the Eastern mind such an 
explanation is all-satisfying. Dr 
Pinto, who gave me much valu- 
able help and who collected for 
me most of the venom with 
which I worked in Professor 
Fraser’s laboratory in Edin- 
burgh, knew the caste inti- 
mately, and was convinced that 
its members were _ really 
ignorant of any method of 
protection against snake-bite. 
Another friend who helped me 
by collecting venom during 
my absence from India on 
special duty wrote to me: 
“The head snake-man of 
Chingleput died of cobra-bite as 
he was bringing a snake to me. 
It was well known that he ate 
cobra venom whenever he killed 
a cobra. He was employed 
killing snakes and was supposed 
to be invulnerable. He had a 
reputation for curing snake- 
bites by means of vegetable 
medicines administered by the 
mouth.” He added that the 
other snake-men of the neigh- 
bourhood did not eat poison, 
but rubbed it on their arms, 
and that the man above re- 
ferred to was drunk at the time 
he received the fatal bite. The 
same was true of the fatal 
case reported by Dr Pinto. 
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Incidentally, it is pertinent to 
remark that unless there is an 
abrasion of the skin, it ig 
unlikely that venom can pos- 
sibly be absorbed if merely 
rubbed on the skin. 

Very careful tests have been 
made with various animals, 
and we can estimate the dose 
of snake poison fatal to each 
individual species with almost 
mathematical accuracy. .Such 
a method of measurement is 
obviously out of the question 
with men, and it is therefore 
impossible to say that the 
snake-charmers do not possess 
some small degree of immunisa- 
tion; indeed, what we know 
of the mongoose would lead us 
to expect that they do, but 
of that more later. 

The question whether any 
degree of immunity can be 
acquired by swallowing snake 
venom is one of great interest. 
Professor Fraser had noticed 
so long ago as 1897 that animals 
could be fed on comparatively 
large quantities of cobra venom 
without any evil results. He 
went further, and claimed that 
this ingestion of venom estab- 
lished within a few hours an 
immunity for the animal from 
the lethal dose of the same 
poison. Calmette, the French 
savant, whose great work in 
this field can never be forgotten, 
most emphatically denied this 
statement. The question inter- 
ested me so deeply that I fed 
a number of ducks, hens, rabbits 
and dogs on relatively colossal 
doses of cobra venom, but I 
never once saw the least evi- 
dence that harm accrued to any 
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animals therefrom. Indeed, the 
ducks and fowls grew fat on 
the food given them, and ex- 
periments indicated that they 
had acquired some _ small 
measure of immunity by virtue 
of the swallowed poison. What 
really upset me was that I 
could not persuade the ladies 
of my own house or of the 
neighbourhood to buy these 
fat ducks and fowls from me, 
though offered at half the price 
I had given for them out of 
my Government grant, which 
I was anxious to husband by 
every means in my power. 
Even the Indian servants re- 
fused to accept them as a gift 
for the curry pot. Such is the 
prejudice of ignorance. I know 
many of my readers will dis- 
agree with me. 

This brings me to a very 
interesting point. The limited 
work I was able to do on the 
subject suggested to me that 
if sufficient time was allowed 
to elapse between the swallow- 
ing of the venom and the in- 
jection of the subsequent fatal 
dose under the skin, there was 
evidence that some slight 
measure of protection had been 
established, whereas, if the in- 
terval between the two was too 
short, the animal died quicker 
than he would have done with 
the subcutaneous injection 
alone. In those days we knew 
very little of vaccines, and of 
what is now familiar to the 
medical profession as ‘ the nega- 
tive phase’ that may follow 
their employment. Looking 
back over nearly a third of a 
century I seem then to have 
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stumbled on an important truth 
which I was unable to follow 
up. I only allude to it now 
because it seems to me that 
the dreams dreamed by Fraser 
and myself so long ago may 
some day be realised, and that 
this simple method of im- 
munisation by the swallowing 
of venom may possibly yet be 
of service. It might, however, 
be rash to make this statement 
without reservation, and so 
before leaving the subject it 
may be well to ask how it is 
that swallowed venom fails to 
kill, even in massive doses ? 
The answer I gave thirty years 
ago as the result of a number 
of experiments is, I believe, 
still undisputed. It is that 
gastric digestion destroys the 
venom just as it does insulin 
and certain other animal sub- 
stances when administered by 
the mouth. This may be the 
snag in the way of our efforts 
to immunise in this simple 
way. If so, the snake-man’s 
habit of swallowing cobra 
poison may lead to no good 
results. In any case, the doses 
required must probably be very 
high and very long continued. 

We may now pass on to a 
consideration of the immunity 
which certain animals are be- 
lieved to possess against snake- 
bite. To begin with, there can 
be no question that the dose 
of cobra venom per kilogramme 
of body weight necessary to 
kill varies considerably in dif- 
ferent animals. It is least of 
all in the herbivora, of which 
the rabbit may be taken as a 
good example. Many years 
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ago I worked out the minimum 
lethal dose for these animals 
with very great care, and found 
that seven parts of cobra venom 
would kill ten million parts of 
rabbit. In other words, a 
seven ten-millionths part of a 
rabbit’s weight of cobra venom 
will prove fatal to the animal 
in a few hours. A dog re- 
quired roughly double as large 
a dose as a rabbit, a pig a 
little larger dose than a dog, 
and a mongoose was twenty- 
five times as resistant to the 
poison as a rabbit. The resist- 
ance of the mongoose is a matter 
of very deep interest, but it is 
a subject which must be re- 
served for a separate article. 
Cobras must be given colossal 
doses of cobra venom to kill 
them, though lizards do not 
seem at all immune to the 
poison in spite of their zoo- 
logical relationship to snakes. 
Guinea-fowl and pea-fowl have 
the reputation in India of 
keeping a compound free of 
snakes, and servants will urge 
their masters to add _ these 
birds to the domestic menagerie 
for this purpose. An Indian 
_ doctor who gave me valuable 
help in my work on snake 
poison, assured me that he had 
seen a peacock kill a large 
cobra, and that on opening 
pea-fowl he had often found 
snakes in the alimentary canal. 
He had also seen guinea-fowl 
catch and eat young cobras 
and other young snakes. He 
asserted that such facts were 
well known to Indians, being 
matters of everyday experi- 
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ence. <A correspondent wrote 
to me that he had seen the 
common Indian kite attack and 
slaughter a Russel viper, which 
it afterwards carried away. 
The bird hovered and fluttered 
around, half in the air and 
half on the ground, striking 
the snake with its feet and 
wings, and yet, as far as he 
could see, it was untouched. 
There is a common belief 
amongst Indians that pigs eat 
snakes, and that they are to 
some extent protected from 
cobra-bite. A brother officer 
of mine told me he had watched 
a sounder of wild pig deliber- 
ately trample a cobra to death. 
Professor Calmette had the 
same idea, though he was un- 
able to work the matter out 
fully. My experiments showed 
that the guinea-fowl was slightly 
more resistant to cobra venom 
than the common fowl, but 
the pea-fowl was certainly not 
in the same favourable cate- 
gory, and even in the case of 
the guinea-fowl the greater im- 
munity enjoyed was not 
marked. The pig is probably 
protected by his tough skin, 
and still more by his tactics of 
mass attack. It must, indeed, 
be a very unpleasant predica- 
ment for a cobra to find itself 
in when it is rushed by a 
sounder of these sharp-footed, 
heavy and quickly moving ani- 
mals. I think that the guinea- 
fowl and the pea-fowl, like the 
kite, trust to the strokes of 
their broad powerful wings. 
They probably keep out of 
range of the snake’s thrust, 
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which I believe to be much 
more limited than is generally 
supposed, but I shall have more 
to say on this subject when 
speaking of fights between the 
mongoose and the cobra. 

To sum up: I am Satisfied 
that the snake-charmer enjoys 
no high measure of immunity, 
and that he owes such protec- 
tion as he possesses to his per- 
fect knowledge of the ways of 
these reptiles. His movements 
are methodical, rhythmical and 
slow. This was the conclusion 
Calmette came to many years 
ago, and at which I, too, had 
arrived before I had read his 
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paper on the subject. As to 
the various animals which at- 
tack and eat snakes, the mon- 
goose is the king of them all. 
Without anticipating what I 
have to say of him on a future 
occasion, there are two things 
I feel can be said with cer- 
tainty. No animals, save the 
cobra itself and possibly the 
closely allied thanatophidia, 
have any great degree of im- 
munity to cobra venom. Their 
safety lies in the fact that by 
one means or another they 
avoid being bitten. Immunity 
from the effect of a cobra bite 
is practically a myth. 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


BY /ENEAS. 


I HAD come into Broome 
through the thick scrub country, 
where half-wild Hereford cattle 
crashed into the undergrowth 
at the approach of my car. 
At one moment I was in the 
‘never - never’ country, and 
then, the next, the white roofs 
of Broome touched the glow- 
ing sky. My aged Pegasus, 
missing on one cylinder, crept 
along the seashore—where man- 
groves, thrust up through the 
mud, harboured a dense army 
of mosquitoes and sandflies—on 
past the litter of the sandy 
beach, to where inexpressibly 
blue water lapped towards the 
slopes on which lay the pearlers’ 
camp—that is, all that re- 
mained of it. Ichabod ! 

I knew that the man [ 
wanted was there, but whether 
or no I could tempt him to 
put to sea again was another 
matter altogether. In a man- 
ner of speaking, Peter Glint 
had his roots in Broome, Brit- 
‘isher though he was, a pearler 
who, on the whole, had done 
rather well. A big man with 
a gnarled face tanned to dark 
mahogany, his solitary eye 
penetrating like a steel-blue 
gimlet, and a scrub moustache 
which might have been reft 
from a derelict doormat. Any 
age between fifty and seventy 
—probably midway between 
the two. Two hundred pounds 
of wire and whipcord. 


His greeting 
teristic. 

“What the hell are you 
doing here ? ” he growled. 

I went on to explain. Noth- 
ing to do and no prospect of 
employment. Just £150 in my 
grip and the likelihood of being 
on the bread line in six months, 
or less. A cheery prospect for 
an ex-officer of the Indian 
Army, ‘axed,’ like so many 
brothers in arms, butchered 
to make an Indian Congress 
holiday. 

“I'd like to have a shot at 
the pearling,”’ I said. 

“ Nothing in it,” Glint mut- 


was charac- 


tered. ‘ Shell round about £50 
a ton. And likely to remain 
there.” 


“But always the chance of 
@ good pearl or two.” 

“Yes, and the more likely 
chance of drawing blank. No, 
son. There’s just enough in 
the bank to last out my time, 
and the old lugger yonder 
wanting fifty jimmy o’ goblins 
spent to make her seaworthy. 
There wouldn’t be a dollar 
left of your hundred and fifty 
quid by the time the grub- 
Stake and crew were provided. 
And then not enough made to 
see your money back again. 
Cut it out, boy, cut it out.” 

I made it pretty clear to 
Peter that if he declined to 
come in I should have to find 
some other of the clan. As 
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I rammed this home I could 
see the old fever boiling up 
and the light of other days 
gleaming in his eye. Ere we 
had finished our second pipe 
the deal was clinched. 


No doubt about it—Broome 
was sick unto death. I could 
not fail to see that as I walked 
down to what was once the 
business quarter. Here white- 
ant infested buildings with 
closed shutters were more in 
evidence than those occupied. 
‘To Let’ and ‘For Sale’ 
boards met the eye in every 
direction. An air of gloom 
and depression prevailed where 
not so long ago were bustle 
and business activity. Before 
the war some four hundred 
luggers sailed each February 
towards the pearling grounds, 
sure of a paying catch; now 
the number was down to less 
than a quarter of that number. 

No wonder that Peter Glint 
shook a hoary head at the sug- 
gestion of fresh adventure. 

Nevertheless there had been 
a fierce fight to carry on, none 
the less fierce because before 
the war the demand for shell 
was increasing. But the period 
of luxury came to an end with 
the outbreak of hostilities. 
Most of the commodity was 
absorbed in the markets of 
Europe; to-day what trade 
there is comes from America, 
sorry as the plight is there. 

When the demand ior shell 
was strong, adventurers from 
all over the world came to the 
call of the industry. The free 
and open life, the sense of gain, 
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and, above all, the chance of 
a lucky run in pearls them- 
selves, proved a lure that few 
could resist. 

So Broome was born. It 
was not long before the native 
diving by naked aborigines 
was abandoned for the modern 
deep-water methods. Divers 
were brought from England to 
teach the congenital under-sea 
workers. And apt pupils they 
were, especially the Japanese, so 
that to-day the little yellow men 
have practically a monopoly of 
that side of the industry. Be- 
yond all question they are the 
best divers in the world. 

At first the standard hand- 
pump diving apparatus was 
used, but later this was dis- 
placed by the more efficient 
engine pumps, which permitted 
two divers to work together 
from the single unit. Now 
these engine pumps have been 
put aside owing to the slack 
state of the industry, and the 
old hand pumps restored. 
When the yearly take of shell 
was unlimited by restriction it 
was in every pearler’s interest 
to fish the maximum quantity, 
which result was entirely due 
to the engine pump; but now 
conditions have changed, and 
pearlers have been forced back 
to the earlier method. 

“It’s like this,” Glint ex- 
plained. “Up to four years 
ago we were fishing an un- 
limited quantity of shell to 
supply a falling market. The 
bread and cheese of the in- 
dustry, son, pearls being a sort 
of side line. There would never 
have been straight pearling 
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here if shell hadn’t been the 
backbone of the game. O’ 
course there was, and is, the 
chance of a find in the way of 
paying stones, and here and 
there one that meant a fortune ; 
but without the shell! Well, I 
ask you?” 

To this did I, like Desde- 
mona, seriously incline. More- 
over, I had heard much of it 
before, therefore I was not 
to be turned from the career 
of my humour. I was going 
to have one throw for fortune 
and hang the rest. In as many 
terse words I told Glint so. 

He spat reflectively at a pass- 
ing land crab. We were sitting 
smoking on the beach at the 
time. 

“All right, all right,’ he 
said. “ You are coughing up 
the boodle for the show, repairs 
to the lugger, crew and grub, 
and all the rest of it. Seeing 
as I stand in for half the loot, 
I’m doing my best to see the 
venture through. But you’d 
better hear the risks afore you 
really decide.”’ 

* Get to it, Peter,” I grinned. 
“Not that it’s going to make 
any difference either way.” 

“Well, it’s like this. Shell 
prices were slumping and costs 
were on the jump. Our only 
chance was to combine and 
get a fixed price from some 
quarter—America for choice. 
That was three years ago. We 
made that bargain with a big 
firm in New York, the price to 
be £180 a ton. That meant a 
quota of about eight ton per 
boat each voyage.” 

“ Good enough !”’ I cried. 
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“M’yes,” Peter mumbled. 
“ But that ain’t the end of the 
yarn. That contract was for a 
year only. Next year the new 
quota was down, and last 
voyage the figure was less than 
five tons per lugger. Which 
meant that the  two-diver 
system was washed out. Back 
to hand pumps once more. 
And that’s where I threw in 
my hand.” 

Peter sighed gustily and re- 
sumed— 

“Ever been weeks at sea in 
a fifty-foot lugger ? ” he asked. 

I had to admit that such had 
not been my fortune. 

* Ar,” Peter smiled in sin- 
ister fashion. ‘It ain’t all 
violets, give you my word. 
Once past Roebuck Bay, and 
on the pearling grounds be- 
tween North-West Cape some 
two hundred miles to west of 
Wyndham, there’s more to fear 
than a bad season without 
profits. A thousand miles of 
coast-line there, without any 
shelter to speak of. Ar! 

“See what that means? 
Course you don’t. But from 
the sailing time in February 
to the end of April is the hurri- 
cane season with its cyclonic 
force tearing down the coast 
and carrying all before it.” 

“‘ But not as a general rule,” 
I pointed out. 

‘Maybe not for several years, 
but you never know. Nothing 
to write home about since 1926, 
when over 100 luggers were lost 
and the Broome foreshore was 
strewn with bodies. And these 
freaks o’ nature ain’t like the 
American tornadoes hustling 
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over a belt of territory, but 
sometimes two hundred miles in 
diameter. I’m just telling you.” 

All the same, I could see 
that old Peter was warming to 
the prospect of another season, 
although he had sworn that 
the pearlers should see him 
no more. The next thing he 
said confirmed my judgment. 

“We should want a crew of 
seven,”’ he said casually, though 
I was not deceived. ‘‘ That is 
a Japanese diver, two men to 
work the pumps, another for 
the control of the life-line and 
air-pipe, two to sail the lugger 
and a cook. Some cook, too, 
as you'll find later. Most of 
‘em Malays and boys recruited 
from Koepang—Dutch island 
of Timor. You got to learn 
this, son, and a lot more.”’ 

Which, in time, I did. Inter 
alia, that indentured crews 
are brought in under bond, 
and a definite understanding 
that no member of the crew 
shall be permitted to take up 
his residence in Australia. Even 
the Japanese diver who chooses 
his own fishing ground is not 
exempt from the ‘ White Aus- 
tralia ’ enactment. 


From any point of view it 
was interesting work. With 
fine weather from the first, so 
that sailing was a mere matter 
of routine, there was nothing 
much for the novice (myself) 
to do beyond lend a hand when 
needed and watch the diver 
at work once we had reached 
the selected fishing ground. 
And one of the first things I 
learnt was the wide difference 
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between fishing for shell in the 
Persian Gulf and the method 
adopted off the Australian coast. 
Here the diver descends with 
an agreed system of signals 
to be made to the tender on 
deck by means of tugs on the 
life-line. The lugger, close- 
hauled, drifts gently at the 
rate of a knot or so, whilst 
the diver is dragged slowly 
astern and raised slightly above 
the sea-floor. 

Down below there it is quite 
light, and from long practice 
the diver is able to distinguish 
the pearl shells on the fawn- 
coloured sand. Some may be 
plainly exposed, others barely 
noticeable and invisible save 
for the thin rim of white when 
the bivalve has opened its 
shell to feed. Another may 
be sand-covered, but its pres- 
ence indicated by a semicircular 
impression in the silica and 
powdered coral. 

Searching the ground before 
him, the diver drifts on till he 
sees a Shell. A tug at the 
life-line, and he is lowered so 
that he can secure his object. 
The slightest bump on the 
sea-bed is sufficient to alarm 
the oyster, which immediately 
closes, but not before the diver 
has seen the white lip of the 
shell, and the prize is his. 

Again he signals to the tender, 
and is once more raised above 
the sand to continue the drift. 
And so the work goes on until 
the diver wishes to return to 
the surface. 

And now, should the diver 
have been working at any 
great depth, commences a pro- 
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cess known as ‘ staging.’ From 
a long period of high pressure 
in the diving dress air has been 
forced into the diver’s body. 
He has become aerated —a 
highly dangerous condition un- 
less treated carefully. Only 
by coming to the surface slowly, 
and with long pauses, and this 
every few fathoms, can the air 
be exhausted from the body and 
the man restored to normality. 

Time was when the peril 
known as ‘ diver’s paralysis ’"— 
purely the result of too quickly 
bringing a worker to the surface 
—was an everyday tragedy. 
Then the sufferer was rushed 
back to Broome, sometimes a 
matter of days away. As like 
as not death supervened ere 
the patient could be conveyed 
to the decompressor at Broome, 
a glass cage wherein the un- 
fortunate was subjected to 
varying pressures in an effort 
to save life. Now such cases 
are rare, since divers have learnt 
caution from bitter experience. 

Hence the adoption of the 
‘staging ’ process. And hence 
the now comparative small loss 
of life. 

Interesting? Raw life under 
‘sapphire skies and something 
new every moment—to say 
nothing of the gambling chance 
of finding a pearl of price in 
the next shell that came aboard 
the lugger. And no gunmen here 
to snatch the prize, no ‘robbery 
under arms’ as in the early days 
of the gold-mining industry. 
This pearling is a clean business, 
with the element of drama 
absent. 

But not so far as the per- 
sonal element is concerned. I 
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can still feel the thrill that 
ran down my spine when the 
diver came on deck for the 
first time with his broad-meshed 
string bag containing his har- 
vest. 

“Come on.” Peter Glint 
winked that solitary eye as 
the catch was spread out on 
deck. ‘Another ‘Southern 
Cross ’ maybe, and maybe noth- 
ing. Six to one on nothing.” 

A careful search of the bag 
disclosed nothing in the shape 
of a genuine stone. Not even 
* baroque,’ that quality of pear!- 
growth which, for reasons of 
miscolour or faulty shape, can- 
not be classed with genuine 
pearl itself. Anything of poor 
colour or irregular formation 
is graded, according to the 
degree of defect, into classes 
of baroque, which finds a 
market in China. 

“Hardly worth troubling 
about,” Peter remarked in 
his informative way. ‘‘ Prices 
dropping every voyage. But 
the honest to God pearl does, 
and always will, command its 
full value. Shape, colour, 
lustre, and there you are, my 
boy.” 

“Sounds all right,’ I said. 
“ But I'd like to hear a little 
more on that score. Mean to 
tell me that anybody can spot 
a high-grade stone at sight ? ”’ 

“ Pretty well,” Peter agreed. 
“You can’t fake pearls like 
you can diamonds and emeralds. 
Not to deceive a man who has 
handled the right stuff. And 
them pearls ain’t all alike. 
There’s the round stone, the 
drop, the single and double 
button. Weight counts, too.” 
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“So I have heard,” I said. 
“Same as diamonds.” 

“Well, not precisely. A 
perfect sphere without flaw 
can be approximately valued 
by squaring in pounds sterling 
the weight in grains of the 
stone. Put more plainly, the 
formula is £1 a grain squared. 
But good stones, whatever size, 
are rare, though you never 
know your luck. I’ve known 
a skipper open a hundred tons 
of shell with never a ghost of a 
pearl. Contrarywise, another 
skipper—old Bob Ritter he 
was—tleared seven thousand 
merry little quids in one trip. 
And in less than fifty ton of 
shell at that.” 

All in the luck of the game ! 
A kind of a sort of a living 
with the chance of a fortune 
thrown in. Can you wonder, 
then, that the business had a 
fascination for me ? 

Not that Peter encouraged 
me; on the contrary. It was 
long odds, he said repeatedly, 
that the end of the cruise would 
see me at the limit of my 
resources and never a pearl to 
my credit. A sudden storm, 
a season of ill-chance, and then 
beachcombing for sheer bread 
and cheese. And a filthy job 
at the best. Sea slugs! Ugh! 


There were other luggers be- 
sides ours scattered over the 
pearling grounds. The south- 
east winds had set in, and, apart 
from the danger of a possible 
tornado, the busy season would 
go on for weeks. In these 
comparatively clear waters, un- 
disturbed by the heavy ground- 
swell of the west wind, work 
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was progressing in weather of 
the most perfect condition. 

Most of these attenuated 
fleets worked on appointed 
stations, whilst the ‘ one boat ’ 
men had either banded together 
or attached themselves to larger 
units so that they might be 
at hand to take in supplies 
when the provision schooner 
called to ration the working 
boats. 

For ten months the work 
continues without interruption, 
though boats in the vicinity 
of Broome return to that port 
for a few days in August to 
enable the Japanese divers to 
celebrate their ‘ Feast of Lan- 
terns.’ It is a hard life, as I 
found before long, and far 
better suited to the Oriental 
than the European. The mon- 
otony of the sea in all weathers, 
almost cut off from life, tries 
the most optimistic to the limit 
of human endurance. 

But the lure, the lure is 
ever there, and will be as long 
as treasure fever burns in the 
blood of adventure. 

And so, I suppose, it was 
with us. Every load of shell 
brought with it a thrill that 
never seemed to grow less, and 
that constant disappointment 
could not quench. A hard, dull 
and monotonous life, but Pan- 
dora’s box was never exhausted. 

The Japanese diver himself 
is a study in humanity of which 
I never tired. His amazing 
ability for work during long 
periods, his toughness and phy- 
sical texture, excited my warm- 
est admiration. For union 
hours of toil have no place in 
the pearling industry. His 
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task is only confined to the 
limit of his will, and for many 
hours of the day he is on the 
sea-floor plying his trade. 

He is paid by results with a 
minimum guarantee, plus a 
commission on the pearls found, 
and this is a sufficient induce- 
ment for him to toil on, though 
others are only too willing to 
‘call it a day.’ 

From which it might be 
inferred that the little yellow 
man is a gambler. He is. 
Our little Ito, for instance. 
Never tired, always cheerful, 
looking forward to one thing 
only—his shore leave. In port 
when the luggers return to 
Broome you can see many 
a counterpart of Ito, strutting 
the streets clad in all the glory 
of Western sartorial extrava- 
gance as featured by the Mile 
End Road on a bank holiday, 
much as if he owned the earth, 
which, inferentially, he does. 
To call him a hard drinker 
would be to libel the little 
man, though he has a capacity 
for absorbing alcohol that is 
staggering, or would be in a 
mere Westerner. 

But no spot of strong drink 
passes his lips from the mo- 
ment he comes aboard until 
he once more makes port. I 
have a vivid recollection of a 
night south of Broome when 
I camped on the outskirts of 
a little coastal port where a 
lugger lay in the harbour. 
During the afternoon I wit- 
nessed the conveyance to the 
lugger of three cases of port 
wine. That night I fell asleep 
to distant peals of laughter 
which came across the water. 
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By morning the lugger had 
vanished with its Japanese 
crew, so when I suggested to a 
storekeeper hard by that there 
had been a sort of party, he 
laughed. 

“Something in that direc. 
tion,” he said. “Japs on a 
final binge. But, bless you, 
Captain, there’s no ‘ morning 
after the night before’ for 
those chaps. Did you ever 
see a Jap with a jag on him? 
No, and you never will.” 

“Like Sam Weller’s dead 
postboy,” I suggested. “Or 
a deceased donkey.” 


We slogged on through the 
sweltering months on stale food 
and tepid water, ever with the 
hope of something worth while, 
and the cruise drew to an end. 
And then one fine morning we 
found iT. At least Peter did. 
Bending over a fresh-opened 
shell, he drew from its slimy 
depths something that glowed 
and glistened in the bright 
sunshine. Glint drew a long 
breath and handed the object 
to me. 

“A big pearl,’ I gasped. 
“Might be about 90 grains to 
my inexperienced eye.” 

“ You said it,” Peter grunted. 
“A double button. That’s if 
there is no flaw in it. Several 
thousand quids’ worth, son, if 
the market’s right.” 

And half of it mine ! 

“Yes, I know,” Peter Glint 
said sapiently. “I'd feel the 
same at your age. But we 
got to put this josser under the 
microscope afore we count the 
chicks. Let’s go below and 
have a good squint at it.” 
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For some time Peter regarded 
the pearl with his eye glued to 
the glass. Then the light faded 
from his face and his brows 
contracted. 

“Tt’s there, boy,” he said. 
“The flaw. Look for yourself. 
Makes all the difference in the 
world.” 

“ Worthless ? ” 
“Ts that it?” 

“ Well, I won’t say that,” 
Peter replied. ‘“‘ All depends 
on how far the flaw sorter 
penetrates. It mebby is deep 
or it’s mebby slight. Only 
God and a bloke in Broome 
knows. We'll lock it up in the 
safe, anyhow.” 

There was something rather 
mysterious in Glint’s manner 
suggestive of some hidden 
meaning, though I knew him 
too well to ask for enlighten- 
ment at that stage. He had 
made no attempt to hide our 
find from either crew or diver, 
for the simple reason that 
secrecy was not necessary, there 
being no brand of gangster in 
the pearling world. Glint had 
no fear of a knife in his back 
at the hand of some desperate 
thief. Nor anything in the 
way of a desperate adventure 
with the precious stone re- 
covered in the last chapter. 
Pearling does not lend itself 
to that. 


I gasped. 


We were back in port of 
Broome at length after many 
weary months of drudgery, with 
little to show for all our 
trouble. Enough shell, perhaps, 
to pay for the voyage, with a 
few small pearls thrown in. I 
could see my £150 back again. 
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“Son,” Peter said solemnly 
after we had done justice to 
meal and malt, “son, in the 
immortal words of the poet, 
‘Rise up, William Riley, and 
come along with me.’ I’m going 
to show you the most honest 
man in the world. One who 
could have made millions, but 
is content with a modest share 
of the deal. Names his own 
price, mind you, but he’d be 
a cur who objected to that. 
A craftsman if ever there was 
one, loving the work that 
nobody else on this continent 
can do.” 

“ The name of this prodigy ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Nobody .knows,”’ Peter ex- 
plained, if an explanation it 
could be called. “It might be 
Smith or Jones, or, again, 
Mitsu—though that I calculate 
is only camouflage. Whistle 
up a taxi and let’s go to it.” 

I shall never forget that 
short journey and the amazing 
results thereof. It was the 
season of the ponicianas, and 
the gorgeous flamboyants were 
in full bloom. Down into the 
Jap town we drove past Malays, 
Koepangers and some aborig- 
inal prisoners working in gangs 
from the local gaol. 

We came at length to a shop 
opposite the open-air cinema, 
and entered under the sign of 
the three golden balls, the 
universal pawnbroker’s trade 
mark. It was strange to find 
a pawnbroker in such a place, 
though surprises are common 
in a fast decaying town like 
Broome. 

We entered the dingy little 
shop and passed down a dark 
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passage, at the end of which 
was a door on which Peter 
knocked. A thin high-pitched 
voice bade us enter. Inside 
was an elderly man, dark- 
skinned, wrinkled, with a pair 
of dusky eyes that seemed to 
hold the wisdom of ages. He 
was seated at a green-baize 
table at work on some object 
that looked to me like a dull 
lustreless pearl. As he rose to 
greet us he removed a -watch- 
maker’s glass from his eye, 
and I caught the flash of gold 
teeth as he smiled a welcome. 

“How goes it, old bird ? ” 
Peter cried. “This is my 
friend Captain ASneas come to 
see some of the wonders of 
pearl faking, Johnny.” 

‘Johnny’ = grinned. He 
seemed to appreciate the 
humour of his customers. 

“What for you want?” he 
asked. 

“Presently,” Peter said. 
“Son, this is a pearl-charmer. 
New lamps for old ones, sorter. 
Looks as if he was doing a bit 
of faking at this moment.” 

This sounded a trifle alarm- 
ing. It looked as if Peter 
was about to indulge in a bit 
of hanky-panky with our double 
button stone, which I knew he 
had in his pocket, with the 
mysterious Oriental as his ac- 
complice. If so, I was not 
standing for anything like that. 

But I ought to have known 
Peter better. Therefore I was 
glad later that I had waited 
for developments. For in that 
little room, with its bare floor 
and Spartan simplicity, I was 
to learn something which, so 
far as I know, has never yet 
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been clad in simple prose, 
The apex, so to speak, of the 
hunt for the Golden Fleece of 
pearl fishing. 

The little man in that dingy 
room came to Australia long be- 
fore the days when the ‘ White 
Australia’ slogan became a 
plank in the political platform. 
Mitsu—to give our _ pocket 
genius a name that is not his 
own—realised afar off that 
there was scope for his talent 
in a far country, hence his 
presence in Broome. In inti- 
mate moments he owned to 
Ceylon as his birthplace and 
the fact that he had been 
brought up as an artificer in 
gold and precious stones, in 
the course of which craft he 
had acquired a certain know- 
ledge of pearls. 

Pearls, to him, must have 
held a certain fascination, for 
on them he had concentrated 
to the exclusion of everything 
else, and to him those fascinat- 
ing spheres had yielded up 
their secrets and whispered 
things long buried in the depths 
of the tropical ocean. 

On pearls superb, pearls of 
little value, pearls flawed be- 
yond recovery, he had worked 
with a patience that amounted 
to Carlyle’s definition of genius. 
And when he knew what he 
knew, and what was black 
ignorance to the trade, he took 
his courage in both hands and 
fared forth to Broome. Once 
there he developed his art. 
Now let us see that art in the 
perfection of its flower. 

“You would like to see some 
pearls ? ” he asked. 

Most certainly I would. Also 
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I would like to know what 
Mitsu was doing in that dirty, 
gloomy, native quarter plying 
the trade of pawnbroker, pedd- 
ling cheap and flashy jewelry 
to a polyglot community. But, 
concerning that, I was to learn 
later. Certainly there was no 
illicit or contraband trade 
enacted here under the nose of 
authority. 

On the little baize table 
Mitsu poured out a wealth of 
pearls that fairly took my 
breath away. He hung over 
them lovingly, and it was easy 
to see that the parting from a 
single one of them would be a 
genuine grief to him. 

“You see that stone,” he 
said, picking up a slightly 
damaged pearl of some ten 
grains. “‘ That green blemish 
I shall presently work on. 
For a customer, you under- 
stand. Maybe I shall take off 
several skins——”’ 

“One moment,” I inter- 
tupted. “‘ What do you mean 
by skins? Do pearls really 
have skins ? ” 

The little genius smiled. 

“They are nothing else,” he 
said. “Just like an onion. 
Some onions have bad skins, 
so the cook he peels them 
until the blemish is no longer 
there. So with pearls. They 
are all skins one under the 
other. And I take off those 
skins one after the other until 
the flaw that renders a pearl 
worthless has been removed. 
Sometimes the flaw is too 
deep, and then my time is 
wasted. That is my risk, for 
I cannot tell until several 
skins are removed. You see, 
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the blemish may reach to the 
core of the stone. That may 
happen to the stone you have 
in your fingers. Who can say 
until I have tried? Perhaps 
that stone be worth £50, per- 
haps nothing. If my time is 
wasted, it is, and no charge 
made. Otherwise my charge 
is in proportion to the value 
of the stone. And nobody else 
in the world can remove the 
skins but me.” 

Mitsu uttered those words 
without the slightest sign of 
boastfulness or pride — he 
merely stated a fact. 

“What I say is true,” he 
went on. ‘“ Here is another 
stone on which I am working.” 

He passed over a fine gem 
spoilt only by a slight mark on 
one side. I returned the stone, 
and, watch-glass in eye, he 
began to work on the pearl. 
Not till then had I fully appre- 
ciated those wonderfully deli- 
cate hands of his. 

“T am now taking off the 
first skin so as to try and 
remove that black mark. But 
it is slow work.”’ 

Whilst Mitsu talked he was 
manipulating the outer shell 
of the pearl with a minute 
triangular file, the stone being 
held in those slender fingers of 
his. When he had finished 
with the file he replaced it 
with an instrument resembling 
that used by a dentist when 
removing tartar from the teeth 
of a patient. With this he 
began to pick at the stone, 
handling it as if it were 
some poisonous object, so amaz- 
ingly delicate was his touch. 
When the first skin was re- 
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moved in this fairy manner, 
Mitsu took up a sheet of emery 
cloth of the finest texture. 

“You have seen all my 
working tools,” he said. “‘ The 
rest is just careful work. I 
must only remove one skin 
at a time, otherwise I might 
take off too much.” 

And yet it all looked so 
simple! That is, until I called 
to mind the fact that each 
skin was of mere microscopic 
thickness, and then my admira- 
tion was complete. 

“* Sometimes I buy bad stones 
and run the risk of making 
them good. If so, then I make 
money. But there is risk in 
that business, and I prefer to 
work for my customers. Say 
you bring me a big pearl and 
ask me to clean him. Your 
pearl, my time, see? If he 
be a fine stone with a small 
flaw I get £250 when you sell 
um. Other way I get nothing. 
Have you anything in my way, 
Mr Glint ? ” 

“ All right, presently,’ Glint 
grinned. ‘‘ My friend’s curi- 
osity isn’t satisfied yet.” 

“What about pearl blis- 
ters ? ’ I asked. 

The Singalese smiled blandly. 

“‘ Sometimes I buy a blister,”’ 
he said. “ But that is really 
a terrible gamble.” 

In passing, it may be noted 
that these blisters are, as a 
rule, bulbous growths on the 
pearl shell which may or may 
not contain pearls which have 
made contact with the shell, 
and become coated with the 
nacreor mother-o’-pearl given 
out by the oyster. On our trip 
we had handled some of these. 
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“TI open these,” the artificer 
went on, “and what do I 
find ? Only mud or very bad 
baroque. Though only last 
week I open a blister and find 
in him a lovely pearl for Mr— 
but I must not speak his 
name.” 

Pearlers are reticent people, 
but I smiled. That blister, 
cut in four pieces, is now in 
my possession, a present from 
the owner of the lovely pearl 
it contained—by far the most 
perfect I have ever seen—102 
grains of lustrous, pink-hued 
perfection with the luck of a 
lifetime behind it. And the 
little man at the baize table 
had worked the miracle. 

“Ts yours usually a long 
job ? ” I asked. 

“Two hours, perhaps, Cap- 
tain. The stone I am now 
working on shapes well, and 
presently, if all goes well, the 
gentleman who owns it will 
pay me £150 and be satisfied.” 

And very moderate, too, I 
thought. 

“ And worth it,” Glint said 
emphatically. 

Then I saw what Peter had 
meant when he had declared 
that Mitsu was the most honest 
man in the world. Easy for 
him to declare a stone to be 
of no great value when his 
practised eye told him that 
under an apparently deep flaw 
lay a small fortune. But so 


implicitly was he trusted that 
pearlers frequently trusted him 
with stones for days at a time 
without troubling to be present 
when the skins were removed. 
What an opportunity for even 
a (comparatively) honest man ! 
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“ Tshow you my diamonds ?”’ 
Mitsu suggested. 

Without waiting for a reply 
the little man locked up his 
pearls and produced a parcel 
of none too precious white 
stones. Over these he fairly 
gloated as a miser gloats over 
gold. Evidently to him the 
purest gem serene the darkest 
caves of ocean bear was as 
nothing compared with those 
flashing brilliants. 

“They don’t compare with 
your pearls,” I said, and could 
see that my dictum troubled 
him. To my mind he brought 
back memories of ‘ Kim’ and 
‘the doctor of sick pearls.’ I 
wondered if Kipling’s character 
knew this man’s art. 

All this by the way, however. 
For it was at this point that 
Peter produced our double 
button with the dark flaw, and 
passed it over for Mitsu’s in- 
spection. 

“Do anything with that? ” 
he asked. 

I watched for some sign of 
hope in the little man’s eyes. 
He might have been handling 
a stone off the beach. I had 
quite forgotten that pearls of 
price were no more to him 
than so many apples. He 
took up his tiny file and got 
to work. For two hours I 
watched him as he removed 
one thin skin after another, 
until it seemed to my inex- 
perienced eyes that the flaw 
was gradually growing less and 
less. In its original state the 
stone weighed some ninety- 
seven grains, and now I heard 
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Peter under his breath suggest 
that some eight grains had been 
removed. Mitsunodded inagree- 
ment. Looking close, I could 
no longer see any sign of flaw. 

“ Tt is finished,” the magician 
said. ‘‘ Just over ninety grains. 
You give me £250.” 

I did not faint, I did not 
throw up my hat or otherwise 
give way to incipient hysteria, 
though I knew that the small 
pink globe which Mitsu handed 
casually to Peter represented 
a few thousands in hard cash. 
For we had found Aladdin, 
and for us he had rubbed his 
wonderful lamp. 


When we had moderately 
celebrated, we sat down on the 
hotel verandah and discussed 
Mitsu and his craft. 

“What an amazing person- 
ality,’ I said. “A man who 
is a master craftsman and a 
potential millionaire. Yet he 
prefers diamonds to pearls, 
sells trashy jewelry and runs 
a pawnbroker’s shop. What a 
combination ! ” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” Peter 
asked. “But it all spells 
money. Cheap gauds to Koep- 
angers, and pawnbroking for 
the benefit of the Japs when 
the divers have gambled every- 
thing away after the lay up. 
And now what, son ? ” 

“Perth, to start with,” I 
replied. 

** Mean to chuck it, what ? ” 

“For the time being, Peter. 
But something tells me that I 
shall stage what the Yanks call 
a ‘ come-back.’ ” 
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A MUTINOUS MIDSHIPMAN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


IN song and story midship- 
men have had an honoured 
place. ‘Casabianca’ and the 
‘Midshipmite ’ have been re- 
cited and sung in the four 
quarters of the globe. Jack 
Easy, Peter Simple and the 
three young gentlemen of 
Kingston’s saga—who led us 
through a quartet of volumes 
from the gun-room to the 
admiral’s stern-walk—are of the 
mental pabulum on which the 
older generation of to-day were 
nurtured and brought up. With 
the darker episodes of naval his- 
tory the names of very junior 
officers are not usually linked. 
Yet there was once a remark- 
able mutiny on board a ship of 
war of which the ringleader 
and originator was but a mid- 
shipman. 

Ninety years ago there was 
serving in the American Navy 
a midshipman, Philip Spencer 
by name, who, in a less peaceful 
era than the ‘forties of the last 
century, might have found 
scope for his daring and in- 
itiative. Philip Spencer came 
of good stock, and his family 
possessed considerable political 
influence, for at the time of 
which we write his father was 
a member of the Cabinet, hold- 
ing the portfolio of Secretary 
for War. Young Spencer had 
been educated at Schenectady 
College, and while there re- 
vealed himself as an imagi- 


native lad who devoured books 
dealing with pirates and buc- 
caneers, and seems to have 
been in request amongst his 
schoolfellows as a story-teller. 
In those days the naval 
academy at Annapolis was not 
yet in existence, and young 
officers entered the United 
States Navy without the dis- 
ciplinary training which has 
long been recognised as an 
important feature of that in- 
stitution. Entry was prac- 
tically direct, and, judging from 
the records of Decatur and 
Maury, selected applicants were 
sometimes rated as midship- 
men about the age of nineteen. 
Of professional education on 
board there seems to have 
been but little. Maury relates 
how, in 1840, a captain forbade 
his midshipmen to work out 
longitude. This, he contended, 
was the secret of the captain 
and the master. It was, there- 
fore, ‘‘ exceedingly officious and 
unbecoming the character of 
gentlemen for midshipmen to 
be prying into the rate and 
error of the chronometer, or to 
have anything to do with 
longitude.” 

Very early in his naval career 
young Spencer’s turbulent dis- 
position brought him into 
trouble. While serving on the 
Brazilian station he had, while 
in a state of drunkenness, 
grossly insulted an English mid- 
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shipman, and it appears that 
the incident was taken up 
officially. He became involved 
in other difficulties, and to 
such an extent that he was 
dismissed from the squadron 
and incurred the severe censure 
of the Navy Department. It 
was said at the time that it 
was merely the ‘ pull’ exerted 
by his family which saved 
Spencer from a court-martial 
and dismissal from the service. 

Unfortunately for himself, 
Philip Spencer was permitted 
to remain in the Navy, and 
in 1842 he was appointed to 
the U.S. brig of war Somers. 
The Somers was a sea-going 
training vessel for young 
naval ratings, her commander 
being Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie. The officers chosen 
for the command of vessels of 
this description are, in all 
navies, selected for their high 
moral character, their smart- 
ness, firmness and tact. Mac- 
kenzie possessed these qualities, 
and in addition to his well- 
deserved reputation as a naval 
officer he was known as a man 
of wide culture. He was a 
successful author. When a 
young man of twenty-three he 
had spent a year’s leave in 
Europe and had written ‘A 
Year in Spain,’ which was very 
highly praised in ‘The Quar- 
terly Review’ and gained the 
author a great reputation in 
London. The combination of 
technical ability and a wide 
range of general knowledge 
marked Mackenzie out as a 
coming man. Possibly Philip 
Spencer’s relatives considered 
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that the best thing for the 
young midshipman was that 
he should be put to serve under 
an enlightened disciplinarian of 
the stamp of Mackenzie. Mac- 
kenzie, however, did not see 
the matter in the same light. 
He regarded the presence on 
board, amongst a crowd of 
young seamen, of an officer of 
the stamp and with the record 
of Philip Spencer as highly 
detrimental. He protested 
officially against—to use his 
own words—hbeing saddled with 
“the base son of an honoured 
father,” but to no purpose. 
Interest and ‘ pull’ triumphed 
over the protests of Commander 
Mackenzie. . 

The size, the nature and the 
internal arrangements of the 
Somers are matters of which 
the reader must have a clear 
idea if the events now to be 
narrated are to be seen in their 
proper setting. The Somers 
was a brig, with raking masts, 
pierced for fourteen guns, 
though actually she mounted 
only ten. She was a very small 
ship, of but 267 tons, and ~ 
sharply built at that. Of the 
six-score souls who formed the 
ship’s company on her historic 
voyage 12 were officers, 9 
ordinary seamen (some acting 
as petty officers), 6 lands- 
men—probably stewards and 
domestics—and 93 were boys 
between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen years. These young 
seamen had nearly all been 
drafted from the receiving ship 
North Carolina, lying at the 
port of New York. 

From details of information 
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emerging from the evidence 
given at the subsequent in- 
vestigations it is possible to 
reconstruct the internal ar- 
rangements of the Somers with 
considerable accuracy. She was 
flush-decked, with low bul- 
warks and a long trunk-house 
or companion over the officers’ 
quarters. The space between 
the upper and the main deck 
was divided by thin and frail 
partitions into four compart- 
ments. The forward — and 
largest — compartment was 
called the berth-deck, where 
all the petty officers, seamen 
and boys slept and ate. Aft 
of the berth-deck came in 
succession three small com- 
partments, entitled respectively 
the steerage, the wardroom 
and the cabin. The steerage 
was occupied by the seven 
midshipmen on board, while 
the wardroom afforded living 
and feeding quarters for four 
officers—namely, the lieutenant, 
the surgeon, the purser (or 
paymaster, as we should prob- 
ably call him) and the acting 
master, or navigator. Right 
aft was the cabin, the sanctum 
of the commander. 
Immediately beneath this 
deck was the hold, the entrance 
to which—and this should be 
noted—was from the forward 
compartment of the main-deck 
occupied by the crew ; and the 
hatches were loose and movable 
affairs. The least nautical 
reader will quickly realise that 
in a vessel of 267 tons, with a 
complement of 120 people, and 
bound—as was the Somers—on 
a cruise which would include 
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passage through the ‘doldrums,’ 
the amount of stores and water 
to be carried would be very 
considerable. The hold was 
indeed filled to its maximum 
capacity with ballast, water. 
tanks, powder, shot, food stores, 
spare sails and other necessaries 
of a ship of war in actual ser. 
vice. Should, therefore, it be- 
come necessary to segregate 
any of the crew as prisoners, 
there was no space for confining 
them in the ship’s hold. An- 
other point worth remembering 
is that on board the Somers 
there was—except for a ser- 
geant—no complement of 
marines, “ men,” a8 Mackenzie 
himself remarked, ‘“‘ distinct 
from the crew in organisation 
and feeling, on whom in ordi- 
nary ships of war the police 
and discipline greatly depend, 
and who form a counterpoise 
and check to the turbulent 
spirits of common seamen.” 
It should be mentioned, too, 
that the Somers, with her fine 
lines, was an extraordinarily 
fast sailer, and this factor, 
together with her armament, 
her light draught and handi- 
ness, would have made her 
an ideal pirate ship in pirate 
days. 

On the 12th of September 
1842 the Somers sailed from 
New York, her destination 
being the West Coast of Africa, 
where she was to deliver de- 
spatches to the sloop of war 
Vandalia on that station. As 
far as Madeira the voyage was 
without incident, and the ordi- 
nary routine of a training ship, 
including target practice, was 
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carried out. The captain kept 
his eye on Spencer, but seems 
to have considered it the wisest 
policy to give that midshipman 
“rope enough to hang him- 
self,” and not to prejudice 
his own prospects and career 
by premature action against a 
subordinate with such powerful 
connections as Spencer had. 
Further, the fact that he was 
in the Somers at all had made 
Spencer ‘one up’ on the com- 
mander, who had protested 
against his appointment to the 
ship. Spencer’s conduct was 
unsatisfactory. He associated 
very little with his brother 
officers, but was unduly intimate 
with the crew, especially the 
seamen and the elder boys. 
Between Madeira and the coast 
of Africa it was remarked by 
the captain and his officers 
that a change had taken place 
in the conduct and bearing of 
the crew. The Somers was no 
longer a ‘happy ship,’ and it 
was also remarked that, while 
Spencer became more reserved 
than ever with his mess-mates, 
his intimacy with the crew, 
including the boatswain’s mate, 
Samuel Cromwell, and an ordi- 
nary seaman named Small, was 
increasing. The captain, how- 
ever, did not actually interfere, 
determined, it would seem, not 
to make a false move. In due 
course the African coast was 
reached, and, her business done, 
the Somers left Cape Palma 
on the 11th November home- 
ward bound, intending, how- 
ever, to call at the Danish 
island of St Thomas in the 
West Indies in order to take in 
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a fresh supply of water and 
provisions. 

A fortnight later the crisis 
came when the purser’s steward, 
James Wales, told a remarkable 
story. It is significant of the 
good order and discipline which 
prevailed aft on board the 
Somers that the official channel 
of communication was followed, 
for Wales unbosomed himself 
to the purser, the purser sought 
the lieutenant, and the lieu- 
tenant brought the matter offi- 
cially before the captain. 

The story was indeed an 
extraordinary one for the cap- 
tain of a ship of war to hear. 
It appeared that in the second 
dog-watch of the previous day, 
the 25th November, Wales was 
standing forward by the bitts 
when Spencer came up and, 
after some few remarks about 
the weather, ordered him to 
get on top of the booms as he 
had something of the greatest 
importance to communicate. 
Spencer then in the most solemn 
manner prescribed an oath of 
secrecy for Wales to take, and 
then proceeded to reveal what 
he had to communicate. This 
was no less than a plan, with 
the assistance of some twenty 
of the brig’s company who 
were already in the conspiracy, 
to seize the ship, murder the 
officers and enter upon a career 

of piracy. Spencer then ex- 
plained to his horrified listener 
some of the details of the plot. 
It was to be put into execution 
some night when Spencer had 
the middle-watch. The vessel 
was to be seized, and the arm 
chest —the keys of which 
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Spencer engaged to obtain— 
was to be opened and arms 
swiftly distributed to the con- 
spirators. Spencer would then 
proceed to the cabin in the 
stern and noiselessly murder 
the captain. After that a 
party would invade the ward- 
room and kill the officers there, 
except the surgeon. The crew 
would then be mustered, and 
the likeliest would be asked to 
throw in their lot with the 
ringleaders. Spencer, however, 
declared that he would have 
none of the “small fry,” as 
he termed the younger lads, 
and these, as not being worth 
their keep, would be thrown 
overboard or made to walk the 
plank. When all this had been 
done the ship would then be 
headed for Cape San Antonio, 
at the western extremity of 
Cuba, or to the Isle of Pines 
in the same vicinity, and the 
course of piracy would begin. 
Prizes were to be captured, 
and when all valuables had 
been removed they were to be 
scuttled. Crew and passengers 
were in every case to be mur- 
dered, except the women, who 
were to be kept for the pirates’ 
pleasure. 

The astonished Wales was 
too startled to make any reply. 
Spencer then called up the 
seaman Small and began to 
converse with him in Spanish. 
Small looked significantly at 
Wales, whereupon Spencer re- 
marked in English, ‘‘ You need 
have no fear of him. I’ve 
sounded him pretty well and I 
find he’s one of us.”’ Small 
replied that he was very pleased 
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to hear it, and was the 
called away on some duty, 
Spencer turned again to Wales 
and declared that he was pre. 
pared to offer him the post 
of third officer in the pirate 
ship, at the same time asking 
Wales what he thought of the 
whole project. The purser’s 
steward considered it wise to 
express his approval, and 
Spencer then said that they 
would have another interview 
on the following day, adding 
that if Wales broke his oath of 
secrecy his life would not be 
worth a moment’s purchase, 
“TI shall kill you myself if 
necessary, or you will be mur- 
dered by some of the rest of 
us.” Such was Spencer’s warn- 
ing. Wales, however, found an 
opportunity next morning of 
revealing the secret. Com- 
mander Mackenzie at once 
found himself in a difficulty. 
Although he nowhere admits 
so much himself, it is clear 
from reading between the lines 
of his evidence that he sus- 
pected he was being made 
the victim of a tremendous 
‘leg-pull.’ Was it not quite 
possible that the insubordinate 
young midshipman Spencer was 
trying to maneuvre his captain 
into a position where a false 
move would cover the latter 
with ridicule ? For what would 
Mackenzie’s position be should 
he have to explain to the Navy 
Board that he had placed the 
son of the Minister of War in 
arrest for attempting to seize 
a brig of war, and to hoist the 
‘Jolly Roger’ at the peak, 
with the assistance of the 
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purser’s steward? The com- 
mander might well be laughed 
out of the Navy. At the same 
time Commander Mackenzie 
could not conceal from himself 
the sullen and discontented 
demeanour of the crew, and his 
mind dwelt on the case of the 
British frigate Hermione, where, 
in the memory of many naval 
officers still living, the captain 
and officers of that ship had 
been murdered and the vessel 
then turned into a pirate. 
But though he refused to be 
rattled, he directed the first 
lieutenant to keep a close watch 
on Spencer’s movements and 
to report any suspicious occur- 
rence. 

That afternoon the lieutenant 
reported that, frankly, he did 
not like the look of things, and 
spoke strongly of the need for 
drastic action. Mackenzie saw 
that the hour had come, and 
decided to strike, and strike 
hard, when the drum should 
beat for evening quarters. 

When the drum beat and the 
crew had gone to their stations 
Mackenzie assembled all the 
officers aft, and ordered the 
lieutenant to seize Midshipman 
Spencer and place him in irons. 
This was done, and Mackenzie 
declared he would have Spencer 
put to death at once should he 
endeavour to hold communica- 
tion with any of the crew. 
Spencer was searched, but noth- 
ing was found upon him. His 
locker below was then explored, 
and in his razor-case was found 
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a Sheet of paper covered with 
mysterious characters. These, 
one midshipman declared, were 
in Greek script, and he was 
ordered forthwith to trans- 
literate the words into English. 

The document at any rate 
showed that the statement 
made by Wales had some 
foundation, for it clearly indi- 
cated a plot to seize the ship. 
It began with the names of 
four as certain, ten doubtful 
and seventeen—including the 
doctor—who were to be kept 
whether they liked it or not. 
At the foot of the document 
were the names of four ring- 
leaders—including Spencer him- 
self—who would take over the 
wheel, the arm chest and the 
officers’ quarters. There was 
a significant hint as to the fate 
of the ‘small fry’ in the 
sentence. 


Id avy vor papxed Sovv vis To 
Cow adtep it ts Sove ve virAr 
mux out Oe Best avd Sustrose of 
Oe pest.) 


The arrest and confinement 
of Midshipman Spencer did 
not produce the effect which 
Mackenzie had hoped. Far 
from cowing the crew it seemed 
to exasperate them, and there 
were some ominous incidents. 
The following evening seaman 
Small, after a conversation with 
the boatswain’s mate Crom- 
well, gave a sudden and violent 
jerk to the weather-royal brace. 
This resulted in the carrying 





1 If any not marked down wish to join after it is done we will pick out the best 


and dispose of the rest. 
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away of the main top-gallant 
mast—apparently with the in- 
tent of throwing overboard the 
boy on the royal yard, so that 
confusion might ensue favour- 
able for the seizing of the ship 
by the conspirators. When the 
crew were called aft to send 
aloft a new top-gallant mast, 
the men at first refused, and 
when finally they obeyed the 
order they did so in an in- 
subordinate and ‘ tumultuous ’ 
manner. So alarming was the 
demeanour of the crew that the 
lieutenant sang out to the 
commander, ‘‘God! I believe 
they are coming,” and cocking 
his pistol he jumped on the 
trunk hatch, ordering the men 
to stand fast or he would 
blow out the brains of the first 
man that moved without per- 
mission. The next day, there- 
fore, Commander Mackenzie 
had Cromwell and Small 
arrested and placed in irons 
on the quarter-deck. Still the 
mutinous spirit showed itself, 
and that evening when the 
crew were called aft to the 
main trysail sheet the work 
was carried out in the same 
disrespectful manner. The men 
for a time refused to return 
forward when ordered to do 
so. It was clear that further 
arrests must be made, and 
on the 30th November four 
others were placed in irons on 
the quarter-deck in company 
with Spencer, Cromwell and 
Small. 

At this time the intention 
of Commander Mackenzie was 
to take the prisoners to the 
United States and hand them 
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over to the naval authorities 


on arrival. But, with seven 
prisoners on the quarter-deck, 
the situation had become one 
of great difficulty. It was 
impossible to prevent them 
from communicating with one 
another, with the helmsman 
and with the crew when these 
were aft on duty. Im the 
detailed description already 
given of the accommodation 


on board the Somers it has: 


been shown that there was no 
place below where the prisoners 
could have been kept under 
lock and key, and their pres- 
ence on the quarter-deck agegra- 
vated the mutinous and sullen 
spirit of the remainder of the 
crew. It was not feasible to 
ascertain how many of these 
were loyal, and even had it 
been there was absolutely no 
way of segregating the faithful 
from the malcontents. There 
was always the danger that in 
the confusion engendered by 
some such incident as a sudden 
squall—especially at night—the 
officers might be set upon and 
overpowered. Further, the par- 
titions between the four com- 
partments into which the ship 
was subdivided were so flimsy 
that they would have yielded 
at once to a rush of men from 
the berth-deck forward. The 
officers stood as sentries on the 
deck, and ultimately had to 
remain under arms day and 
night, watch and watch about. 
The Somers was now little more 
than a floating box crammed 
with human beings, of whom 
eleven had to be prepared at 
any moment to fight for their 
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lives with the odds of ten to 
one against them. 

In these circumstances Com- 
mander Mackenzie felt justified 
in requesting his officers to give 
him the benefit of their counsel 
and advice. It should be 
noted that it was not in his 
power to convene a regular 
court-martial, and he there- 
fore addressed to his officers 
on 30th November a letter in 
which he requested them to 
take into careful consideration 
the present condition of the 
Somers and the contingencies 
of every nature which might 
occur during the remainder of 
the voyage. They were then 
to furnish the captain, in writ- 
ing, with their opinion as to 
the proper course to be pur- 
sued. Immediately on receipt 
of the letter the officers, with 
the exception of three acting 
midshipmen who remained with 
Mackenzie himself in armed 
charge of the deck, assembled 
in the wardroom and began 
the examination of thirteen 
witnesses, whose evidence was 
given on oath. Without a 
break and without food the 
officers continued throughout 
the day at their task. Next 
morning they reassembled, and 
after some further delibera- 
tion drew up a letter, to which 
every officer signed his name, 
expressing the unanimous 
opinion of them all, “ bearing 
in mind our duty to our 
God, our country and to the 
service.” 

In the letter the signatories 
declared that there was clear 
evidence of mutiny of the 
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most atrocious nature, and it 
was shown that during the 
voyage out Spencer had given 
money, tobacco and brandy— 
the latter stolen from the ward- 
room—to some of the seamen 
and boys; that it would be 
impossible to be sure of carry- 
ing the prisoners to the United 
States ; that there was already 
the likelihood of the ship being 
seized ; and that, in these cir- 
cumstances, the assembled offi- 
cers were unanimously of 
opinion that Acting Midship- 
man Philip Spencer, Boat- 
swain’s Mate Samuel Cromwell 
and Seaman Elisha Small 
“should be put to death in 
a manner best calculated 
aS an example to make a 
beneficial impression on the 
disaffected.” 

Alexander Slidell Mackenzie 
was not the man to shrink 
from the dreadful task now 
thrust upon him. He deter- 
mined to hang the three pris- 
oners mentioned. He knew 
that the legality of his action 
would undoubtedly be ques- 
tioned, and on this point he 
had nothing to guide him. As 
he himself put it later, “‘ The 
high seas furnished no learned 
jurists with whom he might 
consult.” But he saw his duty 
clearly, and not less because 
he realised that, with the excep- 
tion of himself and his officers, 
the three condemned mutineers 
were the only persons on board 


‘capable of navigating the ship. 


By their death the very heart 

of the mutiny would cease to 

beat ; to quote the commander 

once again, “‘ Guilt would not 
oO 
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trust itself to the broad ocean 
without a navigator.” 

All the arrangements were 
quickly made, and Spencer and 
his dupes were given ten min- 
utes to prepare for death. Just 
before Spencer went forward 
under the main-yard the lieu- 
tenant took leave of him. 
Spencer took the lieutenant’s 
hand in both of his, and in the 
most earnest manner asked 
for forgiveness, declaring that 
he deserved to be punished. 
He declared that he did not 
object to the sentence, but 
that he resented the way the 
commander had chosen to put 
him to death, and would have 
liked a little longer time to 
prepare for his end. The three 
prisoners were then taken for- 
ward to the gangway, where 
Small asked the lieutenant if 
he would bid him good-bye, at 
the same time begging forgive- 
ness and admitting that he 
deserved to suffer. The lieu- 
tenant shook Small’s hand, at 
which Commander Mackenzie 
exclaimed, “‘ Small, what have 
I ever done to you that you 
will not bid me farewell? ” 
“TI did not know,” said Small 

_ simply, “ that you would ever 
bid good-bye to a poor —— 
like me.” Mackenzie replied 
that he was sorry to adopt the 
course he had determined on, 
but that the safety of the crew 
and the honour of the flag 
demanded it. ‘ Yes, sir,” said 
Small. “I honour you for it, 
and God bless that flag.” 
Spencer then asked Small to 
forgivehim. ‘Ah! MrSpencer, 
that is a hard thing for me to 
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do; you brought me to this,” 


was Small’s reply. ‘‘ Forgive 
him, Small,” said the com. 
mander. “Do not leave this 
world with any bad feeling in 
your heart.’ Spencer and 
Small then shook hands. The 
lieutenant then crossed to the 
port side and took farewell of 
Cromwell, who, unlike the 
others, still protested his in- 
nocence. As the lieutenant 
returned to the starboard gang- 
way Spencer called out to him, 
“You may have heard that I 
am a coward, and you yourself 
may think that I am not a 
brave man; you can judge 
yourself whether it is a brave 
man or coward that I die.” 
Yet at the last moment Spencer 
faltered. He had asked and 
received permission to give the 
order to fire the fatal gun. 
Small said to him, “I am 
ready, Mr Spencer”; but the 
midshipman was unable to give 
the signal. He whispered to 
the boatswain’s mate to pass 
the word to the commander to 
give it for him. 

Mackenzie in quick succes- 
sion gave the orders, “‘ Stand 
by. Fire.” There was a flash 
and a roar, and immediately 
the lieutenant sang out, 
“Whip.” The doomed men 
were run up to the yard and 
the whips were belayed. While 
the three bodies were dangling 
in their death agonies the com- 
mand was given to pipe down 
and to pipe to dinner. Before, 
however, the crew left the 


deck the commander addressed 
them, contrasting the fate of 
those men now swinging from 
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the yard with that of the 
honest sailor who did his duty. 
Turning then to the lieutenant 
he asked in an undertone how 
it would do to give three cheers. 
The lieutenant assented. “‘ My 
lads,” called out Mackenzie, 
“three cheers for the American 
flag!” Three hearty cheers 
were given. The crew went 
pelow, and the little brig, fes- 
tooned with death, kept on her 
course. 

After an interval the bodies 
were lowered and certified by 
the surgeon to be lifeless. They 
were then hove overboard. The 
Somers was put on her course 
again, reaching St Thomas on 
the 5th of December, whence 
she proceeded to New York. 


A commander, returning from 
a cruise, who had to report that 
he had hanged the son of a 
Cabinet Minister, was obviously 
in a difficult position. Mac- 
kenzie handed in an official 
narrative, and asked for a 
Court of Inquiry on his con- 
duct. His request was granted, 
and a court, consisting of three 
commodores assisted by a judge 
advocate, assembled to review 
the case. The court opened on 
28th December 1842, and its 
sitting continued till the 19th 
of January following, during 
which time it examined every 
officer, seaman and apprentice 
belonging to the Somers, with 
the exception of those in con- 
fnement. By the unanimous 
opinion of “the court, ~ Com- 
mander Mackenzie was com- 
pletely exonerated. The court 
found that a mutiny had been 
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organised to murder the officers 
and take possession of the 
brig; that the three persons 
executed were concerned in 
such mutiny ; and that, in the 
oe prevailing,.Com- 

mander—Mackenzie was not 
bound to jeopardise the lives 
of the young officers and the 
loyal members of the crew in 
order to secure to the. accused 
the forms of trial; and that ‘ 
the immediate execution of the 
offenders “‘ was demanded by 
duty and justified by neces- 
sity.” 

But before this finding was 
communicated to the Secretary 
of the Navy political influence 
had been at work. The stigma 
of the shameful death of Philip 
Spencer had moved his family 
to action, and the Secretary 
ordered the arrest of Mackenzie. 
There were three main charges, 
which were, however, really 
but variations of an indictment 
of murder, and stressed the 
point that the executions had 
been directed and carried into 
effect without justifiable cause. 
A naval court-martial was con- 
vened at Brooklyn, consisting 
of a president and twelve mem- 
bers. The session commenced 
on 2nd February, and continued 
for more than forty days—a 
period longer even than that 
occupied by the famous trial 
of Admiral Byng. Mackenzie, 
when the charges had been 
read to him, declared, ‘‘ Spencer, 
Cromwell and Small were put 
to death by my order; but to 
the charge and specifications I 
plead Not Guilty.” He was 
allowed counsel, and put in a 
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written defence of great length 
—which, for the sake of the 
literary reputation of the com- 
mander, one may piously hope 
‘ was not the work of his pen. 
After a most patient and ex- 
haustive review of all the evi- 
dence the court found that 
each of the charges was “ not 
proven,” and “the Court do 
therefore acquit Commander 
Alexander 8. Mackenzie of all 
the charges and specifications 
prepared against him by the 
Secretary of the Navy.” The 
proceedings were duly con- 


firmed by the President of the-. 


United States, but in such 
grudging terms as led to not 
unnatural protest and comment 
by Mackenzie’s friends. 


Thus ended one of the most 
curious mutinies in naval 
annals. The case was far from 
being on all-fours with that of 
the Hermione, for no allega- 
tion of cruelty had been made 
against Mackenzie, whereas the 
captain of the British frigate 
had treated his seamen with 
a savage inhumanity. The 
most obvious explanation of 
Spencer’s conduct is that he 
was insane, for piracy in 1842 
could have held out little 
promise. He had before his 
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execution confessed that in 
two other ships he had ep. 
deavoured to promote a mutiny, 
and that, with him, the attrac. 
tions of piracy were a mania. 
By 1842 steam packets were 
regularly crossing the Atlantic; 
there was on the stocks an iron 
screw steamship of over 3000 
tons, to develop a speed of 
eleven knots; and an iron 
screw steamship had actually 
fought at sea. Even a fast 
sailing brig like the Somers 
could not long have survived 
in this new age of steam. That 
Spencer’s wild project should 
have been entertained by some 
of the crew is remarkable, 
except on the explanation that 
their ignorance yielded to the 
persuasive tongue of an officer. 
There is a hint in one of the 
documents of the case that 
piracy would not have been a 
novel profession for Cromwell. 

As for Mackenzie, his naval 
career brought him no further 
promotion. He added to his 
literary reputation by a biog- 
raphy of Decatur in two vol- 
umes, and died six years later, 
at the age of forty-five, at his 
residence on the Hudson River 
in New York State. 


The impression made upon 





1 The bathos of several passages is almost inconceivable. 


Here is one of them, 


referring to the hypothetical capture of a passenger ship by the Somers turned 
pirate: “The men are all murdered, and the females, including perhaps the new 
made wife, and maidens just blooming into womanhood, are forced to become the 


brides of pirates. A universal shriek of 


agony bursts from the American people 


throughout all their vast domains; and the wailing is echoed back from the whole 


civilized world.”’ 


This and some other equally deplorable passages mar what is 


otherwise a dignified and manly piece of pleading. The arguments for Cromwell's 
guilt are, however, extremely weak, and it should be noted that Cromwell’s name 
did not appear on the Greek Paper, and that up to the hour of his death Spencer 


declared that Cromwell was innocent. 
however, not be forgotten. 


The opinion of the Court of Inquiry must, 
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the United States Navy by 
this vindication of discipline 
was far-reaching and profound. 
Even twenty years later irate 
captains would threaten lively 
young midshipmen with the 
fate of Spencer, and in 1861 
the captain of what corre- 
sponded to the old Britannia in 
the United States Navy thun- 
dered at a diminutive cadet of 
fourteen years of age: “ And 
80, sir, you propose to raise a 
mutiny on board this ship. I 
will let you know, sir, that a 
midshipman has been hanged 
at the yard arm for mutiny 
before this, and you dare to 
try to raise one and I'll hang 
you.” The child was then 
immured in a dark den below 
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the water-line, and was so 
scared that he begged to be 
allowed to write a letter. Per- 
mission being given, he was 
taken into the light and fur- 
nished with writing materials, 
whereupon he indited to his 
uncle, a lawyer in Washington, 
the following :— 

“My dear Uncle. I have 
committed mutiny and they 
are going to hang me. If you 
want to see me again come 
quickly to your affectionate 
nephew, Robley Evans.” 

Luckily this ‘mutiny’ was 
nothing more than a boyish 
scrape, and ‘Fighting Bob’ 
Evans survived to win honour 
for himself and glory for his 
country. 
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MARIAGE A LA MODE—PROVEN CALE. 


BY CINTRA. 


I was caught—under my 
own mosquito-net! I had 
decided to be a real lady for 
once, go to bed early and have 
my dinner brought to me, 
being thoroughly tired out by 
the unprecedented heat wave 
in Provence. 

Having demolished my din- 
ner, I lay luxuriously staring 
out of my windows at a mass 
of mountains gradually fading 
away into an opalescent dusk, 
when there came a knock at 
my door and Emilia entered. 

Her merry little face wore 
a curious mixture of expres- 
sions. I have learned to know 
that face very well, and I 
thought that I read in it now 
the importance of withheld 
information that she could im- 
part if she would, a certain 
hostility towards someone (not 
me) and a kind of mock 
humility of manner as she 
announced that Madame Hip- 
polyte begged the honour of 
- @ private word with Madame. 

Now Madame Hippolyte is 
one of our peasant neighbours. 
Her husband sells wood and 
manure—both scarce and costly 
in Provence—so that he makes 
a very good thing out of it, and 
Madame Hippolyte is rather 
apt to wear a proud look and 
a high tumpkin in consequence. 
Hence Emilia’s mixture of ex- 
pressions when she announced 
the ambitious lady. 


“ But what an hour to come, 
Emilia !”’’ I objected. “ Did 
you say that Madame was in 
bed ? ” 

Oh yes, Madame Hippolyte 
had been informed that Ma- 
dame was in bed; but it 
appeared that her business was 
of the most pressing and private 
nature. Emilia tossed her 
buzzle head and folded her 
little fat hands before her. 

“Oh well, show her up to 
my room,” I replied wearily, 
“but explain that Madame 
is fatiguée and cannot see her 
for long.” 

I knew that this warning 
would be perfectly impotent 
to stop the flood of Madame 
Hippolyte’s eloquence once it 
began to flow, and I lay back 
on my pillows in_ resigned 
expectation. 

In she came, a black cash- 
mere shawl thrown negligently 
over her shoulders, her grey 
hair neatly brushed, wearing 
shoes instead of pantouffles (the 
news she had to impart must 
therefore be important) and a 
look of excitement and cun- 
ning in her black beady eyes. 

Of course, she was desolated 
to find Madame in bed—she 
hoped from her heart that it 
was nothing serious? Only a 
matter of the utmost import- 
ance would have emboldened 
her to disturb Madame at such 
an hour. But la petite, it 
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appeared, was to be married 


—but yes! quite soon. Her 
papa had at last given his 
consent. True, the young 
couple were too young, and 
it was sad to lose a daughter 
of hardly seventeen, but—what 
would you? An expressive 
gesture of two brown arms. 

Madame Hippolyte explained 
that she had come herself to 
invite Madame to the mariage, 
and, if Madame would so hon- 
our the family, to le repas 
afterwards. Madame Hippo- 
lyte would strive her hardest 
to find un beau cavalier to walk 
with Madame in the wedding 
procession—that is to say, if 
Monsieur could not be prevailed 
upon to accompany Madame ? 

This last suggestion was made 
in a very sly and hopeful 
manner. It would be a great 
coup to secure Monsieur too, 
known to be a recluse and a 
savant. The Hippolyte stock 
would rise even higher in the 
market. 

I thanked Madame Hippo- 
lyte very heartily for the com- 
pliment she and her family 
paid to me, and said that it 
would give me the greatest 
pleasure to go to the church, 
informally, to see the little 
Mademoiselle Marguerite mar- 
ried to her gallant Chasseur 
Alpin, but that not being a 
relation, I could on no account 
join in the wedding procession. 
Monsieur I excused altogether 
on the score of much literary 
work, 

But surely Madame would 
come to the wedding breakfast 
afterwards, pleaded Madame 
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Hippolyte. It would be done 
in the best manner; the villa 
of a kind neighbouring lady 
who was away for the summer 
had been lent for the occasion, 
and her cook would furnish the 
meal—a great saving for poor 
people like themselves, for “‘ Ah 
la la!” what an expensive 
thing a marriage was! There 
were the cars to hire, and at 
least two would be necessary. 
They thought of hiring the 
smart Fiat of Monsieur Georges 
in the town. That would hold 
the filles @honneur, but the 
problem was to find another 
Fiat car, equally chic, to take 
the jeunes mariés, for it would 
be such a pity if all were not 
en suite. 


Madame Hippolyte, her head 
on one side, looked at me 
fixedly with her cunning little 
eyes under narrowed lids. Only 
her fingers, pleating her black 
dress, betrayed her suppressed 
excitement. 

At the word ‘Fiat’ the 
hidden meaning of this mys- 
terious late visit dawned upon 
me, also of Emilia’s demeanour 
when she announced the visitor. 

MINE was a Fiat car—a very 
smart new saloon in a shade of 
grenat. It would comfortably 
accommodate, first, the bride 
and her father, and later the 
married couple. I was being 
slowly mesmerised to offer it, 
and, having offered it, to drive 
it myself, for we have no 
chauffeur. The Hippolyte 
family would thus secure not 
only a car free of charge, but 
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also the presence of Madame 
who must drive it. 

I decided that this might 
be rather an amusing adven- 
ture, and I liked the young 
couple; therefore, very inno- 
cently, as though quite un- 
aware of the trap laid for me, 
I walked into it voluntarily. 

“TI will lend you my car if 
you like, Madame Hippolyte,”’ 
I said heartily. ‘I shall be 
delighted to drive your pretty 
daughter to the church.” 

The black eyes of Madame 
Hippolyte snapped with 
triumph. I had swallowed the 
bait ; she had caught her fish 
—under a mosquito-net. Of 
course, she was overwhelmed 
with surprise and joy. Was 
Madame’s car indeed a Fiat ? 
She had forgotten that Madame 
had a car! How very won- 
derful and _ extraordinary ! 
Quel coincidence! How could 
she ever thank Madame enough? 
But it was well known that 
Madame had un bon ceur. 
Hippolyte would be over- 
whelmed — Marguerite en- 
chanted! It was a piece of 
such unlooked-for good fortune 
for them, and what an economy 
-when sous were 80 scarce. 

Her object attained she rose 
briskly to her feet: she could 
not think of tiring Madame 
any longer, but Madame had 
always been so kind that she 
must be one of the very first 
to know of Marguerite’s immi- 
nent marriage. If Monsieur 
and Madame could not come 
to le repas, at least they would 
not withhold the light of their 
countenances at le dessert ? The 
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young people would make merry 
and dance after the wedding 
breakfast—and so on. 

Madame smiled but did not 
commit herself. She felt that 
having acted as chauffeuse to 
and from the church her duty 
would be well and truly done, 
and that nothing more could, 
in equity, be demanded of her. 

Having voiced her last plea, 
Madame Hippolyte bustled off. 
Emilia, coming in afterwards 
for my dinner-tray, had a tight 
mouth, a flushed face and an 
extremely indignant look in her 
eyes.. Being a peasant herself, 
she knew exactly why Madame 
Hippolyte had descended upon 
me. Emilia very evidently 
thought both the visit and its 
Object ‘cheek ’"—or its Italian 
equivalent—and was bursting 
to have an opportunity to say 
so. She did not get it. Italians 
have not yet learned to love 
the French, and Italians hate 
all vainglory and pretension. 
They also—if they love their 
employers—hate them to be 
‘put upon,’ and Madame had 
no intention of explaining that 
her capitulation was voluntary, 
and that, like Emilia, she had 
seen through Madame Hippo- 
lyte’s device. 

During the days which inter- 
vened before the marriage we 
had several visits from various 
members of. and prospective 
relations to, the Hippolyte 
family. The son of the house, 
whilst depositing a load of logs 
in our shed, asked for Madame 
to sign a delivery note, and 
casually remarked that a neigh- 
bour was going to supply white 
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flowers for the banqueting table 
on the wedding day, but feared 
that she would not have enough 
to decorate the bridal car 
(MINE). 


“ Ha, ha!” thought I, ‘‘ then 
I am supposed to supply white 
flowers and to garland my car. 
I hadn’t realised that.” 

Aloud I said what was ex- 
pected of me. “Of course, I 
shall supply white flowers to 
decorate my own car. How is 
it done? I want to do the 
right thing in the right way.” 

The youth’s ingenuous face 
brightened. If Madame would 
just order a few dozen white 
carnations (out of season and 
extremely costly) at Garondi’s 
(the most expensive florist in 
the town), and just a pretty 
bouquet of lilies and roses 
arranged in a small basket to 
be hung between the two front 
seats, and a few garlands of 
smilax and asparagus fern, the 
Hippolyte family would do all 
the decorating. They could 
not think of giving Madame 
the trouble of doing it herself 
or the expense of getting Mon- 
sieur Garondi to do it. Of 
course, Madame, who had been 
already so kind and generous, 
could not be expected to do 
decorations for the family wed- 
ding. Indeed, if Madame liked, 
he would go himself to Ga- 
rondi’s on his way home and 
give the order for the few 
flowers himself and so save 
Madame the trouble of going 
en ville. 

In parting, he announced to 
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me the intention of the young 
engaged couple of paying us 
their respects and expressing 
their gratitude in the matter 
of the car before the wedding. 
His mother hoped much, he 
said, that we would walk up 
through the olive groves to 
their humble abode and see 
le grand tas of wedding presents 
that Marguerite had already 
received, but Marguerite would 
repeat the invitation herself 
when she brought her fiancé 
to be presented to Monsieur 
and Madame. Perhaps to- 
morrow evening might be 
convenient to Monsieur and 
Madame ? 

The young couple duly ar- 
rived after dinner next day, 
just in time for coffee and a 
cognac (our gardener lodges on 
the top floor of the Hippolyte 
mansion and knows well our 
habits and our hours), and, of 
course, received from us the 
expected wedding present. 
Marguerite was terribly smart, 
with a brilliantly tinted face 
like a Parisienne and a ridicu- 
lous little 4 la mode hat perched 
on her raven hair and tilted 
well over the right eye. Her 
Chasseur Alpin was quite a 
good specimen, sturdily built, 
with a good clear eye and a 
manner both respectful and 
easy. Quite obviously he 
adored his Marguerite, and she, 
little coquette, pretended to 
ignore the fact that he never 
took his eyes off her pretty 
painted face. She affected 
manners to match her com- 
plexion, cast sidelong glances 
at Monsieur under her long 
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lashes, made little mouwes with 
her brightly salved lips and 
was very cool and off-hand with 
her lover—tlittle minx ! 

When I presented our small 
gift—a bit of silver-plate—she 
condescended to say “‘ Ce n’est 
pas mal,” while her fiancé 
fingered it reverently and 
thanked us for our thought of 
them. 

Next day the future mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law ap- 
peared to pay their homage to 
Madame, and incidentally to 
see over her new house and 
garden, the fame of which, 
spread by the boastful Emilia, 
had reached their distant vil- 
lage. They thought it only 
right that the future relations 
of our neighbours should early 
make themselves known to us. 
Marguerite’s future mother-in- 
law informed me acidly that 
the bridal dress (white satin) 
had been tried on that day ; 
that her son had refused to 
stand in church beside a bride 
in so décolleté a gown; that a 
modestie must be inserted, or 
that the marriage could not 
go forward. There had been 
a scene. Marguerite was in 
_ tears (of rage). She had a 
temper, that girl, and le bon 
Dieu only knew if she were 
capable of making a good son 
a worthy wife. Hélas! and 
so on. I thought they would 
never go. 

A few days later came Hippo- 
lyte pére in a rickety cart 
drawn by a vicious mule. He 
came ostensibly to thank us 
for the promised loan of the 
car and to try to persuade 
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Monsieur to leave his books 
on the great marriage day and 
honour the house of Hippolyte 
with his presence. In parting 
he happened to remark that the 
whole neighbourhood seemed 
to be laying in a stock of logs 
for the winter —at summer 
prices—and he was kept so 
busy delivering wood that he 
hardly had time to attend to 
the business of the wedding. 
But it was prudent of these 
people to order logs now, be- 
cause wood was very scarce, 
and customers who were late 
with their commands would 
not get served at all. The 
supply was already running 
very low. 

Monsieur, in apprehension, 
hastily ordered several hun- 
dreds of logs, and Hippolyte 
drove off happily, and doubt- 
less told his ugly mule on the 
homeward way that the order 
of Monsieur would cover the 
hire of that extra Fiat car and 
all the wedding breakfast. 

The day before the wedding, 
Hippolyte’s wood-cutter lum- 
bered down to ask Madame if 
she would kindly see that her 
car was outside the Hippolyte 
abode by 9 A.M. next day, so 
that it might be decorated in 
good time for the ceremony 
at the church at 10.30. 

I did some quick thinking. 
If I drove the car up to the 
Hippolyte house along the 
main road at that early hour, 
and left it there during the 
process of decoration, I must 
return on foot by a short-cut 
(through damp olive groves 
and over a stony mountain 
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track) if I were to allow enough 
time to change into the wedding 
fnery that was obviously ex- 
pected of me. Then I must 
walk back again in my flimsy 
attire (a good kilometre and 
a half) in time to take my seat 
at the wheel and drive to the 
church. There seemed nothing 
for it but to dress myself early, 
drive up the car and wait in 
the Hippolyte mansion till my 
services were required. A full 
hour to be spent in the com- 
pany of the bride’s and bride- 
groom’s relations and friends 
in a stuffy cottage, making 
polite conversation in halting 
French, Proveng¢al and Italian ! 
What a prospect! Wauy had 
I done this thing? What a 
boomerang it was proving! 
And they were certain to have 
flavoured their petit déjewner 
with garlic. 

However, I had not yet 
inspected le tas of wedding 
presents, and that would oc- 
cupy some of the time. I 
devoutly hoped that my stock 
of French adjectives would not 
give out too soon. 

On the eventful morning I 
arrayed myself in a white 
crépe-de-Chine frock sprigged 
all over with pale blue flowers 
and a big floppy white hat (so 
depressing in the early morn- 
ing!) and drove up to Maison 
Hippolyte. 

Outside the cottage was al- 
teady assembled a small crowd 
looking (and perhaps feeling) 
a miserable as I felt in their 
‘best clothes ’ at that hour in 
the morning. They all stood 
about silent and depressed, as 
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though attired for pompe funébre 
and awaiting the arrival of a 
funeral coach instead of my 
bridal car. 

Monsieur Hippolyte lurched 
forward to meet me. He was 
not yet fully dressed, having 
wisely decided not to put on 
his collar, tie, waistcoat or 
boots till the last moment. 
So would he be freer to imbibe 
apéritifs, smoke cheap cigars 
and entertain his relatives and 
guests, packed into a room 
six feet by four with the only 
window closed. 

He greeted me very charm- 
ingly, helped me to alight, and 
immediately my car was seized 
upon by amateur florists brist- 
ling with pins, which were 
stuck all down the lapels of 
their coats. My poor up- 
holstery ! 

I was led into that airless 
room, and was nearly knocked 
down upon entry by the com- 
bined fumes of caporal cigar- 
ettes, Italian cheroots, cheap 
perfumery (there were ladies 
present), garlic, cognac, ban- 
anas (there were several chil- 
dren in the room), boot-black- 
ing, hair-oil, hot clothes—and 
people. 

I was then introduced to all 
the bride’s relations and also 
those of the bridegroom, to 
the filles @honneur and their 
cavaliers. 

“Comment ga va? Ca va 
bien ? ’* a score of times accom- 
panied by sticky handshakings, 
for the day was hot. I then 
was placed in a hard kitchen 
chair in the middle of the tiny 
room, like a prize pig in a pen, 
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surrounded by appraising eyes, 
exactly in front of a small deal 
table covered with casseroles, 
cups and saucers, articles of 
lingerie, &c.—le tas of wedding 
presents. Foremost was placed 
our tiny piece of silver-plate. 
It looked to me very insignifi- 
cant against a background of 
shining saucepans, but I had 
Mademoiselle Marguerite’s kind 
assurance “‘ Ce n’est pas mal” 
to comfort me. 

I complimented Madame 
Hippolyte, still en peignoir and 
curlers, upon these practical 
gifts, and then turned to the 
grandfather of the bridegroom, 
who was almost plastered on 
my back, so close was the 
crowd. He had come from 
Marseille the night before, he 
informed me, travelling all night 
in spite of his seventy-six 
years. There he sat, blinking 
@ little sleepily but stiffly erect 
in his awful black clothes, 
with a gigantic white button- 
hole like a small cauliflower. 
His hair was shaved for the 
summer, but the knobs of his 
head shone wet in spite of this. 
He pointed out the fruit of 
his loins, clustered like tomatoes 
around him with faces inflamed 
with heat. There was Pierre, 
the eldest, conspicuous by two 
merry brown eyes, a round 
head going rapidly bald, a 
smart pointed moustache and 
a comfortable tumpkin adorned 
by a metal cable to which, I 
supposed, a massive watch was 
attached. The lapel of his coat 
showed a wonderful array of 
war ribbons, and, in spite of 
his growing girth, he bore him- 
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self like a soldier worthy of g 
Chasseur Alpin son, already a 
Sergent-Chef, for he was the 
father of the bridegroom. 

Five other sons there were, 
and goodness knows how many 
grandsons and grand-daughters 
crawling under tables and chairs 
and racing up and down the 
staircase. Just to make con- 
versation, I informed Grand- 
Pere that Monsieur (my Mon- 
sieur) was the fifth son of his 
family, and that his father had 
had fourteen children. 

“Un bon cog!” ejaculated 
Grand-Pére admiringly, which 
completely dried up my elo- 
quence. 

The awkward silence was 
broken by the entrance of one 
of the filles Whonneur, who 
coquettishly offered button- 
holes (some of my white carna- 
tions filched from the car) to 
the cavaliers, all Chasseurs 
Alpins. The usual exchange of 
gallantries and blushes; the 
usual demand that the demoi- 
selle charmante should fix the 
flower in place; the usual 
frantic search for pins, which 
were not forthcoming until an 
obliging matron pulled up her 
skirt and extracted several 
which were keeping up the 
hem of her torn and rather 
dirty petticoat under a very 
smart dress, and at last all the 
soldiers were decorated. One 
of them admired the red rose 
worn in the ample bosom of 
the mother of the bridegroom. 
He said it was such a beautiful 
shade of yellow—and laughed. 
When she protested that the 
colour was rouge vif, he in- 
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formed us that the Chasseurs 
Alpins were never allowed to 
name that colour save in three 
connections—blood, the red of 
the French flag, and a woman’s 
lips. Curious. 

Whilst we were all trussed 
cosily together in that little 
oven, slowly cooking and sim- 
mering until] the hour of ten 
should strike, I occasionally 
caught glimpses of the bride 
on the staircase en déshabillé, 
flirting with her boy friends and 
relations. There were sudden 
assaults, stolen kisses, muffled 
shrieks and slaps as Made- 
moiselle Marguerite coquetted 
for the last time as a spinster. 
I felt sure that it would not 
be the last time in her life. 
Her future husband was safely 
superintending the adornment 
of the bridal car outside the 
cottage, so the field was free. 

But when she finally ap- 
peared, robed in the white 
satin gown— WITH modestie 
affixed —she descended the 
staircase with the timid shy 
air of a virgin about to take 
the most important step of her 
life. It was very artistically 
done. She had refrained from 
painting her pretty face, which 
was only lavishly powdered 
and the lips slightly reddened 
to accentuate the appropriate 
pallor expected at weddings, 
and she stood in the hall, ap- 
parently unaware of the gog- 
gling eyes of admiration fixed 
upon her by the assembled 
crowd, looking nervously 
around for her father. 

Monsieur Hippolyte, who had 
been drinking apéritif after 
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apériif, joking and laughing 
and digging the ribs of the 
comrades of his youth and 
generally having a high old 
time, suddenly appeared coated. 
waistcoated, collared and 
booted, with a heavy sad step 
and a furrowed brow, and the 
expression of a father about 
to be bereaved of his only 
daughter. 

With a fixed tragic look at 
her, he offered her his arm with 
a semi-reluctant trembling ges- 
ture, and together they passed 
silently and slowly out of the 
house. It was admirably done. 
Mr Vincent Crummles and Miss 
Henrietta Petowker themselves, 
though both of them in ‘the 
profession,’ could not have 
played their parts better. The 
French have a great sense of 
drama. 

The chauffeuse saw that her 
moment had come, sprang to 
her feet, walked diffidently be- 
hind the important pair and 
took her place at the wheel. 
My car had been decorated, 
regardless of (my) expense, 
with the flowers so kindly 
ordered from Garondi’s on my 
behalf by Hippolyte fils, and 
we entered a very bower of 
white carnations and smilax. 
Every time I turned the wheel 
my elbow bumped against the 
‘outsize’ floral basket hung 
between the front fauteuils. 

The drive was accomplished 
in complete silence. I have 
driven for years, but never 
before have I been so nervous. 
I realised that if 1 skidded over 
the edge of a ravine—there 
would be no wedding. On me 
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depended the success of the 
occasion. Nevertheless, when 
we were on the flat, I could 
still enjoy the glimpses I got 
of Monsieur Hippolyte’s gloomy 
face as he stared before him, 
and Mademoiselle Marguerite’s 
downcast eyes reflected in the 
mirror before mine. The pair 
appeared quite unconscious of 
the inquisitive faces that lined 
the route. As a spectacle a 
wedding is second-best only to 
a funeral all the world over. 

We bumped down the final 
twisty mountain road, de- 
scended upon La Place and I 
threaded my way through a 
crowd of peasants to the doors 
of the Mairie, opposite the 
church. There we waited until 
the filles @honneur and their 
cavaliers drew up in the other 
Fiat ; a Noah’s ark procession 
was formed and they all entered 
in, the faltering bride upon her 
father’s trembling arm. 

Then I, as chauffeuse, swung 
the car round into the shade 
of the bobbed-headed plane- 
trees, parked her and got out, 
assisted to alight by the Capi- 
taine of the Chasseurs Alpins 
and his smart lieutenant who 
. had come to see their Sergent- 
Chef happily married, and who 
confided to me that “‘ La petite 
avait de la chance” because 
the bridegroom was a splendid 
fellow. 

The mysteries in the Mairie 
having been performed, the 
procession came out and went 
into the church, where the 
Marriage Mass was celebrated 
by a dear old toothless priest 
before a congregation far more 
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reverent than is ever geen 
nowadays at English weddings, 
where the church generally 
becomes a theatre, with inter. 
vals for music and conversa. 
tion during the performance, 
During a pause in this service 
one of the filles Whonneur 
visited us all with a tiny em- 
broidered bag made from a 
strip of the same material ag 
the bride’s gown, to collect 
sous for some charity. 

Being a mariage a la mode 
and done in the best style, of 
course there was the usual 
Press photographer waiting out- 
side the church to take pictures 
of the wedding. Unfortunately, 
just as the bride was conscious 
of the apparatus focussed upon 
her and was casting a tender 
glance at her groom, she tripped 
on a stone and stumbled, 
thereby spoiling the only plate 
of the local photographer, who 
was perhaps even more furious 
than she was. 

I was by this time rather 
tired and hot—and very hungry 
—but I was upheld by the 
thought that my duty was 
nearly done as I drove the 
nouveaux mariés towards the 
ancestral mansion, when, to 
my utmost consternation, the 
bridegroom leaned forward and 
asked very charmingly if 
Madame would be so very kind 
as to drive them to the town to 
have their photographs properly 
taken with their attendants. 

It had evidently been a pre- 
arranged thing, for the Fiat 
containing the filles d’honneur 
and cavaliers shot past us and 
the Hippolyte cottage on its 
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way to the town while I was 
slowing up to hear what the 
Sergent-Chef had to say. 

How could I refuse? As I 
drove onward those three kilo- 
metres to the town, I had 
regretful visions of an overdone 
poulet and an irate husband to 
greet me on my belated return. 

The photography did not take 
quite so long as I had feared, 
and I was only one and a half 
hours late for luncheon when 
at length I reached home, 
after waiting for the car to be 
dismantled from its decorations, 
which were afterwards used to 
adorn the marriage feast and 
for a battle of flowers. 

The family had made such a 
point of the presence of both 
Monsieur and Madame at le 
dessert that we felt that we 
must at least put in an appear- 
ance, even if we only stayed 
five minutes. But we waited 
till half-past three, thinking 
that by that time the feasting 
would be over and we should 
see the young people dancing 
—in another room and at- 
mosphere. 

But, oh no! When we 
arrived they were still hard at 
it, and, as we entered the hall 
of the lent house, we heard 
the strains of a high falsetto 
voice singing some doleful 
ballad excruciatingly out of 
tune. 

Monsieur Hippolyte spied us 
from afar and shuffled forward 
to meet us in his new and 
painfully tight boots, twisting 
his agonised face into an ex- 
pression of delight. The whole 
company broke off at our 
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entrance and gave us the usual 
welcome of clapping. Five 
strokes of the right palm on the 
left, five strokes of the left 
palm on the right, five more on 
the right with the left and then 
three short sharp claps before 
the face. 

We were then placed in 
seats of honour, and the bride 
cut us a piece of her extremely 
sticky wedding-cake—a kind 
of crisp batter dipped in toffee 
and filled with whipped cream. 
On its summit stood two little 
dolls dressed as bride and bride- 
groom. 

Monsieur, greatly daring, was 
in the act of conveying a 
glutinous spoonful to his mouth 
when hit in the eye by the 
head of a white carnation, 
which displaced his eyeglass 
into his plate. His look of 
indignant surprise changed into 
a broad smile when he dis- 
covered that the compliment 
came from one of the pretty 
bridesmaids, and was merely 
the opening shot of an ensuing 
battle of flowers. Champagne 
corks popped, flowers flew 
through the heated air, cavaliers 
chanted dirges saluted by vol- 
leys of the Provencal clapping, 
and all present became even 
more flushed and sticky and 
gay. 

Monsieur was marvellous. He 
could not face the champagne, 
but he did swallow the cake. 
He flirted with puce-faced 
matrons, he shied carnations 
at pretty girls. I believe he 
would even have sung —if 
asked. He was the great sur- 
prise and success of le dessert, 
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he who was known to be such 
a recluse and savant ! 

I think his great regret was 
that he could not join in the 
dancing. Two wheezy gramo- 
phones replaced each other as 
orchestra, and the bride and 
bridegroom opened the ball by 
dancing a tango quite deli- 
ciously. Both were real artists, 
and it was a joy to watch 
them. I was delighted when 
later the Sergent-Chef asked 
me to dance with him while 
his bride sinuously revolved 
with the best man. I had 
hoped for a waltz—to my mind 
the only dance worth dancing 
—but when I saw the Proven¢al 
variety I funked it. The great 
art is, it seems, to see how 
many swift revolutions a couple 
can make in the shortest time 
upon one spot. Just a tee-to- 
tum whirling continuously. It 
made me giddy even to watch 
the couple who had gained the 
first prize in a Concours de 
Danse that season. I forget 
how many revolutions they 
had made to the minute to 
gain that distinction. 

Less practised and profes- 
sional were the antics of 
the bridegroom’s father, who 
danced round the room with 
@ mop, saying that it was more 
tractable and quiet than any 
woman, and using it at inter- 
vals to sweep away confetti, 
carnation heads and paper rib- 
bons from the dancing-floor. 
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Grand-Pére fell stertorously 
asleep. The long journey, fol- 
lowed by such excitement and 
much wine, proved at last too 
much for his waking powers. 
We were exhausted after only 
two hours of these festivities 
in that atmosphere, but we 
heard afterwards that the bridal 
party ‘kept it up’ till 1.30 a.m., 
when the happy pair drove off 
(thank God, in the other Fiat 
car !) to their new appartement 
in the town. 

The feasting and rejoicings 
were continued for the whole 
of the next day, it being a 
Sunday and a holiday for 
everybody. Besides, the thrifty 
French wanted to make quite 
sure that no crumb of the 
provisions and no drop of the 
wedding wine were wasted. 
We were invited once more, 
but simply could not face the 
anticlimax and forced gaiety 
of that aftermath, and so ex- 
cused ourselves and stayed 
quietly at home. 

Hippolyte pére has been in 
bed ever since with a fierce 
and prolonged attack of gout 
—small wonder ! 

Madame Hippolyte came to 
visit us early after the cele- 
brations to thank us for all 
our kindness, bringing with her 
her plebeian lady rabbit to be 
married (without previously 
having asked or gained our 
consent to the union) to our 
pedigree buck. 
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POTTING AND TROTTING. 


BY B. LE M. ANDREW. 


I. OUR BAY. 


TIME past, aS we say in 
Jersey, our bay was a very 
different place from what it is 
to-day ; for my partner, who 
is young as fishermen go, being 
not much over fifty, can re- 
member the cutters and the 
time when every house along 
the pier road was a pub. There 
are no pubs on the front now: 
the buildings are there, but 
stucco and cement have made 
such a transformation that their 
old patrons, could they be 
brought down from their tarry 
heaven, would never recognise 
them. 

Nor is there one left of that 
fleet of steep-walled cutters 
that ravaged the seas, inside 
and out of the three-mile limit 
along the French coast for oy- 
sters, returning with smuggled 
cognac or with their sails in 
tatters from the attentions 
of the French preventive men, 
for their crews to boast vain- 
gloriously on the sanded floor 
of what now is Colonel W———’s 
drawing-room. Once they 
stretched in double tiers right 
across the bay, a8 the heavy 
ring bolts, let into the rocks 
on the far side, testify ; but a 
disease that attacked the oyster 
beds and the use of heavier 
and heavier dredges as the 
competition grew fiercer, gradu- 
ally wiped out that lucrative 


trade, and the cutters sailed 
out of the bay, one by one, 
never to return. 

As I write I hear that the 
last of them, the old Ino, has 
just been broken up, after 
serving in her senility as a 
beast of burden to bring alder 
logs from France to be made 
into chip baskets for the tomato 
growers. Her fate is, perhaps, 
symbolical of the fate of her 
crew and those of the other 
cutters who, when the accus- 
tomed harvest of the sea failed 
them, turned to the new in- 
dustry, bought farms and died 
with muddy boots on. 

But the older fishermen, who 
had served an apprenticeship 
in the luggers that sailed out 
of St Helier and Gorey to fish 
on the Newfoundland Banks, 
were past learning new tricks. 
They watched the cutters go 
and carried on their business 
in smaller boats, chunky deep- 
bellied ‘ cabots,’ that could be 
managed single-handed. If the 
oysters were foutu, there were 
still lobster and skate and 
conger and a variety of other 
fish to be had for the hunting. 
With a dozen lobster pots and 
two or three hundred hooks of 
trot apiece they managed well 
enough, bought their own 
homes and the land they stood 
in and put by a stockingful 
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against the time when they 
could fish no longer. 

But to-day, many of the old 
men have died and their sons 
succumbed to the lure of the 
productive land. Two or three 
of those little tarred boats, 
moored in a lonely group among 
a mongrel pack of alien craft, 
are all that is left of that 
once busy fleet. Each day 
their owners climb stiffly down 
the iron ladders fastened to 
the pier, cast off their moorings 
and slip silently away on the 
tide to attend to their lobster 
pots, to anchor in the rush of 
water round the headland of 
La Tour to feel for the butter- 
fly touch of snipe? on their 
flow-lines of plaited horse-hair, 
to set a hundred or two hooks 
of hemp trot for conger or 
skate, or to drop their trammels 
out of the tideway for whiting 
and mackerel, mullet and 
ground fish. 

They are the survivors of 
another and more adventurous 
generation, and their names— 
Blampied and Cabot, Renouf 
apd Becquet and Amy—may 
be found in the earliest records 
of this island’s history. 

Moored close under the shelter 
of the pier there are three rows 
of boats. In the first are the 
punts and dinghys and a sprink- 
ling of white-painted and ill- 
cared-for skiffs, in which those 
farmers who still have a ting- 
ling of salt in their blood put 
out now and then to get a 
‘fricko’ of fish for their Sun- 
day’s dinner. They are the 
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last decadent descendants of 
the oyster cutters, and the pro- 
cess of deterioration can go no 
further. 

In the other lines, giving 
pride of place next the pier to 
the remaining cabots, is the 
modern generation of craft—a 
Thornycroft cruiser that had 
once hunted alien submarines 
in the Channel, a lady-like 
yacht built on Thames side, a 
clinker - built’ ship’s lifeboat, 
converted to power, and a few 
others of less distinctive types. 
Perhaps one day a new breed 
will evolve from them, attain 
some new pinnacle of useful- 
ness, and then gradually decay 
like the one that preceded it. 

Young men with marcelled 
hair and girls in bizarre bathing 
wraps peacock about the sands 
where the old cutters lay up 
in the summer months; and 
teas are now served where 
once the potent ‘ trois-six,’ a 
villainous brew distilled from 
beet, added the final spark to 
set alight smouldering argu- 
ments over chafed moorings 
and pilfered gear. 

The world has become softer 
here. Ashore, nature has been 
whittled and hewn to man’s 
pattern; but the sea is not 
so easily tamed. All man’s 
cunning has not been able to 
bring it to heel as it has the 
spineless land. Daily it thun- 
ders or sidles up the beach, 
according to its whims, sweep- 
ing the holiday-makers like 
trash before it. Man is nothing 
to it, neither friend nor enemy. 





1 Gar-fish. 
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As it was in the beginnings of 
time, so it is now—changeless, 
ageless, soulless. Alone, the 
owners of the little black boats 
know that there is never a 
break in man’s struggle with 
it, only an armistice now and 
then, that may be broken un- 
announced at any moment. 

As winter approaches the 
skiffs and pleasure-boats find 
berths on the safe land along 
the pier road, and their owners 
can sleep happily in their beds 
when the wind whistles about 
their chimney-pots. But the 
little black boats hang on to 
the last, sea-sawing at their 
moorings to the range of the 
gale outside and filling up 
with spray that showers over 
the pier wall, until they, too, 
are at last hauled up by willing 
hands for a brief and well- 
earned rest. 

But there is no rest for their 
masters. In December and 
January the willow at the 
bottom of their gardens is cut 
and stacked outside their 
baroques. Lobster pots for 
the next season have to be 
made, stoned and barred anew, 
how-lines recorked, floats re- 
paired, trots and nets over- 
hauled. Lights shine in their 
baroque windows at night, 
and in the morning a new- 
born pot, the first of the litter, 
may be found on the door- 
step. 

In the fine days of March 
there is a smell of tar in the 
air; the song of the saw is 
heard, the swish-swish of the 
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plane and the tap-tap of the 
caulking iron. Curly shavings 
strew the road where old Joe 
is putting a new plank into 
the Trifle, and a jerseyed back, 
humped above the gunnel of 
the Try Me, denotes that Philip 
is giving the insides of his boat 
its annual coat of white. Usu- 
ally on the high spring tide 
in that month one or other of 
them will shuffle down to the 
bay with a bundle of fresh-cut 
rollers under his arm. We 
read the sign, and soon a little 
knot is grouped about one of 
the black cabots, ready to send 
it back again to begin the new 
season’s labour. 


The bottom fell out of my 
part of the world one day, and 
precipitated me into this haven 
as a temporary guest of the 
owner of the Thames - built 
yacht, who considered that he 
was getting too stiff in the 
joints to continue climbing up 
and down iron ladders. 

“You take her, my boy, 
and finish paying for her when 
you’ve made your fortune,”’ he 
said, leaning over the pier rail 
and indicating her good points 
with a walking-stick. 

“But,” I hesitated, ‘“ you 
surely aren’t suggesting seri- 
ously that I am to fish for my 
straw and oats in her ? ” 

“Now, now!” he replied. 
“You just do as I tell you. 
Must have a local bloke, of 
course. H’m! Know the very 
chap for you, by Jove! Hi, 
Frank !” 
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tH. MY PARTNER. 


However the poets may apos- 
trophise it, Frank has no illu- 
sions about the sea. It matters 
not how calm and breathless 
the summer day or how un- 
troubled the waters, the 
memory of its potential 
savagery is ever present in 
him, making his soul tremble 
and his eye search the heavens 
for reassurance. The gay holi- 
day crowds on the _ beach, 
the burning sun, the steady 
hand of the barometer even, 
are no criterion to him that 
before the day is out the 
sleeping giant beneath our feet 
will not suddenly awake and 
scream with fury at our im- 
pertinence. He has known it 
happen before, he says—many 
times. 

This invariable attitude to- 
wards every day in the calendar 
I found at first very disconcert- 
ing, though I had been warned 
to expect it. 

“These blokes,” my host 
had said, ‘are all confirmed 
pessimists of the worst sort. 
Anything Frank tells you about 
the weather you can take the 
square root of and divide by 
two. They’re fine enough sea- 
men if they do get caught out, 
but they aren’t over-fond of 
getting a wet shirt. Your 
chief job will be to get him 
round the pier-head when he 
don’t want to go, and, believe 
me, it won’t be easy.” 

“ But, hang it all,’ I pro- 
tested, “‘how can I, who know 
nothing about this business, 


dictate to a chap who has been 
at it all his life ? ”’ 

My host glared at me through 
his monocle. 

“You do as I tell you, my 
boy,” he snorted. “ L’audace, 
toujours Vaudace! That’s the 
stuff to instil into your man, 
and you’ve got to do it if 
you want to pay your way. 
If you stop to listen to all the 
fairy tales he’d like to tell you, 
you'll spend half your time 
hanging over the pier wall, as 
all that is left of the fishermen 
do now.” 

I found very soon that my 
explosive host was right. The 
pier wall was a magnet from 
which I found it difficult to 
dislodge Frank, once he had 
decided that the portents he 
had observed from there indi- 
cated a day on which the 
Fates had turned down their 
thumbs ; and in endeavouring 
to carry out these instructions 
I nearly wrecked our partner- 
ship in its early stages, for I 
found that in Frank’s view 
there was a sinister meaning 
in every shape and shadow of 
a cloud. 

But that is all two years 
ago. We have learnt more 
about each other now, and 
there is an inevitability about 
our decisions that usually ne- 
cessitates nothing further than 
a nod of the head. But, at 


first, I made many mistakes. 
As we parted in the evening, 
he up the steep trail and I to 
my cottage on the pier road, 
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I would ask for the next day’s 
programme. He must have 
thought me an_ incorrigible 
optimist. Why, the sea might 
dry up in the night or rise 
and drown us all in our beds 
before to-morrow ! 

“ Ah, well,” he would say, 
with a smile at my simplicity, 
“we'll see in the morning 
what it’s like. Abitét!” 

Gradually I came to realise 
that the fishing in these waters 
was governed by the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and that 
any reference to an improbable 
to-morrow was a _ grievous 
breach of tradition. The im- 
mediate present was the only 
thing of importance. 

“ Ah, well, we’ve made our 
day,’ Frank would say if we 
happened to have a good catch. 
It was all that mattered to 
him, and no arguments that 
I could bring forward would 
make him look further than 
the evening. If I pressed him 
hard he would quote the Scrip- 
tures at me, taking for his text 
the words— 

“No man knoweth the hour 
of His coming.” 

It might be to-morrow as 
well as any other day. This 
simple faith had its drawbacks, 
and, a8 the season progressed, 
I had to take on my perfectly 
willing shoulders all those things 
that necessitated making a pen- 
cilled note on the days of the 
calendar that were still waiting, 
perhaps, a million miles ahead 
on the earth’s orbit. 
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Suppose this planet deviated 
a hair from its true course and 
missed them! Well, Frank 
would have the laugh of me 
then. 

I have given up trying to 
fathom the depths of my 
partner’s weather wisdom, 
for many of his observations, 
hardened into knowledge by 
many repetitions, are inextri- 
cably mingled with the most 
child-like fancies. Friday, to 
him, is the all-important day 
of the week. The weather 
we have on Friday will be a 
sure index of what we may 
expect during the following 
week. 

If I ask, ‘‘ Why, Friday ? ”’ 
he will reply simply, “I’ve 
always noticed it.” 

Nothing will move him from 
this theory. A week of weather 
contrary to his expectations 
will only furnish the exception 
to prove the rule. But he is 
often uncannily accurate in 
his more particular judgments. 
Many a time have we shifted 
our pots to places of shelter 
when, to my untutored eye, 
there seemed nothing to war- 
rant moving them. 

“It'll blow up easterly to- 
night—I shouldn’t wonder. I 
don’t like the looks of that 
mucky stuff,” he would say, 
jerking his head towards some 
gorgeous arrangement of static 
cloud against the pale orange 
of the morning that I had been 
silently admiring, ignorant of 
its windy message. 
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Il. THE ROCKS. 


On an evening{in May, or in 
April even if the weather shows 
signs of behaving itself, two 
pairs of jerseyed backs might 
be observed, flattened against 
the sea wall of the pier. Their 
owners, two and two, are gazing 
intently towards the north, 
where the line of horizon be- 
comes irregular, as if the pen 
that drew it spluttered badly 
at that place. Little conver- 
sation passes between the pairs, 
and what there is of it would 
contain no meaning to the 
casual eavesdropper. 

A long silence is at last 
broken by Frank, his eyes still 
on the distant rocks as if 
expecting from them some mes- 
sage that might be missed if he 
glanced away. 

* Well, what do you think ? ” 
he asks quietly. 

This is a mere formality, 
since he knows quite well what 
I think. I am a new-comer 
and given to think recklessly. 
Whilst I am framing a suitable 
reply, he mutters— 

“It’s a great risk.” 

- His soul is a-tremble again. 
The phantoms of past storms 
shriek in his ear. Memories 
crowd in on him of other 
seasons when he had ‘ started 
at the Rocks’ as early as this. 
Calamity had followed; all 
his pots and gear had been 
Swept away, and he and his 
family reduced to the border- 
line of famine. And the fang 
of that lean wolf leaves an 
ineradicable scar. 


I realise that it is up to me 
to supply a counter - irritant, 
I glance along the wall to 
where the other pair lean 
motionless against it. They, 
too, are waiting for a sure 
sign. 
“I see that old Philip has 
got some of his tarred manilla 
out,’’ I remark casually. 

This simple statement has 
the desired effect : it can only 
mean one thing. We use tarred 
manilla only for our deep-water 
sets, as it is less likely to 
unravel in the strong current 
than the ‘ grass’ rope used in 
the shallows. If old Philip 
steals a march on us with 
his deep-water pots he will 
surely drop them at the Grune 
de Nor’ We’, a ridge of rock, 
thirty fathoms down, that we 
consider our own happy hunt- 
ing ground. First come is 
first served at the Rocks, how- 
ever. For a moment Frank 
forgets that he is fate’s pawn. 

“Ah!” he says in alarm, 
“we must see he don’t get to 
our old ‘ grune ’ ahead of us.” 

The word ‘ to-morrow ’ is not 
added, but is none the less 
implied : a decision has been 
tacitly agreed upon. All being 
well, we leave with our first 
load of pots an hour before 
half tide in the morning. It 
will be very early. I look at 
our heavily stoned pots, that 
will all have to be carried on 
board, and at the how-lines 
that will all have to be neatly 
coiled in the bottom of the boat 
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—an hour’s job. Frank looks 
at them, too, and looks resol- 
utely away again. 

“Tf the weather suits,” he 
says gravely, “I'll be down at 
four. Abitét!” 

Four o’clock is two hours 
pefore half tide. 

I love my bed in the small 
hours of the morning, but 
make no protest. It would 
be too great a temptation to 
the pesky gods if we were to 
get our gear ready this evening. 

Old Philip and his partner 
have detached themselves at 
last from the wall. He is a 
fine type, the bay’s Singleton. 
One would think that he, at 
any rate, would assert himself 
master of his fate. They come 
slowly along the pier road: 
their boat, too, is empty, and 
their pots and gear still lie 
on that part of the pier that is 
theirs by right of pre-emption. 
Frank has disappeared up the 
zigzag trail; and as the other 
two pass by where I still 
stand, beginning to wonder 
whether up till now I have not 
been taking the gifts of fortune 
too much for granted, old 
Philip turns a pair of discon- 
certingly blue eyes in my 
direction. 

“T suppose you’re for the 
Rocks in the mornin’, then ? ”’ 
he demands. 

He would never have put 
that question to Frank; at 
least, not quite in that way. 
It is a challenge to me to 
defy the gods. What a heaven- 
sent blessing it is to be sure 
of oneself, to be the phlegmatic 
Englishman beloved of Conti- 
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nental cartoonists! The tra- 
dition of these islands is in my 
ancestry. How can a man be 
sure, I ask myself! I have 
only to answer, “ Yes,” but 
instead I reply jestingly— 

“Well, it is just possible, 
you know, Philip.” 

“What about you two?’ I 
add maliciously. Philip is more 
downright in his hedging than 
I. The question has annoyed 
him, as I knew it would. 

“Oh, bor! I don’t know 
anything, me,’”’ he snorts. 

But by five o’clock on the 
following morning there are 
two blank spaces on the pier 
and two boats less on the 
moorings for the residents of 
the bay to count when they 
pull up their blinds. Old Philip 
and ourselves are the only out- 
fits fishing at the Rocks this 
year, and we are racing north- 
ward to plant our lobster pots 
in the ‘favourite places’ 
ahead of each other. 

Old Philip has disappeared 
round the pier-head first, due 
entirely to some intentional 
bungling on my part. There 
is a moderate north-westerly 
breeze blowing which will give 
the old man a run for his 
money ; but we have a stinking 
engine amidships which, I 
reckon, is worth a ten-minute 
handicap to make this into a 
sporting event. Frank is fum- 
ing with impatience at the 
bottom of the steps, whilst I 
dawdle out of his sight on the 
pier. A peep over the wall 
shows the Try Me, a dark 
graceful silhouette against a 
lightening sky, canted at a 
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steady angle, a fleck of white 
at her bow and the outline of 
her skipper, alert and motion- 
less, at the tiller. 

“Ah, we're foutu!” says 
Frank tragically, as I appear 
at last. 

The Marcella is stiff with 
our pots: five on the long 
counter, two on the fore-deck, 
two more in the shrouds, four 
in the bottom in front of the 
engine, and another half-dozen 
in what used to be the cockpit 
before the decking of her cabin 
was removed, making the whole 
of her middle part open. She 
is a thoroughbred, the Marcella, 
a Thames- built cutter, con- 
verted into a general utility 
fishing-boat hy sacrificing seven 
feet of her mast and all her 
centre-board for a Brit engine. 
Old Philip had once ridiculed 
the idea that she could ever 
compete with what his own 
experience had taught him was 
the only type of boat for the 
job. And of these there were 
none better than his sturdily 
built Try Me, deep bellied, 
beamy, seventeen feet over 
all and carrying over half a 
ton of ballast. He knows 
better now. Her ladyship, by 
virtue of her short keel, moves 
like a cat about the rock- 
infested area where we fish. 
At a pinch she can carry two 
dozen pots to the Try Me’s 
dozen, can walk up-stream 
without fuss and is not averse, 
when the weather man has 
forgotten to undo the strings 
of his wind-bag, to ignore all 
the unkind things Philip has 
said about her and extend to 
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him the hospitality of a tow- 
rope. 

As we round the pier-head 
the Try Me has become one 
with the dusk of the northern 
sky. I run up the main and 
fore-sails, see that the engine 
has all it wants in the matter 
of oil and grease and proceed 
to cut up bait to hang in the 
pots. Frank is at the tiller, 
his coat collar turned up and 
disgust patent on his face. 

“Can you give her a little 
more ? ”’ he urges. 

“No,” I answer shortly; 
*“* *fraid not.” 

I, at any rate, am god of my 
engine. Frank relapses into 
gloomy silence. The Marcella 
bends to the breeze as we draw 
away from the land; and, 
raising my head above the 
coaming, I can see the Try Me 
disengaging herself from her 
background. We are gaining 
steadily. We run a course 
across the set of the ebb and 
drift with it northward at a 
good pace. Ahead of us 
shadows, darker than _ the 
waning night, begin to detach 
themselves from a formless 
mass, take on individuality 
and become rose-tipped and 
then gilded as the sun breaks 
the hair-line of the horizon. 

Here are all our old pro- 
tagonists, ready once more to 
play their brooding, jealous, 
ever-watchful parts in the 


annual drama of man’s struggle 
for existence in this place— 
La Frouquie, Le Noir, La Grese, 
Les Burongs and a host of 
others whose names I know but 
cannot spell. 


On the chart 
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they are marked ‘ Les Dirou- 
illes,’ but we know them simply 
as the Rocks. 

We are nearly abreast of 
the Try Me, and it is evident 
that we shall reach the Frouquie 
gutter, which is the entrance to 
the Rocks, with a lot in hand. 
I have no intention of letting 
old Philip have the deep-water 
set at the Grune de Nor’ We’, 
but as far as I am concerned 
he is welcome to the other 
‘favourite places ’ in the shal- 
lows that he has set his heart 
on. Frank, too, has set his 
heart on dropping the first 
pots of the season in these 
places. It is a tradition that 
the first boat at the Rocks 
shall do so. Last year they 
proved a hollow mockery, and 
I had come to the conclusion 
that they were fished out. But 
as we can, by reason of the 
explosive power of petrol-gas 
in a confined space, poke our 
nose into corners where it 
would be difficult to get under 
sail, we have a bigger area 
open to us than the Try Me 
has, and I had hoped that the 
old man would have beaten 
us. 

I have no faith in these 
particular ‘favourite places.’ 
The breeze has fallen, and the 
Try Me can walk away from 
Sur- 
reptitiously I jerk the throttle 
wide open, and the engine 
chokes and dies. Before I can 
get it going again old Philip 
is through the gutter and near- 
ing the ‘ Tat,’ a point on the 
ocean designated by two cross 
marks. Two of his pots splash 
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overboard as he races by it to 
‘La Maugé.’ Good luck to 
you, old timer; you'll re- 
member that against me for 
many a long day! Frank is 
nearly in tears, and I confess 
myself quite unable to account 
for the inopportune wayward- 
ness of my engine. 

We pass close to La Frouquie, 
a ravaged rock on which a 
cormorant, his wings out- 
stretched in imitation of the 
German eagle, and a few gulls, 
are the only sign of life, cross 
a patch of slack water behind 
it and nose into the rush of tide 
in the gutter. The Marcella 
bounces about like a cork in 
the short steep chop, but there 
is nothing to worry about to- 
day: the breeze is light and 
the tide only beginning to 
spring. On occasions, though, 
at spring high water with an 
opposing wind it can be wicked 
enough. 

We slide a gang of five pots 
overboard at Les T’cheilin, 
another five at Le Trocsan’, 
submarine reefs both that never 
come awash, run a mile farther 
north to drop a pair in a track 
that did us a good turn last 
year and dot a few more about 
in the slack of rocks, so that 
their floats will not be sub- 
merged by the strength of the 
tide and we shall be able to 
get at them at any time on the 
morrow. 

We still have six pots left 
on board and half a dozen 
how-lines of tarred manilla, 
corked every nine feet and 
thirty-six fathoms long. The 
tide has fallen a good deal, 











and every minute, almost, a 
fresh black head of rock breaks 
the surface in a worry of foam. 
(“ Ah,” says Frank, “look at 
the old Mangeraise getting a 
free shampoo.”) It is broad 
clear daylight —no nonsense 
about it. The little cloudlets 
have put away their gossamer 
frocks in which they awaited 
the rising sun and have donned 
their workaday dresses. The 
Try Me is to the north of us, 
still splashing a pot or two 
over now and then. ‘Our 
old grune ’ is two miles to the 
north-west of her, right in the 
eye of the wind, and there is 
not enough tide left to drag her 
down there against it. That 
coveted set is as safe for us as 
if we had it in our pocket, so 
we stop the engine down to a 
crawl and throw a line over to 
see if we can catch a whiting 
or two for our supper. 

As we thought, the Try Me 
has given up any idea she might 
have had of dropping her deep- 
water pots at the Grune de 
Nor’ We’ and has started for 
home. She will drop them at 
Les Touffes or La Ruée, or 
somewhere nicely out of our 
area. Later on, we plough 
through a head sea until a 
certain crack in a ridge of 
trees on the Jersey sky-line 
bisects the whitewashed navi- 
gation mark of La Tour. The 
Marcella throttles down, picks 
up the cross mark and one by 
one the pots slide over the 
gunnel. The Grune is ours for 
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as long aS we care to Stay 
there. 

To-morrow we shall bring 
another load of pots, and on 
the next day still more. Per. 
haps I should have said ‘ may’ 
instead of ‘shall.’ By the end 
of the week we shall have 
entrusted the whole of ow 
stock to the sea, about forty 
pounds’ worth and irreplaceable 
if lost, for all the willow has 
been cut during January and 
there is no more to be had now. 

Old Philip is on the pier 
when we return. 

“Your engin’ broke down, 
eh?” he asks gleefully, for 
has he not bracketed with 
two pots at each place the 
Tat and the Maugé. 

“ Bit of bad luck for us, 
Philip,” I answer, without 
batting an eyelid, “but it 
got going again in time to get 
us to the Grune de Nor’ We’.” 

** Ah yes, ah yes,” he admits, 
“but there’s better lobsters 
in Les Touffes than there any 
day.” 

So there may be, bless his 
old heart, but if the wind had 
been a bit more favourable 
this morning he would have 
had a dash at the inferior 
ones. I am glad it was not; 
it would never have done to 
have let the engine conk out 
twice in one morning. Besides, 
I am not at all sure that my 
conscience would not have been 
clear enough to have pursued 
and overtaken him had he 
attempted it. 
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IV. FOG. 


“Fog will be widespread in 
the south of England and the 
Channel to-night and _ to- 
morrow,” announces a tranquil 
voice from my magic-box. To 
how many of the millions that 
hear that message, I wonder 
as I switch off and go to bed, 
does it mean more than a tem- 
porary inconvenience on their 
way to their places of business ? 

It is September and the 
lobster season at the Rocks is 
nearly over. Blue sky, blue 
sparkling sea, a brilliant sun 
and a nip in the air that gives 
anew and joyous meaning to 
life. And that old weather 
man with his charts and dia- 
grams in his stuffy office trying 
to frighten me with his tales of 
fog ! 

Old Philip and Charlie pass 
my window as I sit down to a 
leisurely breakfast, and _ it 
strikes me that they are down 
in the bay a good deal earlier 
than necessary, for our time- 
table is set definitely by the 
tide, and only something un- 
toward disturbs it. But on 
looking out I see that Frank 
is down, too, chin on hands, 
flattened against the pier wall. 
I hurry over breakfast and 
join them: there is something 
wrong, after all, with this 
marvellous day. There are the 
Rocks, clean and black, rising 
out of a sapphire sea; but 
behind them to the north the 
clear blue of the sky fades as 
it falls from heaven into a 
streaky grey, until, where it 


should have touched the water 
a8 it does in the south and 
east, there lies instead a cloud, 
borrowed from a thunderstorm 
and straightened out along the 
horizon. 

The silence of the three 
watchers stretches until it be- 
comes unbearable. The thick 
bank is moving southward very 
slowly, but it seems to me 
that if we make a start at once 
we can get there ahead of it 
and lift some, at least, of our 
pots. If we wait much longer 
the whole place will be blan- 
keted, and we should never be 
able to make the crossing or do 
any good if we did get there. 
I say so abruptly, and the 
spell is broken. 

“Tt’s a great risk,” says 
Frank sadly, without moving. 

“Oh, bor! you won’t see 
nuthin’ if you get there,” grunts 
old Philip, a little sore that 
anyone but himself has ven- 
tured to make the first move. 

The silence descends again ; 
but we have lost too many 
days lately owing to bad 
weather, and, fog or no fog, 
I decide to do my best to mane 
Frank take his elbows off that 
wall. 

“T’ll get the bait, then,’ I 
announce as if the decision to 
put out had been mutually 
agreed upon, and retire to fill 
up a basket from the salt tub 
in the baroque. 

When I return, the group 
has broken up, Philip and 
Charlie are talking together in 
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low tones on the pier, and 
Frank is climbing reluctantly 
down the iron ladder to the 
boats. 

On these occasions our rela- 
tions are apt to be a little 
strained until the other two, 
who have no intention of being 
left behind if we go, climb 
down into the Try Me. Com- 
pany in a fog is a doubtful 
sort of advantage to my way 
of thinking, but it seems to 
give Frank some queer moral 
support. 

By the time we reach Frou- 
quie gutter the clammy fore- 
runners of the fog have begun 
to stream past us, damping 
effectually that keen zest I 
felt on looking out on the 
bright morning. The sun is 
no longer benign, but appears 
now like a tarnished gong, 
speeding madly overhead 
through billows of discoloured 
vapour. The fog has crept in 
behind us, too, blotting out 
the land we have just left; 
but the Try Me, half a mile 
astern, is still visible. We set 
a compass course for where our 
first gang of pots should be; 
and in a few minutes the Try 
Me has gone, Frouquie has 
gone, the sun has gone and we 
seem to be standing still in a 


restricted hemisphere of opaque 


grey, the smooth floor of which 
slides past us noiselessly. 

I climb into the bows and 
hang on to the forestay, strain- 
ing my eyes to pierce that 
dense wall, and am beginning 
to wish that I had not so 
rashly disturbed that silent 
trio on the pier wall when 
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there towers, dead ahead, a 
lighthouse with a white top, 
standing on a square black 
rock. 

“* Hard over ! ”’ I yell frantic- 
ally. 

The Marcella spins like a 
top, and close on our beam 
the lighthouse shrinks magic- 
ally to one of our white- 
topped floats. We soon have 
it on board and haul up the 
pot. The other floats of the 
gang materialise, one after the 
other, but the illusion of great 
size that the first one alarmed 
us with is dispelled and they 
appear in normal proportions. 
We take out any occupants 
the pots may have in the way 
of lobsters, crabs, pollock or 
rock-fish, rebait them and drop 
them over in the same line. 

Our second and third gangs 
we find by what seems a miracle, 
but the next one eludes us. At 
the end of half an hour’s cruising 
in various directions, Frank 
admits that he is ‘all mixed 
muddled up,’ and we decide to 
call it a day. We have fifteen 
lobsters clicking and rustling in 
our box and have risen half 
our gangs. The strong tides 
that run all ways through the 
gutters might have taken us 
anywhere during that last half- 
hour. The wind has dropped 
to nothing, the sun is still 
shining, but not for us, and 
visibility is about twenty yards. 
All we know for sure is that 
somewhere to the south of us 
the Rocks are ranged like a 
barrier across our homeward 
track. It is rather like the 
nursery game of Settlers and 
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Redskins, only with more real 
penalties for failure to get 
through the line. There is no 
sound of a breaking swell to 
guide us to-day, for the sea of 
our little prison moves under 
us like oil. Only the engine 
amidships keeps up its steady 
peat, though even it, to-day, 
seems muffled and subdued. 

So little evidence is there 
around us that the laws of 
gravity are still working, that 
we might have left the sea 
below us and be voyaging in 
space to the moon. I begin 
pondering on the bright morn- 
ing and this dismal cavern 
that we are moving through. 
Which is reality and which 
the dream? It seems impos- 
sible that they both should 
exist simultaneously in the same 
world. Other foolish fancies 
pass through my head, until, 
without warning, reality in the 
shape of a black cliff rises 
swiftly out of nowhere and 
rushes headlong at us. 

We miss it by inches only, 
and find ourselves alongside 
the Try Me. She is anchored, 
and as I lean over to fend her 
off I can see the beads of 
moisture glisten dimly on 
Philip’s beard and round the 
rim of his hat, from below 
which he flashes an angry 
glance at me. If I had only 
kept my mouth shut we would 
all be still leaning in comfort 
on the pier wall congratulating 
ourselves on our wisdom in 
not venturing out on such a 
day. We offer him a tow, but 
he declares violently that he 
does not intend to budge until 
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he can see something, adding 
that anyone who did otherwise 
was several kinds of a fool. 
However that may be, we 
decide to push on and tell the 
old man that we will wait half 
an hour on the other side of 
Frouquie for him. 

“Ar, you won’t never see 
Frouquie,” he growls as we 
slide past. 

He and Frank exchange a 
few words in Jersey French, 
and in a moment we are alone 
again. I do not have to ask 
Frank for a translation, as 
from the explosive’ answer 
which came from Philip and 
the little I have gathered of 
the dialect, I realise that the 
old man has not found any 
pots and is mighty sore that 
we have. 

In ten minutes, by our 
reckoning, we should be close 
to Frouquie. Ten minutes go 
by. Eleven! Twelve! Thir- 
teen! The engine is only just 
ticking over. Whether we have 
reached the main line of the 
Rocks or passed through with- 
out seeing them, neither of us 
have the slightest idea. It 
looks as if, after all, we shall 
have to follow Philip’s example 
and anchor. As I turn to 
suggest this, Frank cries out 
that he has seen something on 
our quarter, and we make a 
turn and head cautiously to- 
wards it. As I look, the fog 
seems to be gathered in 
a heap, which quickly takes 
definite shape. So the stars 
were made out of nebulous 
vapour in the beginning of 
time. It is one of the larger 
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rocks, but Frank, who has 
fished these waters for years, 
confesses himself unable to 
recognise it. To me it is as 
meaningless as a word, taken 
out of its context, from which 
I have been asked to complete 
the Shakesperian sonnet that 
included it. 

As we hesitate, some clean 
wandering current of air steals 
along the surface of the waters 
and humps the fog above it 
on its back. As it passes, the 
whole range of the Rocks be- 
comes visible for perhaps thirty 
seconds. We are under the 
end rock of Les Burongs, which 
I know well enough in its 
setting—but not, apparently, 
out of it. A hundred yards 
away are another gang of our 
floats. We pick these up and 
reset the pots without any 
difficulty, and then nose slowly 
on until Frouquie rises up 
like a mountain in front of us. 
The Try Me, too, has got her 
bearings in the temporary lift, 
and soon we hear Charlie’s 
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whistle behind us. A minute 
later their tow-rope is on board, 

There is no difficulty about 
the run home from here, go | 
take the tiller and keep my 
eyes glued to the compass 
while Frank ties up the lobsters, 
cleans down the boat and 
tidies things generally. At the 
end of an hour we begin to 
get jumpy again; the fog is 
as thick as ever, we are close 
to the land and there are a 
dozen outlying rocks we might 
easily overrun. And then sur- 
prisingly, like a negative emerg- 
ing from its yellow background 
in the developing dish, the 
outlines of trees and houses 
take shape swiftly in front of 
us; and almost before we 
have recognised our landfall 
we are in the full blaze of 
sunlight, the fog behind us 
standing on the sea like the 
dense smoke of a forest fire. 

“Fog?” they answer to our 
query as we step ashore. “ No, 
we haven’t had any fog this 
way.” 


VY. THE TROT-LINE. 


As the end of September 
approaches, the summer visi- 
tors become fewer, and the 
weekly demand for lobsters 
falls steeply downward from 
its high peak on the chart. 
Supply follows it, neck and 
neck, until a new low winter 
level is reached, which can be 
maintained with a dozen old 
pots close in along the coast. 

But it is not local demand 
alone that decides us to bring 


in our pots from the Rocks. 
If we could continue to fish 
lobsters there throughout the 
winter we would certainly do 
so, and pack them off alive in 
ice and sawdust to grace the 
marble slabs of London’s fish 
merchants. But about this 


time the weather breaks defi- 
nitely, the character of the 
sea itself seems to change in 
some subtle way, fogs become 
more frequent and there is a 
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more sinister note in the break- 
ing swell as it climbs up and 
up old Frouquie to throw a 
handful of foam suddenly and 
viciously at her head. 

A definite decision to bring 
our pots back is left, as all 
decisions in this elemental occu- 
pation are left, for the gods 
to settle. 

Sooner or later a well-defined 
set of circumstances arises 
which indicates infallibly, as 
if it were a spoken word, that 
we can stay longer at the 
Rocks, but only at a tre- 
mendously increased risk. 
Some have taken it and laughed 
at the gods for a while, only 
to have their gear, which would 
have lasted them through the 
half of next season, swept 
away like trash; but we and 
old Philip know too well on 
which side the dice are loaded. 

On a day in September, 
then, the Marcella may be 
seen at anchor on the roads, 
waiting for the tide, her decks 
piled high with the pots we 
have brought back. Weedy 
how-lines and discoloured floats 
ooze green slime down her 
white walls. She is like a 
gracious lady, forced to earn 
her daily bread by the sweat 
of her brow—a very picture of 
the dignity of labour. 

The lobster season is over, 
and for the rest of the year 
we set our trot-lines for conger, 
which to the native born is as 
beef to the Briton. But from 
now we have to keep a closer 
watch over the restless monster 
from which we snatch our 
Meagre earnings. As before, 
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all our decisions are taken in 
silence with our elbows on the 
pier wall. One or other of us 
will at last step down. 

“Well, Ill run in and get 
some herring,” I might say. 

Or Frank, “ Well, I'll start 
the coil, if you like.” 

It means the same thing, 
and off we go on our separate 
missions without further in- 
dications to the watchful gods 
of what we are about to do. 
Who knows but that a careless 
word might provoke one of 
them to twist our trot-line 
irretrievably round one of the 
submarine boulders in the 
Pafond, the Trét, or wherever 
we have silently agreed to set ! 

I return from town with a 
basket of herring, bought at 
the fish market, to find that 
Frank has already coiled half 
the trot in the bottom of the 
boat, the hooks shining wick- 
edly in a neat row, close packed 
along a batten joining the ribs. 

Our trot consists of about 
600 yards of one-inch hemp 
line, on which the hooks, made 
fast to about four feet of 
snood, are spaced a fathom and 
a half apart. There are 200 
odd hooks, and as I bait them 
with pieces of herring and lay 
them in rows on the bottom 
boards, I see to it that each 
of the bare barbs is clear of 
its neighbour ; for if one fouled 
aS we were paying out, the 
inside of our boat would im- 
mediately become a hopeless 
tangle of snarled rope and 
tangled hooks that we should 
have a job to avoid as they 
flew in bunches over the side. 
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Each end of the trot is 
buoyed with a how-line and 
made fast to it just above the 
stone anchor that takes it to 
the bottom, so that when set 
it is stretched, tight as a fiddle- 
string, along the ocean bed 
with a float at each end to 
indicate its whereabouts. 

All is ready, and we steam 
out to a point where the line 
of the pier-head on the colonel’s 
boathouse intersects one from 
the tip of old Rosse Bec to the 
tip of Belle Houge. Frank 
takes the tiller reluctantly, as 
I want to acquire confidence 
in setting. I made a mess of 
it last time, and lost the pocket 
of my coat and a part of my 
shirt on a hook carelessly 
thrown over. 

Over goes the float, and soon 
thirty-six fathoms of how-line 
are streaming on the surface 
behind us as I hold the stone 
anchor in my hand, waiting 
for Frank to give the word. 

** You'll be careful,’ he urges 
nervously ; “‘ there’s more tide 
than last time. All right, let 
her go.” 

The stone splashes overboard, 
and the coil of trot, from being 
an inert mass, springs to life 
and whips over the side like a 
vicious snake. I help it on its 
way, so that it goes over a 
little faster than the tide is 
taking us, which may be any- 
thing from four to six knots. 
This gives me a split second 
of grace, a8 I come to each 
hook, to lift it gingerly from 
the pile as if it were made of 
spun glass, and throw it clear. 
There is no breathing space 
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until the last of the 200 are 
overboard, and my hands move 
about the diminishing pile like 
those of a pillow lace maker 
over her bobbins. 

Frank breathes an audible 
sigh of relief when the boat is 
empty again. 

The drag of the tide soon 
takes the second float and how- 
line under, and there is nothing 
to do now until it begins to 
slacken, when they will re- 
appear on the surface. On 
these occasions Frank is, if I 
may so put it, at his derogatory 
best. We will be lucky if we 
see any conger at all to-day! 
We have set fifty yards too 
far out—or too far in! The 
bait might have been fresher! 
Somebody else has probably 
set here last week! Doubts and 
fears descend on him like a 
dark cloud. It is his pagan 
prayer to the sea-gods, now 
that the issue rests with them. 

The current begins to lose 
strength, and presently our 
black - and - white float rises 
again to the surface. The corks 
on the how-line, spaced a 
fathom and a half apart, follow 
it one by one, and we wait 
until half a dozen are showing 
before beginning to pull in. 

Although Frank must have 
lifted thousands of trots in his 
lifetime, each new one pro- 
duces in him the same excite- 
ment, controlled but patent. 
For myself, I must confess I 
shall never be able, as long a8 
I live, to approach this job 
without a thrill. The moment 
has come to test the humour 
of the gods. Have they smiled 
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or frowned ? Shall we pull up 
five pounds’ worth of fish—or 
five shillings’ worth ? Or per- 
haps ten pounds’ worth—or 
nothing at all? What new 
monster of the deep is tear- 
ing its heart out somewhere 
along that quarter-mile of 
line ? 

Frank pulls in forward and 
I coil the trot as it comes 
behind him, the tiller between 
my legs. The hooks swing in 
pright and shining—then a 
‘whip’ of three pounds, a 
dogfish or two, a cod, another 
small conger. 

Suddenly a tremor passes 
along the line. Frank’s back 
stiffens and he glances down 
quickly to see that the gaff 
is ready to his hand. For a 
while nothing but that purpose- 
ful tug at intervals, and then 
a pale gleam in the water, far, 
far below. Nearer and nearer 
it comes like a grey ghost, 
expelled from the underworld. 
A lightning strike of the gaff, 
a jerk of the line and five and 
a half feet of writhing muscle 
come cartwheeling over the 
gunnel. Another flicker of 
pallid light below us. We are 
amongst the big stuff. And 
another! Seventy-five pounds 
on three hooks! That will pay 
your baker’s bill, Frank, my 
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boy! “Oh, Lord! How great 
the times are now!” This, I 
feel, is as near heaven as I am 
likely to be on this earth. 

Something wrong now. There 
seems to be an undue weight 
on the line, and we haul and 
strain together to get it in. 
It comes in queerly, now a 
foot at a time and now with 
arun. We look over the side. 
Just below the boat is a 
rhomboidal carpet of mottled 
brown that would have covered 
a small room. Pull devil, pull 
baker! There’s no fight in 
these giants, and in less than 
a minute a 170 pound ‘ fiau’ 
is lying on its back on the 
floor boards, its wings reaching 
above the gunnel, gasping for 
breath through a mouth dread- 
fully human. 

A few more conger come up, 
and in half an hour we have the 
trot safely on board again. 
We reckon the catch will bring 
in about four pounds. Frank 
is quite satisfied, but he has 
an odd way of showing it. 

* Ah!” he says, “‘ we should 
have done a lot better if we'd 
gone to Les Cheminées.” 

In his heart he may know 
that this is not so, but he feels 
bound to make his disavowal 
of all credit before the unseen 
but listening deities. 


VI. SALES DEPARTMENT. 


An apple may be taken from 
its tree and stored in a loft 
for the entire winter and yet 
be rosy and well in the spring, 
but a fish, once out of its 

VOL. CCXXXIII.—NO. MCCCCIX. 


element, has ‘ perishable ’ writ- 

ten all over it. Lobsters, 

though coming under our 

nomenclature of ‘ fish,’ are dif- 

ferent. They may be kept, as 
bg 
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we keep them, in a nouriche } 
on the roads for weeks on end 
without any signs of deteriora- 
tion. We have no difficulty 
in ‘ passing’ our lobsters: a 
contract with an hotel at the 
beginning of the season relieves 
us of that necessity. An in- 
satiable public appetite for 
lobster suppers keeps our 
nouriche from getting uncom- 
fortably crowded, and more 
often than not the supply is 
unequal to the demand. 

When first I joined forces 
with Frank the question of 
the disposal of anything else 
we caught besides lobsters 
never, I think, entered my 
head. If it did, I supposed 
that we sent our catch in to 
one or other of the fishmongers 
in town to be laid in neat 
rows on their marble slabs. 
It was over our first catch of 
‘snipe’ in the spring that I 
received my first lesson in 
elementary finance. They had 
been running well, and fifty or 
sixty of the miniature sword- 
fish lay shimmering in the 
bottom of the boat. 

“What shall we do with 
them, do you think?” asked 
Frank as we drew alongside the 
steps. 

It seemed a queer question 
to me. From the wreck of a 
former job I had salved an old 
and battered Jowett car with 
the heart of a tiger. 

“Well, if you put the boat 
to bed Ill run ’em in to 
L——,” I answered. 
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“Do you think so?” he 
replied reluctantly. 

“What else do you want to 
do with them ?”’ I asked, not 
understanding at all. 

“We'd get a better price by 
the houses.”’ 

I had not bargained for that, 

“By the houses?” [I re. 
peated. “Do you mean hawk. 
ing them from door to door ?” 

Yes, that was what he did 
mean, he said, and added an 
apologetic rider that I could 
get farther and faster in my 
old car than he, himself, could 
on foot. The lobster season 
had not begun, and there was 
any amount of work to be 
done ashore in getting our gear 
ready that could be done a 
thousand times better by 
Frank. Time was getting short, 
and if our little show was to 
be run at the best possible 
profit to ourselves it looked as 
if there was no logical alter- 
native to his implication that 
I should take charge of the 
selling end of our combination. 
Both of us needed every cent 
we could squeeze out of it 
badly enough, and, I reminded 
myself, I was mighty lucky to 
have found a job at all and 
knocked one integer off the 
gross total of the country’s 
unemployment figures. And 
here I was about to refuse at 
the first fence! Well, I would 
take this one, and hope that 
the others would not be 80 
stiff. 

I can well remember that 
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tide pass freely through. 


A long box shaped like a coffin, with holes bored in it to let the 
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first day and how hard I found 


it to break the ice; how I 
slowed the old car up half a 
dozen times before finally sum- 
moning up enough courage to 
take the plunge at the least 
frightening building I could 
fnd; and my surprise and 
wonder at the delighted wel- 
come I received from the small 
daughter of the house. 

“Hé, maman! V’ci I’mar- 
chan’ de paisson ! ” 

I can hear her voice now, 
shrilling through the back 
premises of that house. It 
gave me much-needed confi- 
dence. Here was I, a trembling 
novice, accepted at once as 
‘le marchand de paisson.’ And 
so when her mother, a wizened 
crone in a black sun-bonnet, 
shuffled out to the doorstep 
and after inspecting the con- 
tents of my basket, mumbled, 
“Com’ ¢& se vend?” I was 
able to give her a range of 
prices, according to size, and 
extol the virtue of my wares 
in truly professional manner. 
And when she grunted, ‘ B’en 
chére—’pas ? ’”’ I reminded her 
that my fish but two hours 
since were swimming in the 
sea, that they were the first 
caught out of our bay that 
year and therefore doubly de- 
sirable, and trotted out glibly 
many other gags from the com- 
pleat salesman’s repertoire. 


Furthermore, I made a sale’ 


at my price and, without pass- 
ing by any more houses, shoul- 
dered my basket to their back 
doors and wheedled and cajoled 
their occupants into emptying 
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it before I had been much 
more than an hour on the 
road. 

Joy is an astonishing lady, 
not to be glimpsed by her 
most ardent pursuers, but 
throwing herself deliriously into 
the arms of those who least 
expect to see her. She sat at 
my side on the way home after 
that successful initiation, not 
demurely as a lady should, but 
bawling at the top of her lungs 
in chorus with me songs, sacred 
and profane, as the Jowett 
bumped and bounced over the 
ruts in those leafy lanes. In 
the bottom of the car, at the 
back, the empty basket leapt 
about wildly, as if it, too, 
desired to celebrate this occa- 
sion with fantastic dance. 

Boredom, I am told, is the 
curse of this age. I have found 
a cure for it; for whenever, 
now, I start from the top of 
the steps with basket loads of 
fish in the back of my old car 
that must be disposed of be- 
fore I return, I experience the 
same tingling feeling of elation. 
I feel as might the general of 
an attacking force, that has 
to win at all costs, about to 
Swoop down upon a stubborn 
but unsuspecting enemy. The 
action is often fought out far 
into the night, but I have not 
yet blotted my copy-book with 
the word ‘ defeat.’ 

And always, always, Joy, 
that astonishing lady, accom- 
panies me on my homeward 
way. But she is not so demon- 
Strative now. She has learnt 
to whistle quite nicely instead. 
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A WILD GOOSE-CHASE. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


** Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot.” 


SOMEWHERE in Europe there 
lies a land which for mile after 
mile to the far horizon rises 
no more than a foot or two 
above the level of high tide. 
Upon one side of it the Great 
River—to translate its ancient 
name, Wady-el-Kebir, into our 
modern tongue—divides it from 
civilisation, which is the Devil, 
and upon the other, held from 
breaking in upon it by a long 
line of sandhills, raves the 
Atlantic Ocean (vide Matthew 
Arnold), which is the Deep Sea. 

After a storm all that land 
is filled with the dim roaring 
of the surf, all else is silence 
and a desolation. Here there 
is no scenery at all—nothing 
that you can call a landscape, 
no such thing as a place. There 
is no more than where you are 
and where you are not; in a 

word, it is Nowhere. 
Should you go there—and it 
takes some getting to, for the 
clatter of a motor-car has yet 
to be heard upon those wastes 
—you must needs cross the 
Great River and travel north- 
west awhile until you come to 
a vast lagoon among the sam- 
phire. The whole land is so 
impregnated with salt that sam- 
phire forms almost the sole 
vegetation of these flats of 
mud. 


—SHAKESPEARE: King Lear, 


This lagoon, when it is ful] 
of water, is the winter home 
of quite an appreciable fraction 
of all the wildfowl in the world, 
There are flamingoes in thou- 
sands, widgeon in tens of thou- 
sands, teal in an equal quantity 
(these estimates are conserva- 
tive); mallards also and gad- 
walls; many pintails and 
shovellers, hundreds .of shel- 
ducks and ruddy shelducks; 
@ sprinkling, sometimes more 
sometimes less, of pochards ; 
and in their season, which is 
Spring and summer, garganey 
teal and marbled ducks. 
Hither, too, in their due times 
come also storks, black and 
white, grey and purple herons, 
spoonbills, egrets, paddy birds, 
stilts, avocets, curlews and vast 
quantities of the plover and 
sandpiper tribes, for this is one 
of their halting-places in their 
immense annual journey from 
the Tropics or Antipodes to 
the far tundras of the north 
where they breed. 

Many years ago when Span- 
ish adventurers—explorers of 


-the New World—set off from 


the River St Lawrence to 
journey to the head-waters of 
the Mississippi and so down 
that river to the sea, they 
marked upon their maps the 
great tract of land which 
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stretched away upon their right 
hand to the far north with 
the two words: Ac& nada— 
that is to say, ‘ Here there is 
nothing.’ And the land so 
marked bears the same name 
to-day — Canada. Nowadays 
Canada ‘cuts more ice,’ and 
the name they invented for 
it is more applicable to the 
land of which I write. If 
indeed you can call wildfowl 
nothing—wherein I should dis- 
agree with you. Even a flam- 
ingo is an Act of God. 

In very heavy rain the whole 
of that country is submerged 
under a foot or more of water ; 
and even after the main flood- 
water has run off there remain 
numerous expanses of shallow 
water ringed with reeds that 
make a welcome change from 
the eternal samphire. In them 
congregations of wildfow]l splash 
and preen in the daytime and 
feed during the hours of the 
night. Thither, too, come 
men with guns and kill what, 
to all seeming, appears an 
outrageous and immoderate 
number of wildfowl, without, 
however, causing the smallest 
detectable diminution in the 
vast numbers that remain. 

Were they not wearisome, I 
could quote astonishing pages 
from ancient game-books. Suf- 
fice it to record that there are 
a considerable number of men 
who have shot here over a 
hundred ducks to their own 
gun in the day, and some— 
very few—who have surpassed 
two hundred and fifty in a 
similar time. Needless to say, 
such bags can be obtained only 
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by men who can shoot and 
under the most favourable 
meteorological conditions, nei- 
ther of which are common, the 
latter condition occurring per- 
haps for no more than a month 
or two in a period of five years, 
while the former are mostly 
occupied shooting game under 
less exacting conditions else- 
where. 

In some years the winter rain- 
fall is slight. Strong drying 
winds and a hot sun speedily 
evaporate what little water has 
fallen. All lagoons dry up, 
reverting to the parched con- 
ditions of summer. Then the 
ducks, inveterate wanderers 
ever, take their departure to 
some other place where food 
and water are in greater plenty. 

Even so, the land of Nowhere 
is not utterly abandoned. Be- 
sides all the other wildfowl 
mentioned, there resort hither 
every winter large flocks of 
grey geese—all greylags—and 
the drier it is the greater the 
number of their battalions. 
Under dry conditions—that is, 
provided the whole ground is 
not totally sun-baked—they can 
find here a particular food to 
which they seem oddly partial, 
a small bulb or tuber the size 
of a hazel-nut, the root of the 
commonest kind of reed that 
grows around the lagoons and 
pools. When the lagoons are 
dry, the geese with their heavy 
bills, shod with a hard nail, 
delve for these little tubers in 
the drying mud and find suffi- 
cient to keep their big bodies 
not only alive but in high con- 
dition. This is the more re- 
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markable when upon examina- 
tion these tubers prove as hard 
as the fruit of the ivory-nut 
palm, from which tailor’s but- 
tons are made. The greylag 
goose divides with the ostrich 
the distinction of possessing 
the world’s best digestion. 

Perhaps this is the reason 
why the wild goose is the 
wildest of all wild birds, re- 
sembling the notorious wildcat 
of the (alas !) unquotable Show- 
man. If the measure of all 
game, birds, beasts and fishes 
alike, were graded according 
to their difficulty of access, the 
wild goose would head the 
list, or, at any rate, hold 
high rank. And of all the 
species of wild geese, the grey 
geese, of which family the 
greylag is in size the largest 
member, would perhaps take 
highest precedence. Their 
wariness, indeed, is proverbial. 
Some disgruntled sportsman, 
after long fruitless endeavour 
in their pursuit; coined the 
phrase, Wild Goose Chase as a 
satisfactory synonym for Napo- 
leon’s banned word, Impossi- 
bility. But in the land of 
_ Nowhere, as one might suspect, 
things are different; the con- 
ditions of Otherwhere do not 
obtain. There the wild goose 
can be got by anyone willing 
to afford time and energy in 
his pursuit, and in quantities 
that make a liberal expenditure 
of either a deal more than well 
worth while. 

Again I could quote well- 
accredited records—and again 
forbear. It will be enough to 
say there is no record that 
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anyone has yet succeeded in 
bagging a century of geese to 
his own gun in the day. But 
ninety has once and possibly 
twice been surpassed, and fifty 
several times. Such bags sound 
fantastic. I have, however, 
seen enough upon the ground 
to be convinced of their possi- 
bility, given all things in fay- 
our, including endurance and 
a straight-held gun. But it is 
not of such records that I 
write. I set down here no 
more than the personal ex- 
perience of a tyro, who has in 
other lands pursued the grey 
geese for long hours of weary 
days in vain. 

So far in our journey to 
Nowhere, the reader will re- 
member, we have crossed the 
Great River and come to the 
Lagoon of the Wildfowl. Letus 
now, still carrying on in a gen- 
eral north - westerly direction, 
make our way across it. We 
Shall find it everywhere shallow 
enough to be well within a 
flamingo’s depth; and as we 
ride from one side to the other, 
we shall see scores and scores of 
these strange fowl, creatures of 
Wonderland adorned with the 
colours of the Cherubim, wading 
sedately away from our horses 
as they plod splashing through 
the water. The bottom is firm 
—heavy grey clay—primeval 
ooze lately emerged from the 
sea, too consistent to be boggy, 
and of a substance that the 
word adhesive fails to describe. 

Far off on the other side of 
the lagoon we descry a little 
whitewashed house with one or 
two thatched huts in attend- 
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ance—our destination. It is 
the sole feature of an otherwise 
featureless landscape : the fore- 
ground is flat, the middle dis- 
tance is flat, the horizon a 
true horizontal line. But, as 
in all absolutely flat countries, 
there occurs here also the curi- 
ous illusion that the traveller 
seems always at the bottom 
of an illimitable shallow bowl 
of which the horizon is the rim. 
Anything far off and raised 
above ground-level, such, for 
instance, as a wild camel, which 
you can see nowhere in the 
world (is not this the land of 
Nowhere), appears as though 
standing at the summit of a 
long low ridge clear-cut against 
the horizon sky. The little 
whitewashed house itself stands 
like a tower, and when we 
come near enough we are not 
surprised to read the name 
upon it—the Palace of No- 
where. It is no more than 
three small rooms, a kitchen 
and a store, but from its win- 
dows you can see all the world 
within the limits of human 
vision. Few palaces boast 
more. 

And now to business. At 
the particular date of which I 
write, late autumn of the year 
1932, the weather was fine, 
clear and sunny. The tempera- 
ture was that of an early June 
day in England. There had 
been no rain since the previous 
May except some heavy thun- 
der-showers, perhaps an inch 
of rain, a fortnight ago. Con- 
sequently there was no water 
anywhere except in the big 
lagoon, and even that had 
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shrunk to a tenth its normal 
size. All the rest of the country 
was drained of standing water 
by the sun. Only in the beds 
of the many other lakes and 
pools was the ground still 
moist and sticky, their localities 
indicated by surrounding belts 
of withered and broken reeds. 
In short, the general conditions 
for wild goose-chasing were as 
good as they could be, although 
the numbers of wild geese in 
residence were, in the aggre- 
gate, less than in former years. 
So said the Marshmen who live 
here, and live and think in all 
respects like the wildfowl who 
are their sole companions. 
Even so they do not possess 
quite the same instincts as the 
wild goose. There is ever a 
chance that some slight un- 
foreseen contingency may at 
the last moment upset the best- 
laid plans. In any attempt 
upon the lives of the grey 
geese all must be thought out 
beforehand and planned with 
the same accuracy of detail and 
timing as a modern battle. 
And, just as can happen in 
a modern battle, some small 
unregarded happening — the 
weather, perhaps, unexpected 
watchfulness on the part of the 
enemy, the indiscretion of some 
chatterer within hearing of a spy 
—may upset the most elabor- 
ated scheme. One thing alone 
is certain—without the guid- 
ance and the local knowledge of 
the Marshmen and their aston- 
ishing insight into the ways of 
the wild geese, few indeed would 
fall to the casual amateur, 
shoot he never so well. 
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The geese have their regular 
habits, their hours for doing 
this or that, their places for 
eating, drinking and sleeping, 
and all these are liable at any 
moment to be completely 
changed for an entirely new 
set at the dictation of a change 
of weather or wind, state of 
moon, or no reason at all 
except sheer cussedness and 
perversity. 

Roughly, however, the plan 
of life which the wild goose 
sets himself is as follows :— 

He selects as a sleeping-place 
somewhere practically inacces- 
sible; if possible, some wide 
shallow lagoon where he can 
sleep with his feet in the water. 
There he spends the night, for 
wild geese, like good Christians, 
sleep by night and do their 
work in daylight ; unlike their 
flighty cousins the ducks, who 
sleep by day and do all their 
feeding in the night-time. Like 
good Christians, too, the wild 
geese are up betimes, soon after 
the first light appears in the 
eastern sky. They shake and 
stretch themselves and get 
ready generally for the busi- 
ness of the day; and since 
the food of yesterday has long 
been duly digested, more food 
is their first necessity. So by 
little bands of twos, threes, 
sixes, tens, or twenties, seldom 
more, they take wing — the 
hungriest the earliest—and set 
off to the feeding ground they 
are at that time frequenting, 
either where the little tubers 
they like so much can be 
easiest procured, or grass per- 
haps, or those little daisies 
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from which manzanilla is made, 
or whatever they happen to 
fancy at the moment. There 
all morning they assemble and 
feed, the latest comers arriving 
as late as an hour after sun- 
rise, and there they will stay 
feeding until mid-morning. As 
mid-day approaches they de- 
part to some place where water 
can be had and there drink 
and preen and digest. By 
afternoon they are hungry 
again, and return to their 
morning’s pasture, arriving 
about half-past two or three 
o’clock. They will continue 
feeding until near sunset, when, 
again in small bands, they be- 
take themselves to their chosen 
dormitory. All this time and 
after never for a moment 
does their ceaseless vigilance 
relax. 

To make the full story of 
the wild goose’s daily round 
complete, we should add that 
in wet weather, or when there 
is much water about, the geese, 
prior to their morning’s feed, 
resort to the sandhills for grit 
as an aid to digestion. Each 
goose going, perhaps, once 
every three days or so. In 
dry times they omit this prac- 
tice, finding sufficient grit on 
their feeding grounds. 

It must be understood that 
in the above outline of the 
daily habits of wild geese I 
am confining myself to the 
greylag goose at his winter 
quarters in a practically un- 
populated wilderness. Grey 
geese in more inhabited dis- 
tricts could not, by the nature 
of things, have habits so regular. 
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The pink-footed and bean geese 
of Yorkshire wolds and Cheshire 
flats, for instance, and even 
the white-fronted geese of the 
pogs in Ireland, are not only 
liable to perpetual disturbance 
by human agency, they are at 
the mercy of a climate in 
which no two consecutive days 
are the same. Left entirely 
undisturbed during a spell of 
settled weather, it might be 
possible to detect in them 
habits in some degree similar 
to the habits of the greylag 
geese herein described. 

The Marshmen of Nowhere 
have discovered that for some 
days at a time the geese will 
resort to certain fixed localities 
for food; and each of these 
localities, of which there will 
be quite a number in use by 
various flocks of geese at the 
same time, are curiously limited 
in extent, at the outside no 
more than five acres. They 
are reluctant to leave their 
chosen grounds; even when 
disturbed they willreturn. And 
always it seems they are the 
same geese—a flock of a thou- 
sand at one locality, a flock 
of no more than a hundred at 
another. To the human eye 
the particular places they select 
appear no different to all the 
limitless acres round about ; 
but the fact that the geese do 
80 select them and remain 
faithful to them is the gunner’s 
opportunity. All he needs do 
is to go there before the first 
light of day, ensconce himself 
in hiding, with perhaps one 
companion gun—more would 
overcrowd the limited area of 
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the feeding ground—and there 
await the arrival of the hungry 
geese at dawn. 

One of the most wonderful 
faculties of these Marshmen is 
that they can lead you in- 
fallibly over miles of this track- 
less waste in pitch darkness to 
the exact spot where you 
should be—a feat totally be- 
yond the faculties of any ordi- 
nary traveller. One may call 
it instinct—a word that ex- 
plains nothing. I should prefer 
to call it woodcraft of a high 
order. I doubt if a fog would 
baffle them, though I am glad I 
have had no need to put them 
to the test. 

On our arrival at head- 
quarters, the aforesaid Palace 
of Nowhere, the Marshmen 
told us that the largest of the 
various flocks of geese at that 
time in the vicinity used a 
feeding ground a considerable 
distance away. About two 
hours’ ride, they said; and, if 
we hoped for a successful shoot, 
we must needs start early. 
Orders for next day were issued 
accordingly : called at 3 A.M. ; 
breakfast, 3.30; start at 4 
sharp. The first hint of sun- 
rise could be expected about 
six, when we should have 
reached our distant destina- 
tion—the Back of Beyond. 
For if you leave the Palace 
of Nowhere and ride for two 
hours or more, yet again in a 
north-westerly direction, you 
will find that that is where you 
have arrived, a8 soon as it is 
light enough to see. 

Besides our two selves, my 
companion P. and me, we had, 
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as guides and directors, two 
brothers, who are the guardians 
of this wilderness, born and 
bred within it, rarely leaving it 
for a day, and even more a 
part of it than the wildfowl, 
to whom it is no more than a 
winter home. In the pack- 
ponies’ panniers were six tame 
geese, whose allotted task it 
was to act as decoys, car- 
tridges in apparently extrava- 
gant quantities—one pocket 
could contain all the ammuni- 
tion I had ever fired at wild 
geese during my whole life 
till then—and two little bundles 
of sticks, like the fasces of the 
Roman Lictors, of which more 
anon. The moon was nearing 
the full, and already low down 
in the western sky. The 
hunter’s constellation, mighty 
Orion, was ablaze high up in 
the south, with the Dog-star 
Sirius winking greenly at his 
heels. The night was still, 
the sky without a cloud, and 
ahead of us our guide, the 
younger of the two brothers, 
sang us songs of Araby—such 
songs a8 were sung in the 
childhood of the world—to in- 
dicate our direction in the 
darkness and to guide our feet 
into the way of geese. 

So for two hours we rode, 
while the warmth of the waning 
night gave place to the dawn 
chill and the moon set redly in 
the west. Our guides had 
already deplored the latter’s 
presence. During the bright 
nights around the full of the 
moon wild geese, forgetting 
awhile their strict diurnal habit, 
are wont at times to feed during 
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the dark hours. In consequence 
they do not come so straight 
and low and hungry to their 
feeding-places at dawn. 

It was about ten minutes 
over the two hours when our 
guides stopped and said we 
had arrived. In appearance 
our destination differed in no 
respect from the eight miles 
over which we had marched. 
There were but three types 
of ground: samphire, which 
marked the infinitesimally 
higher and drier land, reeds at 
slightly lower levels, and lowest 
of all barren mud. Where we 
halted there were reeds, upon 
the roots of which the geese 
feed. We two guns were to 
take up positions about three 
hundred yards apart. The 
Marshmen began in the dark- 
ness to prepare our posts for 
us. Now was revealed the use 
of the little bundles of sticks. 
They consisted each of ten 
sticks about two and a half 
feet long connected at the top 
and again near the middle by 
eighteen-inch lengths of string. 
When their sharpened ends 
were stuck in the ground they 
enclosed with their connecting 
strings a circle about five feet 
in diameter. Cut reeds were 
threaded into or leant against 
the sticks and strings. This 
constituted the completed hide. 
Of the half-dozen decoy geese 
three were tethered out in 
front of my position. P. de- 
parted to his post three hundred 
yards to my right, and was 
soon swallowed up in the gloom. 
I was left to myself, my three 
decoys and the darkness, to 
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await the oncoming of the wild 
geese. 
Very soon I discovered the 
wholly inadequate shelter of 
my screen. To have made it 
higher among reeds no more 
than eighteen inches high would 
inevitably betray its position 
to the watchful eyes of the 
geese. One must needs make 
the best of its miserable cover 
by crouching low. Even a 
kneeling position was inadmis- 
sible. I discovered that a toad 
has indubitable advantages over 
a mere human. Squatting is 
his natural position. Em- 
phatically it is not mine. He 
has eyes at the top of his head, 
consequently he can squat down 
and look up simultaneously and 
at his ease. I cannot. Hence- 
forth I have no feeling of 
superiority over a toad. I no 
longer even sympathise with a 
toad. Frankly, I envy him. 
Away in the east a sickly 
pallor began to dim the lesser 
stars. Dawn was at hand. 
Up to now there had been no 
sign of geese. One small wisp 
of teal flashed past my post 
with an angry whizz unpleas- 
antly reminiscent of war-time 
Flanders. They were out of 
sight and shot long before I 
could slue round into action. 
Far away in front of my post 
I could now make out dimly 
the long pallid line of sandhills 
which divides this wilderness 
from the ocean. It was from 
that direction, our Marshmen 
said, that we were to expect 
the geese. The first pale silver 
of the dawn gradually became 
transmuted into a streak of 
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gold, and now only the morning 
star braved the uprush of the 
sun. In these latitudes dawn 
and twilight are more hurried 
and dramatic than in northern 
lands. 

Now for the first time, faintly, 
there came to me a distant 
clangour as of hounds in full 
cry—a sound familiar and un- 
mistakable—the far-off morning 
hymn of waking geese. Shortly 
afterwards appeared a few 
minute dark specks above the 
hard black edge of the horizon. 
Rapidly they increased in size. 
At last the geese were coming. 
Instantly all consciousness of 
my cramped position vanished. 
Away on my right I heard a 
double shot. P. was already 
in action. Just after his second 
shot there came to my listening 
ears the sound of a faint dull 
thump. One goose at least 
was down. But now my atten- 
tion is needed nearer home. A 
lot of seven geese are rapidly 
approaching my post. The 
metallic clangour of their call- 
notes rings each moment clearer 
and louder. Will they come 
in shot. A moment or two of 
tense anxiety, as I squat yet 
lower in my hide of reeds. No. 
Perhaps it is as yet too dark 
for them to see my decoys. 
They pass between me and 
P., far out of shot of either. 
But look out ! While watching 
that lot go, here come more— 
ten at least. Already they are 
close—straight-headed for my 
post. Lower and lower I 
crouch, watching their approach 
through the reed-stems with 
upward-straining eyes. They 
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are low down, not much more 
than fifty feet up, and making 
straight for my decoys. With 
steady wing-beats they come 
on, in military formation, loom- 
ing larger and yet larger as 
they near. Just in time I 
remember that @ goose is a 
big bird. Already they look in 
shot ; actually they are more 
than seventy yards away, and 
even at fifty yards an iron-clad 
grey goose is all as safe as a 
pedestrian on the Great North 
Road. Wait, therefore, wait 
(as some specialist once told 
me) until you can see their 
eyes. They look enormous ; 
their wings fill all my visible 
horizon. Now let ’em have it ! 
The leading goose crumples at 
my shot and crashes just behind 
me. The remainder sky up- 
wards with a prodigious and 
panic-stricken beating of great 
pinions; my second barrel 
catches one fairly in the neck. 
He folds his wings, rolls over 
on his back, as though to go to 
sleep on the bosom of the air, 
and lands with a thundering 
whack close alongside the other. 
All of me glows from head to 
toe with a warm feeling of a 
- successful right-and-left. 
Before I can reload another 
small lot is upon me, and 
passes to my left. I console 
myself with the thought—all 
the time knowing better—that 
they were too far off. Then 
for a time there is a lull. But 
not for long. Two other big 
flocks appear. Hopes and fears 
alternate. Eventually neither 
come my way. They swing far 
away to my right hand in that 
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stately échelon formation which 
is one of the loveliest sights in 
all wild life. They settle with 
a great backing of wings and 
much outspreading of great 
webbed feet about half a mile 
behind me. The light comes 
strong now, and behind me the 
Eastern sky is all one glow of 
gold. The rising of the sun is 
close upon us. I can just make 
out my companion’s post, and 
can see rank after rank of 
geese pass far beyond his 
right and two at least pay 
the penalty of a too close 
approach. 

And now another lot appears 
on the horizon coming direct 
towards me in a long line. As 
they approach they catch sight 
of that earlier flock now feed- 
ing on the plain away to my 
right rear. They alter course 
in that direction. Only the 
extreme right of their line 
comes within reach. I take 
the outside bird, miss him with 
my first barrel—he is a longish 
shot—and have the satisfac- 
tion of knocking him out 
with my second, as the whole 
flock rockets upward. Here- 
in geese differ from driven 
grouse. When shot at, they 
do not carry straight on, merely 
quickening up their speed as 
grouse do. They deflect their 
course upwards, as it were, 
backing their oars, so that for 
the moment to the gun below 
they seem almost stationary 
above him, although, in fact, 
rising almost vertically at great 
speed. Sometimes it is best, 
when you have a pair of geese 
coming in straight and low, 
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to take the second of the two 


first; the leader then gives 
an easy shot—almost a ‘ sitter ’ 
—straight overhead. But that 
is a counsel of perfection, de- 
manding in the very presence 
of the quarry a cooler head, 
a more calculating confidence 
than is mine. 

The geese are beginning to 
come thick and fast now. The 
whole horizon ahead is serried 
with rank on rank of their 
approaching companies. The 
supreme difficulty is  selec- 
tion, which to choose, which 
lot will afford the likeliest shot, 
which of them all will come 
straightest overhead. For none 
come quite straight all the 
way; they bear right or left 
a little, as they traverse the 
long mile or more of their 
advance ; and while your eyes 
are watching one lot, another 
will come on, unnoticed, until 
right above your head. All 
unaccustomed as I was to have 
wild geese pelted at me in 
seeming endless quantities, is 
it altogether remarkable that 
I got a bit rattled? Itry both 
barrels at a pair passing high, 
though apparently well within 
reach, and I get no more satis- 
faction than to hear the shot 
patter harmless on their pinions. 
The head and neck of a goose 
are his sole vulnerable parts. 
In the stress I had forgotten 
it. Not enough forward allow- 
ance, in fact, and so I throw 
away a fair, if difficult, oppor- 
tunity. But there is no leisure 
for regret. Very low and 
straight at me comes a single 
goose, and here I am with an 
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empty gun. With a frantic 
struggle I get one cartridge in, 
snap the breech, and with a 
lucky shot cut him down just 
as he passes overhead. Almost 
subconsciously I have heard 
my companion busy, and know, 
fine shot that he is, that he is 
getting goose after goose—two 
to my one. The sun is up now, 
and I can see his post clearly, 
but I have no leisure to watch 
him. 

Still the main flight of the 
geese continues, though they 
are coming higher now, at less 
frequent intervals, and many 
out of shot on either flank. 
I manage to collect three more, 
but my shooting is not good, 
my expenditure of cartridges 
numbering nearly four to each 
kill. Should any find fault, let 
him remember that I am not 
standing at ease behind a sub- 
stantial and comfortable grouse- 
butt with firm footing beneath 
my feet. On the contrary, I 
grovel in the mud with strain- 
ing neck and eyes, and with 
no more than time to rise to 
my knees at the last moment 
when the target is already in 
shot. It is not easy to swing 
well ahead of a passing goose— 
mind you, they fly, for all they 
look so slow, with almost a 
blackcock’s speed—when kneel- 
ing upon your knees in an 
adhesive swamp and already 
cramped by a prolonged atti- 
tude of Moslem adoration. 
They say that good footwork 
is the foundation of good shoot- 
ing. Here good knee-work 
would be more to the point, 
which somehow, though far 
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removed from it, suggests a 
‘ petting ’ party. 

Gradually the flight begins 
to slack off. Among the many 
that still pass the majority are 
too high. Few offer a certain 
chance. They have heard our 
shooting ; the sun casts a long 
shadow of our hides upon the 
reeds. The geese come warily. 
Only a few belated stragglers, 
single birds or pairs, attracted 
by the decoys, drop within 
shot. Out of these I manage 
to get two, the last of them a 
high one—a lucky shot I did 
not deserve—but oh ! the satis- 
faction of it; and then the 
flight was over. 

Nearly two hours had passed 
since the first geese began to 
come in—a time of such strained 
and crowded attention that it 
seemed no more than half an 
hour. I let another quarter 
of an hour pass. No more geese 
appear. At last I have leisure 
to stand up, to stretch aching 
limbs and again comport my- 
self in human guise. I can go 
now and gather in the slain 
—nine geese ; and then across 
to P., who is still busy at the 
same job, having more to do. 
Round his post fifteen geese 
lay dead. We have both had 
about the same amount of 
shooting. 

During all this time our 
attendants with the ponies had 
been far away on a flank keep- 
ing keen watch upon the flight 
of the geese. Now they re- 
joined us and pronounced their 
verdict, not on my shooting— 
their natural good manners 
forbade—but upon the general 
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behaviour of the geese. Ae. 
cording to them the geese had 
flighted badly, too many at 
once, at too frequent intervals, 
and most of them too high, 
The moon had enabled them 
to feed a little during the night, 
and they were not sufficiently 
sharp-set to come low and 
straight in. Also the great 
bulk of them—at a rough esti- 
mate we had seen well over a 
thousand geese on the wing 
that morning—had passed out 
of shot away to the right of 
our posts. The geese, in fact, 
were slightly shifting the local- 
ity of their feeding ground. 
None the less it seemed to me 
that two dozen geese was a 
pretty fair morning’s bag. 
There was no more to 
be done until the afternoon 
flight. We repaired to a patch 
of drier ground, an elevation 
so slight as to be almost in- 
appreciable. In the days, 
geologically speaking quite re- 
cent, when all this wilderness 
was below sea-level, some cross- 
current or eddy of the tide 
had piled up just here a little 
ridge of sand and shells whereon 
grass and meadow plants now 
grew stuntedly—an oasis of 
terra firma among the square 
miles of ooze. There were 
others of the same kind to be 
found for the seeking, islands 
when all the rest was under 
water and in spring-time nest- 
ing - places for birds — terns, 
avocets and the like. Here 
we made gipsy-camp, ate our 
lunch and thereafter dozed in 
the sun. Lazily we watched 
a pair of imperial eagles quarter 
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the waste in hopes of a pricked 
goose, the sun picking out the 
snowy shoulders of their wings 
against the deep chocolate of 
their general plumage. Only 
one incident worth mentioning 
occurred. The geese had van- 
ished utterly, gone off else- 
where for their mid-day rest 
and sleep. In all that land as 
far aS eye could reach it was 
as though they had never 
been. About mid-day, how- 
ever, one big skein of geese, 
disturbed by some chance, came 
in sight and, in serried line, 
passed high overhead. To me 
they looked far out of range. 
Not so to my companion. As 
they passed vertically above 
us he fired, and one goose came 
hurtling to the ground. A 
single pellet penetrating below 
the chin had killed him in- 
stantly. 

I remember, as I lay in the 
warm sun between sleep and 
wake, wondering why it is that 
geese and many other birds of 
strong flight and long travel 
adopt that regular formation 
like a wide inverted ‘ V,’ or, 
in more military parlance, a 
line with both flanks thrown 
back in échelon. Besides geese, 
ducks frequently adopt this 
formation, curlews also at times, 
gulls and lapwings on passage 
and flamingoes often, though 
with less precision of man- 
cuvre. The Royal Air Force 
also at times use it for some 
of their evolutions: perhaps 
they could throw light upon 
its object. That birds depend 
upon the leader at the apex 
of the ‘V’ for guidance is not 
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a satisfactory solution. The 
leader, if you watch a skein 
of geese in flight, constantly 
changes, the change setting up 
a kind of ripple through all 
their long line. Personally I 
am of opinion that every bird 
in the skein is well aware of 
his destination. There is some 
other reason for this formal 
rank. It may have something 
to do with the kinetics of 
flight. If one bird followed 
another close and exactly be- 
hind him, all sorts of cross- 
currents and backwash in the 
air caused by the passage of 
the leading bird would give 
his successor a confused bit 
of atmosphere to flyin. Where- 
as by flying close behind, yet 
well away to one flank, the 
uprush and inrush of air needed 
to replace the vacuum caused 
by the down-beat of the leader’s 
wing would, it seems, auto- 
matically form a good lifting 
medium for supporting the 
down-beat of the follower’s 
wings, and so on all down the 
line. It is almost as though 
the leader blazed a trail through 
the atmosphere for all behind 
him, those most contiguous 
passing it on to their neigh- 
bours and all benefiting except 
the leader. This will account 
for the continual change of 
leadership at the ‘V’s’ apex. 
The bird there has most to 
do, and, tiring eventually, drops 
back to allow the bird either 
to his right or left rear to 
take his place. Whether this 
is the correct solution or not 
I do not pretend to say—the 
dissertation has at any rate 
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tided us over some of the blank 
hours of the noon-day, and the 
hour again approaches when 
we must attend to business. 
At about half-past one we 
aroused ourselves for action. 
In hides similar to the morning 
we again took up our positions 
for the return of the geese to 
their afternoon feed. We were 
not on quite the same ground 
as before, having shifted over 
a little to where the main 
bulk of the geese had directed 
their flight in the morning. 
But I will discontinue the 
description of our shoot in 
detail ; in practice such things 
are well enough; to read of 
them is wearisome; to write 
of them symptomatic of the 
garrulity of age. In brief, 
then, the geese began to come 
in about two-thirty. Their 
experience of the morning had 
made them warier than ever. 
They came high and wild and 
in half the numbers of the 
morning. By four o’clock the 
flight was definitely over, and, 
chiefly owing to P.’s inspired 
shooting, it had added eight 
more geese to the bag, making 
our total for the day thirty- 
three. That night we reached 
the Palace of Nowhere in the 
darkness somewhere about 
7 P.M., having been out over 
fifteen hours—but well content. 
The following day our shoot 
was to be nearer home. Our 
start therefore was timed for 
the comparatively late hour 
of five in the morning. It was 
the night of full moon, there 
was a slight ground mist and 
no breath of wind. The more 
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experienced of our Marshmen 
shook his head over our pros- 
pects; he thought the mist, 
slight though it was, would 
make the geese fly high and 
wild. In the event he was 
right. In spite of good shooting 
on the part of my companion, 
backed up by a rather poor 
showing on my part, we barely 
reached half our bag of the 
day before. One incident early 
in the day revealed to me for 
the first time the amazing 
vitality of a wild goose. Only 
afew minutes after I had been 
left alone in my post a single 
stray goose came in from behind 
me in the opposite direction 
from which I had been told to 
expect them. It was still full 
dark except for the moon’s 
last light. Fortunately he be- 
trayed his approach by a low 
conversational gaggle which 
gave me time to wriggle round 
in my hide. He passed over 
fairly high, but crumpled ap- 
parently stone-dead at my shot 
and fell with a resounding 
crash into high reeds twenty 
yards from my post. At the 
pick-up later I failed to find 
him. I searched for fifty yards 
around the place he fell. He 
was nowhere to be found. A 
big greylag goose is easy to 
see even in two-foot reeds. It 
is almost impossible to over- 
look him. When a bird the 
size of a hefty lap-dog—a grey- 
lag averages between eight and 
nine pounds—falls sheer a 
hundred feet you would think 
the concussion alone enough to 
knock him out. Clearly this 
goose had survived it. He had 
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crept away more than a hun- 
dred yards into the reeds. 
P., who had ridden off to pick 
up a goose that had fallen far 
from his post, stumbled on 
him when returning. By then 
he had recovered enough to 
fly. But P. from horseback 
finished him off for good. 
Otherwise he would have been 
lost to us. No. 1 shot, which 
we were both using, is only 
just big enough for these 
armour-plated birds. 

On later occasions we both 
lost geese that had come down 
winged, and had crept away 
perhaps a mile or more into 
the reeds, making their re- 
covery an hour later a hopeless 
task. When a goose falls within 
shot and thereafter shows signs 
of life, another shot into him 
is the best and most merciful 
policy. If he falls out: of range, 
and at the moment there are 
no oncoming geese in sight, it 
is best to run out and collect 
him immediately, or be content 
to lose him. I did this with 
one winged bird, wrung his 
neck, carried him back limp 
to my hide, laid him alongside, 
hid myself hurriedly as I spied 
more geese in the offing, dealt 
with them as they came in 
and, happening to look round 
afterwards, discovered that my 
retrieved goose had disap- 
peared. After the shoot was 
over he was found by the dog 
two hundred yards away, very 
much alive. The Marshmen 
kill a wounded goose with a 
big primary plucked from their 
own wing. They thrust the 
big end of the quill into the 
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back of the bird’s head between 
occiput and atlas-bone. They 
say there is no other certain 
way. 

For our third morning the 
headman had a novel proposal. 
There was, he said, a very 
small patch of feeding ground 
frequented by no more than a 
hundred geese ; but they came 
there with both regularity and 
determination. If we were 
lucky, or rather perhaps if the 
geese were unlucky, he thought 
we might get ten geese. A 
chance of ten geese is worth 
getting up early for—and his 
forecast proved singularly 
exact. Actually we got twelve 
geese; but of these a couple 
were, a8 it were, thrown in as 
backsheesh. Very early a stray 
lot of a dozen geese came over 
from behind me. They came 
low and clear to see against 
the first light of dawn. A 
lucky shot laid two of them low. 
In my day I have had the good 
fortune to get a right-and-left 
at lions; I have also twice or 
thrice brought off a right-and- 
left at snipe, which is much 
more difficult shooting; but 
for real heart-filling satisfac- 
tion, a8 of a good deed well 
done, give me a right-and-left 
at grey geese. 

Thereafter our small expected 
flock of geese came well and 
low and never too many at 
once. We got our ten. Seven 
fell to P., one or two of them 
long shots, the remaining three 
to me. That afternoon in 
another place we added six 
more to the bag and a mallard 
—the only duck we shot—but 
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he fell far out and we failed 
to find him. Marsh harriers, 
the ghouls of that wilderness, 
reaped the spoils. 

Our next day’s shooting was, 
as it chanced, the last of the 
fine weather. It was also the 
nearest home of all our six 
shooting days. We were well 
within a mile of the palace 
itself, at the foot of its garden, 
so to speak, alongside the orna- 
mental water—the Lagoon of 
the Wildfowl. And ornamented 
it was, with about a thousand 
flamingoes. Our shoot pro- 
duced eighteen geese in the 
morning, four only in the after- 
noon. The morning was always 
the best time, and the cream 
of the morning was just before 
sunrise—a good instance of the 
early worm catching the bird. 
That particular morning, I re- 
member, the sun rose among 
red and angry clouds, a pageant 
of glorious colour ominous of 
what was to come. The night 
was ushered in by thunder, 
followed by burst on burst of 
furious rain smashing against 
the palace windows, and scat- 
tering all our best laid schemes 
‘agley.’ 

Next morning the whole face 
of the country was changed. 
Wherever there had been barren 
mud-flats were now wide shal- 
low lagoons, and everywhere 
else there was adhesive mud 
where before had been cracked 
and sun-baked clay. 

We breakfasted at our usual 
hour, 4.30 A.M., being by now 
hardened to such unseemly 
hours. All was now guess- 


work, with but one thing sure, 
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all the geese would be changing 
their localities—eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping places alike, and 
no one could tell with certainty 
whence or where they would 
come. 

Our two posts that morning 
lay far apart, separated by a 
mile stretch of shallow water. 
Geese had been known to 
frequent this locality in con- 
siderable numbers in daytime, 
departing far off to sleep. When 
we arrived at our posts an hour 
before dawn we found that at 
least five hundred geese, in- 
stead of going to their wonted 
dormitory, had remained in the 
lagoon, for there under the 
altered circumstances they 
could sleep in the best comfort 
known to a wild goose—with 
their feet in a couple of inches 
of water. All these our arrival 
disturbed, and only very few 
others appeared later that 
morning, those which did so 
coming casually from every 
direction and mostly very high. 

We got no more than five, 
none easy shots; but in the 
afternoon at another place, 
with better luck, we added 
thirteen to the bag, P., as 
usual, shooting more than two 
to my one. It made our score 
for five days’ shooting just nine 
dozen geese. 

The next day was our last. 
We wanted to finish well al- 
though the weather was against 
us. On the previous day one 
of our Marshmen had been far 
out all day watching the move- 
ments of the geese. At night- 
fall he came in with his report. 
He had located a new feeding 
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ground which many geese fre- 
quented. He hoped great 
things for the morrow; as good 
a day as our first, he thought, 
even better. 

We had a fairly long ride 
that morning and started at 
the stroke of 4 A.M. The glass 
was falling rapidly, the wind 
shifty and uncertain and there 
was &@ promise of more rain in 
the sky. Fortunately the wind 
settled in the east at dawn, 
clearing off the clouds, and 
daylight broke hard and bright 
and staring. 

Long ere this we were in our 
posts awaiting the geese under 
the waning moon. Half an 
hour later we heard far off the 
harsh clangour of the waking 
geese, and soon they began to 
appear in little bands along the 
horizon. 

But we were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Few came our 
way. As the light grew stronger 
it became increasingly evident 
that the geese had shifted 
ground again. Pack after pack 
of them came, circled round, 
some for a moment just within 
shot, and all with one accord 
pitched in an acre or two of 
ground at least half a mile in 
front of our posts. In the 
first half-hour we managed to 
get five, and then our Marsh- 
men, seeing what was happen- 
ing, wisely came in and pro- 
posed that we should break off 
the shoot. It was useless to 
go on. Our shooting at the 
stragglers merely disturbed the 
main body of the geese from 
feeding. It was better to leave 
them undisturbed. We could 
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shift our posts to where they 
were feeding during their mid- 
day absence, and there await 
their return in the afternoon. 

Such are the chances of 
wild-fowling, when your quarry 
is a bird so wild and capricious 
as a greylag goose. A change 
of ground of but half a mile 
and all our hopes had come to 
nothing. 

In the afternoon it was little 
better. After lunch and a 
mid-day rest we set up our 
two hides on the new feeding 
ground. But soon it was clear 
that all conditions had changed 
again. All over the plains 
there were scattered bands of 
geese looking like sheep at 
pasture. Instead of departing 
far off for their mid-day drink 
many had remained in the 
neighbourhood ; for now there 
were pools everywhere. 

None came our way until 
close on three o’clock. At that 
hour there were to be seen in 
all directions wandering bands 
of geese upon the wing with 
apparently no fixed or single 
destination. In the strong east 
wind now blowing most of 
those which came near us 
came up-wind—and they came 
high and suspiciously. It was 
obvious that to make a bag at 
all we must take whatever 
chances offered, however diffi- 
cult. Our Marshmen were un- 
willing to confess defeat. Tire- 
lessly they rode far out over 
the plains, keeping the geese 
continually upon the move, 
everywhere except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of our 
posts. It was a counsel of 
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despair, but at any rate it 
helped considerably. By taking 
every chance, however remote, 
by industrious wriggling round 
in our constricted shelters to 
get geese coming in from every 
direction, our bag began slowly 
to mount up. But it was 
muscle-twisting work. I would 
have given a lot for a neck 
that worked on the full-lock 
like an owl’s in exchange for 
the meagre half-lock of the 
human vertebra. By dint of 
a considerable expenditure of 
cartridges I managed to get 
six geese down, but, of these, 
two not killed outright con- 
trived to creep away and were 
never found. P., shooting mag- 
nificently, got thirteen before 
nightfall. So, after all, we rode 
home in the dusk with twenty- 
two geese in the panniers— 
say, a hundredweight and a 
half of geese. 

This made up our bag for 
the six days to 130 geese: just 
about half a ton. In numbers 
it would represent perhaps a 
little more than 1 per cent of 
all the geese we had seen 
during the week. 

Our bag was in no way 
Two guns a fort- 
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night before had shot here 
140 geese in five days. Another 
two guns a fortnight later got 
no less than 111 geese in three 
days’ shooting. Significantly 
both these bags were shot in 
settled weather on or about the 
time of new moon, when geese 
do not feed at night. 

Let no reader suppose that 
our bag, heavy though it was, 
was wasted. Every bird formed 
a welcome meal for someone. 
Many gave an unaccustomed 
treat to people for whom meat 
of any kind is an almost 
unknown luxury. A greylag 
goose in autumn is a table-bird 
not to be despised. He wants 
keeping until tender, then 
roasted lightly; a gravy of 
port-wine, a little lemon juice 
and cayenne pepper prepared 
for him; and, for an epicure, 
an orange salad, or, perhaps 
better still, a salad of sliced 
apple and almonds. He is 
then a dish worthy of any 
wild-fowler. But first, of 
course, a8 Mrs Beeton does 
not say, you must catch your 
goose ; and the only place I 
know where you can do that, 
without excessive difficulty, is 
Nowhere. 
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